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TO ENGINEMAKERS, BOILERMAKERS, IRONFOUNDERS, AND 
IRONMASTERS IN GENERAL. 
R. G, O. BROW E Ran 2 to announce that he has received 
instructions peat MILTON IRON-WORKS, near BARN 
é submit to PUBLIC COMPETI ION, BY AUCTION, on Monday, the 25th day of June 
ext, and days (Saturdays and Sundays excepted), until the whole are sold, at 
the WORKS, the wh 


OBE OF THEIR 

EXTENSIVE STOCE 

nemakers’, boilermakers’, ironfounders’, and turners’ tools, 30 hearths of 
sah tonlscompiee stam-eng a ba machine, oso lah nde by wheel 
Sure lage pipe po eskion. a Cts sere aiher machinery saltable for the roa 
fate’ 10 doub sete ae dine nc metal and other 
cranes, 2 road- ree: 
Phe lege 


machines, and one en gar 
tor is al oak mi vale 
pak are very good 


[NG, 
nes, and a great variety of 
partlculatwed in ca- 


plete ; a pores damsto: 
otber articles, which cannet be enumerated here, but whieh will be 
talogues before the sale. 


Mr. G. O. BROWN has also received instructions to.0! wares by SALE, BY PUBLIC 
AUCTION, at the same time and as above (' uded previously 
by private contract), all the ST. gent Y, Pipe-proving 

engines, cranes, wood and iron and patterns, metal casting boxes, core barrels, 
drawing and working a used by Messrs. Graham, in carrying on thelr exten- 
sive Foundry and Engine prt at Milton Iron-Works. 

As the casting and engine rtment will mot in future be carried on at the Milton 
Iron-Works, a LEASE wit oy GRANTED ty ee wy applying for a plot of 
ground near the Elsecar Colliery, and adjacent id Dove Canal and South 

Yorkshire Railway. 

Application to be made to treat by 
Mr. Newman, of Darley Hall, near 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


LEAD and SILVER MINES in the Counties of NORTHUMBERLAND and DURHAM. 


R. CHARLES BROUGH will SELL, BY AUCTION, on 
‘Tuesday, the 3d day of July, 1849, at the Crown and Thistle Inn, NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE, at One for Two o’clock, 
1st.—All those valuable and bade i | LEAD and SILVER MINES, bel 
the Bulbeck Lead Company, called SILVER TONGUE, in the county of NORTH Me 
BERLAND, and HYSOP, in the county of DURHAM, with the ENGINES, for pumping 
and for washing the ores, OFFICES, beet pon MINE SHOPS, MATER » and 
UTENSILS belonging to the same, boke the River Derwent,-in the immediate 
vicinity Dk ve , akont 16 miles red lewcastle-upon-Tyne, and near the Wear 
Vall way. 

Thee mines are divided from each other by Gov ieee esnend, en tees Dawe me 
boundary between the counties of Li tempest and Durham, but are connected by 
levels of communication, for the convenience of unwatering the workings, and of wash- 
ing the at central washing floors, 


vate contract for the last-mentioned articles to 
; or to Mr. Woodhouse, of Overseal, near 





Contract far Copper. 
DEPARTMENT OF THB STOREKEEPER GENERAL OF THE WAVY, 


nerset-place, June 7, 1849. 

HE COMMISSIONERS ror EXECUTING rue OFFICE 
or LORD HIGH ADMIRAL or tue UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 
IRELAND, do hereby give Notice, that, on Tuesday, the 19th inst., at One o'clock, 
they will be ready to TREAT with such PERSONS as may be willing to CONTRACT 

for SUsEL TING Her es * 8 5 Pockrenmen at batt ag -_ PORTSMOUTH with 

G QUANTITI 
ENGLISH’ TOUGH CAKE COPPER: 
150 Tons to be delivered at CHATHAM, and 50 Tons to be delivered at PORTSMOUTH, 
Within Six Weeks of the Date of the Contract. 


A form of the tender may be seen at the said office.—No tender will be received after 
One o'clock, on the day of treaty, nor any noticed, unless the party attends, or an agent 
for him, duly authorised in writing. 

Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the seaieely and bear in the Jeft- 
ities |< corner we : %. Tender ae Copper,” — also be oe at erset- 
place, accompan! y a letter signed by two persons engaging to become bound 
with the person tendering in the sum of LADO, bor the due performance of the contract. 


ALUABLE AND ) EXTENSIVE MINES OF COAL 


TO BE LET, ON LEASE, on most ee ge om saldoniel te rms, the COAL and pct te! ‘ 
under a very large tract of land, in the parish of RUABON in the county of DENBI 
ry the Shrewsbury and Chester Railway. 
The of the ESTATES on which the and Aberderfyn Iron-Works 
were ly carried on, have made arrangements LET BOTH PROPERTIES 
np ‘which wi will Lgiveths lessee of them facilities to carry on a lucrative business 
—very rare! 
The COALS and TRONSTONE on these ESTATES may be raised at very much less 
than an average cost, and the tyere-d a yrene in them (besides what are under a very 





OTICE TO THE » WORKING COLLIERS or GLAMORGAN- 
SHIRE.— Whereas it has beer industriously propagated amongst the workmen by 
some evil-disposed and unprincipled ms (whose names may probably appear to the 
ee ere long, and be punished for their base conduct), that it is the intention of the 
TEAM COAL PROPRIETORS m the neighbourhood of ABERDARE to reduce the p 
for cutting the coal at those works. 

We, the contractors for working and delivering the coal from the Duffryn and 
gwawr Colliers, hereby give Notice, that any good steady COLLIERS may have EM- 
PLOYMENT at the same wages as are now given for cutting the Six-foot Vein of Coal— 
hamely, Sixteen-pence per customary ton of 2! ewts., of 120 Ibs. to the hundred-weight 
— payment as usual every fortnight; or, if required, on account every week in cash, and 
settlement every month in cash; and to prove the sincerity of the proprietors that there 
is no intention to reduce the wages at either of these collieries, we will engage with the 
men for 12 months certain, at the present price for cutting the coal. 

Application to. be made to David Richards or David Jones, contractors for Duffryn Col- 
lier ro and to Howell Reynolds, contractor for Abergwawr Colliery. 

berdare, June 6, 1849. 


WANSEA HARBOUR.—tThe Treasurer is authorised to 
RAISE ON BONDS, secured on the revenue of the Swansea Harbour, bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, payuble half-yearly, at Swansea or in London, 
at the option of the holder, any SUMS not less than £100, nor exceeding in the whole 
£10,000, being part of the sum of £15,600 required for the works of the Corporation 
necessary to complete the floating of the town reach. 
Application to be made to the Treasurer, at the Glamorganshire Banking Company’s 
office, Swansea.— Reference for any further particulars may also be made to Messrs. Row~ 
land, Hacon, and Rowland, solicitors, 38, Threadneedle-street, London. 


OANS ON DEBENTURES.—The CALEDONIAN RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY are prepared to RECEIVE TENDERS OF LOANS, in sum 4 











partion of one of them, in is no. doubt they will be found) is esti 
will supply iron-works with a ae to make 400 tons of pig-iron weekly for upwards 
of 30 years, as wellas 50,000 tons of the much and justly-celebrated Yard and Wall and 
Bench Coals per annum for sale, for the same period. 
Printed particulars of the property, and lithographed plans of the estates, showing the 
minerals under them, with ert 4 to the expense of making iron from them, as 
compared with that of manufacturing it a re may be had upon application at 
the office of the Mining cone 26, Fleet-street; and at J. Boydell’s, 54, Threadneedle- 
street, London ; and at Messrs. Longeville and Williams, solicitors, Oswestry. 
Oswestry, June 6, 1849. 
MINES—SITUATE AT TIVIDALE, BETWEEN OLDBURY AND DUDLEY. 
u | ‘O BE LET, upon ROYALTY; and entered upon immediately, 
the MINES of BROOCH COAL, BROKEN THICK COAL, and the LOWER 
MINES, consisting of Gubben Ironstone, Heathen Coal, New Mine Ironstone, and New 
Mine Coal, bel ing to Messrs. Thomas and Jesse Moore, containing about 69 acres.— 
To parties desirous of erecting furnaces the ed tae oe affords every facility and ad- 


vantage for establishing such oni and if desi the proprietors are ready to treat 
a SALE of a sufficient quantity of LAND for the site of such works. 





The Railways, Machinery, and Col Plant, belonging to the estate, and whic! 
now in complete working order, to be taken too in the usual way. 
For further particulars apply to Mr. John Jones, mine agent, Tipton. 





The Silver Tongue Mines ore ae id by lease from the lord of the manor of Bulbeck, and 
the Hysop Mines from the Dean hapter of Durham. hg A payable for 
the former are highly favourable an and for the latter are moderate. leases are re- 
newable according to cust: The engines for unwatering ea ene 
and washing the ores, are driven by water, and in the best order and efficiency. The 
right of weokine extends over a tract of mining ground throngh which many veins of 
lead are known to run. Four only have been Hy worked, and yield large quantities 
of ore, rich in silver, and are converging towards a ge of intersection with other veins, 
where & co: aceumulation of ore is expected. From the known productiveness 
of the lower strata in the very ancient Derwent Lead Mines, there can be no doubt but 
they will here be equally productive, 

2d.—Al valuavle SMELTING MIL, situate at CASTLESIDE, in the immediate 
vicinity of the above and also ines, and known as CASTLESIDE SMELTING- 





TO COAL, COPPER, IRON, CHEMICAL, and other MANUFACTURING COMPANIES. 


'T‘O BE LET, ON LEASE, for a term of years, as may be 
on, & a most extensive COAL-FIELD, of the first quality; a FARM, of 240 

AC. of GRASS LAND, with a commodious DWELLING-HOUSE and aitached 
OFFICES, WALLED GARDEN, STABLING for 50 or 60 horses, from 20 to 30 WORK- 
MEN’S COTTAGES and GARDENS, most eligible sites for the erection of Copper, Iron, 
Chemical, and other Manufactories, situate at Neath Abbey, in the county of Glamor, 
being close to the navigable river Neath, and only five miles from Swansea. 

Mr. W. Hunter, at Briton Ferry, near Neath; will show the lands and coal; for par- 
ticulars apply to Messrs. Adam Murray and Son, surveyors and land | geents, 35, Craven- 
street, Strand, London. 


not less than £500.—Applications to be made or addressed to ee office, 
125, George-street, Edinburgh, May 30, 1849. D. RANKINE, Treasuref 
O BE LET, for a Term, the LOTHBROKE IRON MINE, 
containing unlimited quantities of the BLACK and RED HERMATITE ORES— 
brought up easily by a first-rate water-wheel. The demand for this ore is daily increas«- 
ing.—Further particulars to be known by letter, addressed to Mr. Charles Dyer, at 
Lothbroke Mine, near Dunster, Somerset. 


Tee SOLD, (oxmar), a 40-horse HIGH- PRESSURE 





HORIZONTAL STEAM-ENGINE, quite new ; cylinder 24 inches diameter, stroke 
4 feet, mounted upon a strong metal box frame. —Apply to Mr. Matthew Smith, Sylveste: A) 
Works, Sheffield, where the engine may be see 


For S: SALE,—SHARES in that promising TIN MINE, called 
ILL (East Crowndale), now making sonmmomniie ) saanialy returns, 4 
Apply to ne William Birdsey, 9, St. Michael’s-alley, Cornhil S42 


INING OFFICES, THREE KING’S COURT, LOMBARD 
STREET, LONDON.—Messrs, R. TREDINNICK & CO. beg to draw the attention 
of capitalists to the DEPRESSED MARKET VALUE of SHARES in ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN MINES, many of which pay dividends of from 20 to 30 per cent. per annum, 
whilst those on the eve of so doing freselling at cor’ ae Bat low prices.— Messrs. T. & Co. 
continue to DEAL in every yer of MINI RAILWAY, BANKING, INSU- 
RANCE, CANAL, and OTHER SHARES.—Statistical information afforded Satan 
upon personal application. —MONEY ADVANCED upon the above securities Co 
MINE 


INING PROPERTY.— Mr. JAMES HERRON, 
AGENT, 33, CLEMENTS-LANE, LOMBARD-STREET, has received instruc- 

tions to DISPOSE of SHARES in FIRST GLASS MINES, paying regular dividends, and 
yieldiug to the purchaser from 174 to 25 per cent. upon his outlay. He is also in a posi- 
tion to transact businessin the following—viz. ; kin cudbrightshire, Treleighs, Bedford, 
Alten, East Tamar, Hlmbush, Trethellan, Treviskey, East Pool, Trelawny, Mary Ann, 
South Tolgus, West Seton, North Pool, West Caradon, West Buller, Stray Park, South 
Frances, East Wheal Rose, Great Devon Consols, Imperial) Brazilian, o John del" 
and United Mexican Mines. Wy 














Mieke with all the necessary i X.. y herent chimneys, and every 
for smelting lead ore. Together with 2a. Sa. aor thereabouts, of FREE: 
HOLD LAND, and 24. 22. 7 P., or thereabouts, of COPYHOLD LAN 
Mr. William Watson, the agent on the premises, will show the mines, yt further par- 
ticulars may be known, and plans seen, by applying to Mr. John Dolphin, mine sar- 
veyor, Hanter -semay, Riding Mill, Gateshead; or Mr. John Douglas, No. 12, Westgate- 
street, Newcastle 





UISBURG IRON-WORKS AND MINES, 
IN WESTPHALIA, CLOSE TO THE RHINE. 

Managed in pay according to the Principles of the “‘ Cost-book System,” and in 
Prussia as a Société in Commandité, under laws limiting the Jiability of the shareholders 
to their personal sub«cription. A. 

Company’s Offices, 28, Moorgate-street, City. 


— JOHN T. TEAGUE anv CO., MINE SHARE- 
OKERS, No. 4, KING-STREET, TRURO, CORNW. 
Have BUSINESS" to do in the following MINES :—West Caradon, West Buller, Tincroft, 
Stray Park, East Pool, Carn Brea, West Seton, South Frances, Camborne Consols, Tre- 
viskey and Barrier, Wheal Calstock, East Wheal Rose, Wheal Ellen (Redruth), 
sett and Bedford, Mineral Court, St. Aubyn and Grylls, Bedford United, &c. ~ 4 





TO IRONMASTERS, FOUNDERS, &c. 


R. W. D. STARLING is instructed to SELL, by PRIVATE 
CONTRACT, a QUANTITY of OLD RAILS and C HAIRS ; ; also, several LOTS 

of CONTRACTORS’ PLANT.—Application to be made at fis Office, 13, Change-alley 7 
London, June.14, 1849. 


O BE SOLD, BY PRIVATE TREATY, A VALUABLE 
TIN and SILVER-LEAD MINE, situate in the parish of CALSTOCK, in the 
wall. ~The sett is and contains several valuable TIN and SILVER 


nap a rich and lasting mine. The different agents who have 
them in the most aroraner, «~k terms, and strongly recomme: 
There are also the requisite mine ore pi T 
penters’ shops, naterial-house, assay office, and 
The property is held under a lease for 21 years, 20 of which are unexpired, at 1-16th 
Detailed particulars may be agg rey either by personal or by letter (pre- 
peg ed pomes. | nai Wm. Bice, Callington ; or at the phtce of the Mining Poco 


BE SOLD, BY PRIVATE TRRATY all those MINES 
of COAL and IRONSTON £8 lying u under an ESTATE 
the hamlets of CHELL and THURSFIELD, in the parish of WOLSTANTO ANTON, 

of called TURNHURST, con 








3 Ahn nr aah Sir eau ad and U 
TEAM-ENGINES ON ree ar eat 





No. “ne DOUBLE POWER <n MARINE ENGINE, quite new, but 
unfinished, with cast-iron and side beams; 43 inches diameter, 34 feet 


cylinder 
stroke ; wit! pressure tho oeuere inch—no boiler ; and — 
for the sx prensa Ro . : ane 7" 
No. 3,.—A BEAM WINDING ENGINE; 


ee ae re 
wronght-iron mes 

abchotee power wit 

power, ria», 

m 6-tpree power, ‘with 36 The. 

POWER iD BEAM ENGINE ; linder 20} inches diame- 

ge Sr tien ae tee 
LE POWER o} 


" 


ee 


than new, 4p feet 
repair, and 


ate ce maka resis ~ 


SEM, BOILRES, ony tape ean be MADE s «ort noi, sa any of the 


b Apply to EYTON & CO., Moerrs Fouwpay, wean Hontwants | a: 


oh with . eee 4 





ROWA SBLATE COMPANY, 
TREVALGA, CORNWALL. 
6000 parts, or shares, of £5 per part, or share (all pald), whereof 2300 parts, or shares, 


Wow IN WORK 01 ON Ti THE 2 Cosh: Boo BOOK” PRINCIPLE. SZ 
The QUARRY is situated on the CLIFFS, a ithe one'mile of the port of Boscastel— 


vessels load at the quarry d three- the year. 
The SLATE E forme a Nieariahis ex to the genera constitution of this mineral ; 


and whilst its applicability to the purposes of roofing, a and the usual adap- 
tations of the fe entgacanheregy hoe ol et Dag ities has been developed to 
the directors ( gentleman who has, in consequence, aaiea toot appointed superintending 
éngineer to the lomeety), which will extend its application in a variety of preparation to 
an extensive and completely novel character of uses. 

me PATENT is in course of completion, for the purpose of securing to the shareholders 

ae eens hee the exclusive benefits to be derived from one of the most attractive 
eaves of the present age. 

Prospectuses, and all ph information, may be obtained at the offices of the company 
57, eae tee ths, here specimens of the slate may be om RA herd 
Join Chapple, » 704, Aldermanbury.. Prospectuses can @ a 0! 0, 
the Mining Journal, 26, Fleet-street. 

London, May 16, 1849. 


$T PAR CONSOLIDATED TIN AND COPPER 
In 1024 shares, of £10 each. nee £5 lion ceed shee. call required before the 


June, isb0yif req 
GEORGE TATE, ., Falham. R 
J. W. WELBO Purser, 38, Albemarle-street, London. 4d 
JOuN ee HUG Gloucester. 
, from Col. shen it b upon 
the parish of 


ta. Esq, 
et ELE to bad apoerene of win 
FEE baainenather of tho present and north and 


usual conditions 
a Tepes of 9 years, of 1-104 tate. It is situate at regrehan, in 
ofa ml, andisug 4 continuation of the t richest and most 
Tin and’ a cee ter aeae-te: Gren | and is also in the centre of 
a Ee 





% Meehan, ‘Cornwall, and extends on the 
ced enorm: : Great Fowey Consols, Old Crennis, 


e, Buckler's OM Tin Tin Wine, now part of Charlestown United 

; we gp gabe hate. is Mine—the shares upon which £553 have been 
paid em aes root, snd have been much , and the adventurers received £150 per 
share in dividends last year. Great Fowey Cont nsols has returned £1,764,152 4s, 1d. va~- 
lue in ore since 1815. 


"REPORT OF f Cartes py HITCHENS. 
pean, May 7, 1849. 


‘AR CONSOLS Porth; 
S1a,—Not having time to avi oa} the rty in Seeaie a through tat invest! wed I Bd... 


to present you with the followi: widalestive of opinion of the specu 
these citepmstanose :—T. our sett tS iacich tha &@ very favourable I Dpcality, 


the At lodes as the well-known Tin and Cop- 
would have been taken up by different 4 
ve been obtained—parties deeply interested in 
“whom is myself, having a good opi- 
to through this are wo: 
ue remuneration for their outlay 
» your obedient servan servant, 
_ (Signed) J. HITCHENS. 
REPORT OF CAPTAIN HENRY WILLIAMS. 


Tr eguilan, May 5, 1849. 

Sm,—I have oe Nest Per Hoasole Rett, Soe memeaTee iden and ssi usio Mie 

extensive, it fathoms on the Jine sie of Sep laden, 
its of Charleatome Uaned ines, SS gaan pnis, enniaxe snd © fires aa 

i distant from Fowey Consols Mine about 1¢ mile. These mines 

mines in the coun Cornwall, and Par. Mine 

in the connty. _ Th p quan- 

these mines 15 well thei: 





M& Cc. S. RICHARDSON begs to announce that he hag 

REMOVED his OFFICES from Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street, to 2 Lei 
, OLD BROAD-STREET, CITY. 

7, 


AMES LANE, MINING SHARE DEALER, 
80, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
DELAIDE CITY AND PORT RAILWAY COMPANY 
NOTICE OF SECOND CALL OF TWO POUNDS PER Potties, 
Notice is hereby given, that, pursuant to a resolution of the board of 
tors of shares in this company are requested to pay the SECOND INSTALMENT rw 
aap ~~ share, = each = _ ee rant on or en, Lanbararet we 12th 
y of July next, to Messrs. Barnett, Te, ani ace, t one 2 


order, 
34, Broad-street-buildings, Friday, June 1, 1849. 


AAS i at 3 MINING COMPANY. Pay. otiee is hereby given, 
that all SHARES in this company on which the » due on the ist by of 
nt of calls. 


‘arch last, has NOT BEEN PAID, were this day DECLARED. ORF! EITED fo: 

By order of the ss ae pe 2 
ces of the Company, 9, Austinfriars, June 8, 1849. . MACKENZIE, 
STURIAN MINING COMPANY.—Notice is hereby given, 

thatthe ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the registered proprietors of shares 


in this a, will be HELD on Saturday, the 30th day of June inst., at the com 
offices, No. 9, Austinfriars, for the purpose. of receiving the directors’ ctors’ report and trans=* 


acting other business.— The chair will be taken at Two o'clock ders Me 
K. MACKENZIE, see? 


By order of the board, 
eee IRON AND COAL COMPANY.—The 











pa: 








Offices of the Company, 9, Austinfriars, June 15, 1849. 
NTEREST oa the DEBENTURES in this‘company, payable halt-yearly,-may be 
RECEIVED on application at these.offices, on-and after. the 5th oains between: | 
of Eieven and Three o’clock. By order of the board, “yh! 
Offices, 4, Pancras-lane, June 8, 1849. JAMES BOOTH, Seeret 
HYMNEY IRON COMPANY.—The HALF - TRAM. 
GENERAL MEETING of the proprietors ot this company will be 
company’s offices, 7, Laurence en? -hill, on Wednesday, the 20th inst., 
E. SCUDAMORE, Secre' ay 





precisely. By order of ee ow 
7, Laurence Pountney-hill, June 1, 1849. 


ATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF nese 
112, Bishopsgate-street, London, June 15, 1849.—The directors of the NATIONAL 

OVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND hereby give Notice, that a HALF-YEARLY 
DIVIDEND, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, will be PAYABLE on the cOmipiany’s 
stock, on and after the 16th of July next, when the dividend watrants will be o 
at the company’s office, 112, Bishopsgate-street, or at the different branches. 

The transfer books will be closed on and after Thursday next, the 2Ist inst., un 
dividend become payable. 





By order of Pe court.of directors, 
DAN. ROBERTSON, Agent and Manager. 


T. KATHARINE DOCKS.—Notice is hereby Aven, that a 
HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING ofthe proprictors of the ST. KATHARINE 


KS 
day, t 





be held in the Dock-house, Tower-hill,'in the county of Middlesex, on Tues= 
day of July next, at Twelve o’clock at noon, for the purpose of declaring a 

dividend on the capital stuck of the company for the half-year ending the “~ of Toes 
inst.; also for the election, by ballot, of 21 directors for the year ensuing; and that the 
books of the compan pany will be closed on Saturday, the 23d inst., and opened again on Wi 
bar yg Fret 25th of July next. By order of the court, 

Docks, June 12, 1849. JOHN HALL, Secre! 

chair willbe taken at One.o’clock precisely. 


mrho ENGINEERS AND BOILER MAKERS—The 
BIRMIN RO. COM 
Patent for Marine aoa EAP-WaL zai Pubular 
en sie Maa tor ; near Birmingliam. 
Lesioon Wh No. 6, Upper T! : 
HE STEAM- ENGINE. W. BROTHERTON 


ta their PA BURL ED OU fr the AL WOR ‘ 
effects _ of 25 t.. quantity: 

Sour any ioe ag ae a its pro Jorennt.ce: on qupet re 
ipabebaiedinnss in genet: +4 N £00, 


N tee 
PATENT OL FACTORY, HUMGERFORD WHARP, CHARING-CROMS, EG 


& 

















282 
Transactions of Scientific Sodies. 
SS ane 


MEETINGS DURING THE ENSUING WEEK. 






Tats Day ..-.-.-.-Asiatic—S, New Burlington-street . -.- ; 
MonpaY.. .....+++Statistical—12, St. James’s-square «--.- M. 
British Architects—16, Grosvenor-street . 8 P.M. 
Chemical—Society of Arts, Adelphi ....- 8 P.M. 
TUBSDAY:.- -.-- +. +. Linng@an INO-SQUATE «+ case ce svnneeee socccoce @ BUM. 
Civil Engineers—25, Great George-street... «.+0+- «+++. 8 PM. 
WEDNESDAY ---. -«Microscopical—2!, Regemt-street «- «+ -+++sessceeeseeeee 7 PM. 
Ethnological—17, Sawille-row «+++ 0+ see ceeecesscceess B Piet. 
THURSDAY -.-----+Royal—Somersct-house --+.++eecseeeececcceeereceees 8) P.M. 
Antiquaries—Somerset-house- «+++ +s sseeceseescereseee 2 P.M, 
Frrpay. ....+-+-+-Philological—London Library, 12, St. James’s-square-.-. 8 P.M. 
Sarurpay ....---.Royal Botanic—Inner Circle, Regent’s Park «. +. +. ++ ++ «. P.M. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

The consideration of the various effects of different modes of electric discharge 
formed the subject of Mr. Faraday’s sixth lecture, delivered on Saturday last. 
The discharge of electricity may take place in a variety of ways and impercep- 
tibly, but its effects are most manifest in what istermed thedisruptive discharge, 
when the accumulative force of the electricity breaks throuzh resisting bodies. 
It has been remarked as a eres | in the electric discharge, that the force 
seems to act from the centre externally in opposite directions, and in passing 
through a card, for instance, perforates a hole with a burr on each side; this the 
advocates of the vitreous and resinous theory of electricity have considered con. 
firmatory of their opinions; but in point of fact, as Mr. Faraday said, all forces 
moving rapidly in one direction produce the same effect ; and specimens were 
shown of metal penetrated by balls which presented the appearance of a burr 
on each side. ‘The disruptive discharge occasions a displacement of the parti- 
cles of the bodies through which the electricity forces a passage, and it is this 
sudden displacement, or expansion, which occasions the rending effects of light- 
ning, and not the action of the lightning alone, of the nature of which no- 
thing is known. The experiment of the electrical mortar, by which a small 
cork ball is thrown out by passing the charge of a Leyden jar through the en- 
closed air, was shown, to illustrate the mechanical effect of the spark on air; 
and a glass tube, filled with water, was broken and shattered, to show the effect 
of a shock on fluids. The glass tube was estimated to bear a pressure of five 
atmospheres, yet the glass was shivered near the fracture in a manner to indi- 
cate the great activity of the force by which it had been broken. Therending 
power of lightning, when passing through the fluid and air vessels of a tree, may, 
therefore, be conceived to be immense, and among other specimens on the lec- 
ture table was a large quantity of small splinters, into which an oak tree had 
been riven by lightning. To illustrate the heating power of electricity, nume- 
rous experiments were made. The firing of gas by a spark from themachine, 
of powdered resin by the discharge of a Leyden jar, and ofa mixture of a chlo- 
ride with antimony by the same means, were exhibited. Though heat is thus 
manifestly evolved by electricity, no sensation of heat is experienced when an 
electric spark or shock is received through the hand, and, as Mr. Faraday de- 
monstrated, ether may be fired by a spark emitted from the finger, and even 
by ice. Ice, indeed, may in cold weather, when free from moisture, be excited 
like glass, and will emit sparks that will fire ether. Some curious exemplifi- 
cations were given of the different results attending the discharge of electricity 
under various circumstances. Gunpowder, for example, when unconfined, can- 
not be exploded by an ordmary electric discharge, the effect being merely to 
disperse the particles of the powder; but when the discharge is made through 
a wetted string the gunpowder is exploded. A strip of gold leaf was made part 
of the same circuit with gunpowder, for the purpose of showing the different 
effects on each when the discharge took place rapidly through wires, and when 
retarded by interposing an imperfect conductor, like water. When the discharge 
was made through wires, the gold leaf was deflagrated and the gunpowder dis- 
persed, but not exploded; when a wet string was made part of the circuit, the 
gunpowder was exploded and the gold leaf was uninjured. Static electricity 
was used for blasting in mining operations before the mode now adopted for 
the use of the voltaic battery ; for which pu the wire was ordinarily coated 
with an insulating substance, to prevent the discharge from taking place through 
the earth instead of through the wire, but the experiment had succeeded through 
a length of 150 feet of unprotected wire lying on the grass, proving on a large 
scale that electricity will traverse a long line of a good conductor in preference 
to taking a shorter course through an imperfect one. Several illustrations of 
the preference of electricity to the shortest course were given, by discharging 
a small battery throagh strips of gold leaf variously disposed on cards, when it 
was evident, by the deflagration of the gold, that the electricity had taken the 
shortest path. There are so many circumstances which vary the discharge of 
electricity, and thereby alter its effects, that it is extremely difficult to deter- 
mine the cause of the destructive action of lightning. A comparatively feeble 
discharge of electricity might in some circumstances do more damage than a 
more powerful one. In one case which Mr. Faraday said he bad observed, a 
house had been set on fire by the melted globules of a copper bell-wire having 
fallen on some curtains; now if, in such a case, the discharge had not been in- 
terrupted, or had been more powerful, the metal might have been deflagrated 
and dispersed, and the house would net have been set on fire, The different 
effects of large and smaller discharges through a wire of the same size were 
shown ; in one case the metal had been just melted, and the globules of it re- 
mained on the paper; in the other case the metal had been deflagrated, leav- 
ing a broad mark on the paper, but no remains of the metal. The state of the 
weather may greatly modify the effects of a discharge. When the bricks of a 
building, for example, are wet, they serve as imperfect conductors of lightning, 
and may change its rending force into a heating power ; and Mr. Faraday, after 
two or three trials, succeeded in firing, by the discharge of a Leyden jar, gun- 
powder placed upon a wet brick. 

The seventh lecture of the course was delivered by Prof. Faraday, on Tues- 
day last, on which occasion he was honoured with the presence of Prince Albert, 
who occupied a chair immediately in front of the lecture table. The hght of 
the electric spark was the subject to which Mr. Faraday almost exclusively di- 
rected the attention of his audience, and the room was for nearly the whole time 
darkened, to show with greater effect the brilhancy of the light and its intense 

wer. In the first place, the power which it of illuminating opaque 
bodies were shown, by sending sparks and the discharge of a Leyden jar through 
ivory and eggs, which became as distinctly illuminated as if composed of ground 
glass, and had been lighted within ty, acandle, The instantaneous character 
of the light was exhibited by Prof. Wheatstone’s arrangement for ascertaining 
the duration of the light of an electric spark. A concave mirror was made to 
revolve with great rapidity, and the flame of a candle was first reflected on a 
screen, to show that with a continuous light the impression on the retina re- 
mains until the circle is completed, and thus a circle of light is represented ; 
but when the electric spark was reflected on the screen the spark only was visi- 
ble, without any tendency to spread, however a, the mirror was revolved. 
The flame of the candle and the spark were then together reflected on the 
sereen, when the curious effect was seen of a luminous ring of light produced 
by the flame, in which Juminous circle the electric spark appeared brilliantly 
distinct, as if the mirror had been stationary. The duration of the electric 
spark had been ascertained in this manner not to exceed the five hundred thou- 
sandth part of a second. So powerful, indeed, is the light of the electric spark, 
said Mr. Faraday, that if it were continued even for a second it would destroy 
the organs of vision. The light of the electric spark is vastly more intense than 
what is termed the electric light, the latter being an exhibition of the lumi- 
nous power in a much lower degree of intensity. Several experiments were 
shown by passing the electric spark through glass vessels, in which a partial 
vacuum had been produced. e beautiful flood of purple light that was thus 
transmitted through a long tube closely resembled the appearance of the Aurora, 
and Mr. Faraday observed that the identity of Aurora with the electric light 
had now become firmly established, and most of the glorious phenomena of at- 
mospheric electricity can be imitated on a small scale; showing the transition 
of the Aurora to a falling star, and a flash of lightning in proportion to the den- 
sity of the air through which the electricity passes. In a perfect vacuum the 
electricity is conducted with nearly the same facility as through wires, but its 
track is marked by beautiful irradiations of purple light. The electric spark is 
the only light known which has sufficient intensity to restore the luminosity of 
phosphate of lime. Some of that substance was sprinkled on a hot iron, and it 
emitted a strong phosphorescent light, which after a short time became extin- 

i ; and Mr. Faraday said nothing could restore this property but ex 
sure to the light of the electric spark, the ordinary electric light being too le 
to have any restorative effect. Mr. Faraday exhibited the power of static elec- 
tricity to communicate magnetism. By sending the discharge of a Leyden jar 
through several needles they became magnets, and by reversing the direction 
of the discharge the poles of the magnets became changed ; those ends of the 
needles which had been north poles becoming south, and the contrary. After 
the lecture Prince Albert remained some time conversing with Mr. Faraday, 
and examining the apparatus. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
June 12,—Josava Frevp, Esq. (President), in the chair. 

The first paper read was “ A description of the Construction of a Collar Roof, 
with arched trusses of bent timber, at East Horseley Park,” by the Right Hon, 
the Earl of Lovelace, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 

The roof, which covered a hat! of 56 feet long by 24 feet wide, was described 
as being sustained by four arched trusses, springing from stone corbels. The 
ribs of these were each composed of four layers of — oe 


bent to the required form 
tracery were also bent to the required forms in the same manner, thus giv: 
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to each other, which facilitated the mote Fi aA, apna ona the 


. The ceiling was formed 1 bearding, aad 
as the slate battens crossed it in a horizontal direction, the roof was strongly 
braced against the action of wind, and thestaining of the alternate boards gave 
a ing variety of effect. 

his of construction was first suggested by Colonel Emy, in his work 
on “Carpentry,” but he had applied it to much flatter roofs of large span; 
whereas welace’s intention was to demonstrate its applicability to roofs 
for edifices in the pointed and Tudor styles, and to show that great advan 
would result from bending timbers, rather than cutting them to the requisite 
forms; that the thrust of the roof might be entirely taken from the upper part 
of the walls, and carried far down them, and that such a construction might be 
adopted as would satisfy every condition of solidity, and at the same time ad- 
niit of considerable decoration. 

In the discussion which ensued, the ingenuity of the design and of the mode 
of execution of the roof were equally approved, and the noble Karl was deserv- 
edly complimented for the motives which induced him to bring to the institu- 
tion the account of one of his works. 

The second paper was a “ Statement of Observations made onthe Initial and 
Terminal Velocities of Trains in descending Inclined Planes,” by Captain W. 
Moorsom, M. Inst. C.E. 

The observations were 82 in number, and were made during the ordina 

ing of trains on the Waterford and Kilkenny Railway, the gauge of which 
is 5 feet 3 inches, over two adjeining inclines, each falling at the rate of 1m 100 
for upwards of 14 mile, with a short intermediate level between them. 

The speeds at which the descent was begun varied from 20 to nearly 44 miles 
per hour, and the loads varied from $2 to 94 tons. 

One of the planes presented for the greater part of its length two curves of a 
radius of 1} and 1 1-6th mile respectively, and the other plane was straight for 
part of its length, but contained a curve of 24 miles radius, The general re- 
sults in the more curved plane were, that initial velocities of 20 to 30 miles per 
hour, at the top of the plane, became terminal velocities of 24 to 28 miles per 
hour; and on the straighter plane the same initial velocities became terminal 
between 29 and 31 miles per hour. Again, on the more curved plane, initial 
velocities between 30 and 40 miles per hour, became terminal at velocities be- 
tween 293 and 31} miles per hour; and on the straighter plane the same ini- 
tial velocities became terminal at 303 to 334 miles per hour. 

Initial velocities above 40 miles per hour were noted only upon the more 
curved plane, and became terminal at 30 to 31 miles per hour. There did not 
appear to be any constant proportion between the load in motion and terminal 
velocity; but the latter appeared to be dependant more upon initial velocity 
thaa upon the weight or character of frontage of the trains. 

The general practical conclusion was deduced, that the question of gauge had 
little or nothing to do with terminal velocity derived from gravity, and that 
the views generally entertained by engineers, during past years, of the it re- 
sistances experienced by trains at high velocities, were borne out by the obser- 
vations recorded in the paper. ‘ 

The proceedings of the evening concluded with a paper by Lieut.-Col. Harry 
D. Jones, R.E., M. Inst. C.E., “ Descriptive of the Bridge at Athlone,” erected 
under the authority of the Shannon Commissioners, from the designs of Mr. 
Rhodes, M. Inst. C.E. The paper described the great difficulties experienced 
from the rush of water into the coffer-dams, through the porous gravel stratum 
in which they were placed, and the ingenious modes of overcoming these im- 
—s The bridge, of three arches of stone and one of iron, the latter 

aving the means of opening for the navigation, was fully described, and was 
admitted to be not only a beautiful structure, but to have been built fora small 
sum (about 24,0002), considering its extent. A beautiful set of drawings, and 
the printed specifications for the work, illustrated the paper. 

The paper announced to be read at the meeting of Tuesday, June 19, was 
“On the employment of High-pressure Steam for Marine Engines,” by Mr. 
John pron Mem. Inst. C.E. —— 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
The annual distribution of prizes given by the Society for the Encourage- 


the house of the society, in the Adelphi—H.R.H. Prince ALBent, the presi- 


less the interest of the ones I at heart, and was most happy in meeting so nu- 
merous and highly-respecta 
considered the society was making satisfactory progress, and that these distri- 


nufactures of the country. He then alluded to the two medals which his Royal 
Highness offered last year on his own account—one for a good cement to bind 
glass together, as he thought it a matter of great importance that glass should, 
as much as possible, be substituted for metal in domestic utensils as a matter 
of cleanliness and health ; this medal was not awarded, from want of competi- 
tion. The other was for an improved system in the production of sugar. His 
Roya! Highness spoke at length on the position of affairs in the West Indian 
islands, where there was room for much improvement in the economic produc- 
tion of the land, and showed that he was well acquainted with the subject, as 
well as many others connected with the arts and sciences——Mr. Scorr Rus- 
SELL read the report, which alluded to the rapid and satisfactory progress of 
the society ; the income had increased from 800/. to 16001 per annum. The 
prizes were then awarded, from the list of which we select the following from 
the sections of fine arts, manufactures, and mechanics :— 


Messrs. H. and E. Highton, for several improvements and new principles introduced by 
them in the construction of electric telegraphs—the large gold medal. 

Mr. N. J. Holmes, for his diamond needie, and coil, and lightning conductor for electric 
telegraphs—the large gold metal. 

Mr. W. Peirce, for his pyro-pneumatic stove—the large silver medal. 

Mr. Arthur Dunn, for his means of indicating the temperature of the steam, and also of 
the boilers of steam engines—the large silver medal. 

Mr. Haigh, for his water meter—the large silver medal. 

Messrs. Terraffe and Willett, for their method of slating roofs—the large silver medal. 

Mr. P. Watt, for his method of keeping two forming surfaces moving at required rates, 
by means of racks and pistons—the silver Isis medal. 

Mr. J. A Hatfield, for the improved character of his bronzes, specially exemplified in 
the “‘ Dying Gladiator”—the gold Isis medal. 

The Coalbrookdale Iron Company, for the superiority of their iron castings—the gold 
Isis medal. 

Mr. J. F. Christy, for his specimens of printing on glass with enamelled colours—t he 
large silver medal. 

F. Ostler and Co., for their glass manufactures—the large silver medal. 

Messrs. A. Pellatt and Co., for thelr specimens of coloured and cut glass—the large 
silver medal. 

Mr. W. Potts, for his novel union of metal, glass, and porcelain—the large silver medal. 

Mr. J. Tennant, for his efforts to promote ornamental art in British marbles—the large 
silver medal. 

Messrs. Halls, for their Florentine Mosaic table top—the large silver medal. 

After some conversation, the Chevalier Bunsen prop osed, and Sir E. Cop- 
RINGTON seconded, a vote of thanks to Prince Albert, who replied in neat and 


elegant terms, and the proceedings terminated. 


In the evening, a numerous party of the members dined ther at the Star and 
Garter, Richmond, when, in the unavoidablé absence of Mr. Webster (one of the vice- 
presidents), the duties of the chair were very ably conducted by Mr. Winkworth, a mem- 
ber of the council. 
After the cloth was removed, the Caaimmay proposed, in a few appropriate remarks, 
the health of the Queen, which was most enthusiastically responded to—the whole com- 
pany singing, in r‘ght good style, the national anthem. The chairman then proposed 
the health of Prince Albert, the president of the society, and also of the Queen Dowager, 
and the rest of the Royal family, both of which were responded to with the usual marks 
of loyalty. 
The CuaisMan then proposed the toast of the evening, “ Success to the Society of Arts.” 
He entered into a brief but interesting review of the proceedings of the ees and took 
notice of the great good it had accomplished, in having been the first to bring forward and 
encourage some of the most distinguished scientific men and most eminent artists of this 
country. He alluded with much good taste to the different means the society had lately 
adopted with such success for the of arts, manufactures, and commerce. 
He was happy to see the vice-chair fiiled by Mr. Winsor, one of the oldest membersof the 
society, and whose father was mainly instrumental in introducing the use of gas. 
The health of the presidents and council was proposed by Mr. Winsor, and responded 
to by Mr. Winxkwortu; the health of Mr. Winsor, by the Cuatnman ; the former re- 
turned thanks, and the health of the members of the committees, responded to 
Messrs. Bartow and Catruorr. The health of Mr. Whishaw, by Mr. Baatow ; 
justly attributed to that gentleman much of the success of the society, and lauded him for 
the great zeal he always evinced for its welfare—sentiments which were received with 
loud cheers by all present.—Mr. Wutsnaw ack nowledged the compliment in very suitable 
language, and stated that he always felt the greatest possible interest in the proceedings 
of the society, and he would continue his best endeavours to promote its success. He be- 
lieved that the real merit of raising the society to its present proud position was dae to 
the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Webster and one or two other of its staunch friends. 
The following toasts were then proposed —‘ Mr. Scott Russell and Mr. Davenport, the 
secretary and assistant-secretary ”—responded to by the latter.—* Mr. Winkworth, the 
Chairman,” who returned thanks.-- “The Visitors present.” Mr. Tnomrson returned 
thanks.—*“ The Members of the Society.” Mr. J. H. Muncuison returned thanks for himself 
and the other members, and noticed that this society was the oldest im London, with the 
exception of the Royal Society ; and that it was the only scientific society which 





to attract the special eare of royalty, his Royal Highness, the late Duke of Sussex, 4 
been the predecessor of her Majesty’s Consort. 
The party then broke up, returned to town, highly delighted with the evening’s 





DereapruLt Wounps 1s A LEG soUNDLY CURED BY HoLttoway’s OrsTMENT 

AND Puis.—Mr. Henry Grey, , residing at No. 6, Temple-lane, City, states 

that he suffered the most pains in his leg for a considerable time, occasioned 
which ly met with; two wounds 





ing 
great st h and lightness, as well as performing the work with greater 
of labour. rhe was Gat c08- etn tue Wldhnsaiion Lela. 


inch each, from tub-stave oak, glued together, with the fibres at right angles 





ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, took place on Thursday last, at | 


dent, in opening the business, expressed his regret at being prevented, on the | 
last occasion, from fulfilling his duties as president, assured them he had not | 


le an assemblage on the present occasion. He | 


butions of prizes materially advanced the various branches of the arts and ma- | 





LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


At the tenth annual Loy of proprietors in this association, r, 
cently held in Edinburgh, we find, roe thereport, that, during the year ending 
5th last, 504 new policies had been issued, enpienting assurances to 
the amount of 21,2387, the annual premiums being 7027I. 16s. 8d., exceeding 
the transactions of the preceding year by 92,1302, on 196 policies. A branch 
has been established in London, at 64, Old Broad-street, where the business 
transacted has considerably exceeded the anticipations of the directors. The 
usual valuation of the assets and liabilities of the society had been made, and 
a4 return is to be made, out of the surplus, to the holders of policies effected on 
or before 5th April, 1845, of 85 per cent., or upwards of one-third of the cur- 
rent year’spremiums, ‘This is the distinguishing feature of the institution ; 0 
th April in each year the precise state of the affairs is ascertained, and tht 
profits arising in the course of business is enjoyed by the policy-holders of five 
years’ standing during life. ‘Thus, in 1845, 1846, and 1847, the returns amounted 
to 30 per cent. of the entire premiums paid. In 1848 and 1849 they have 
amounted to 35 per cent. ; a policy-holder paying a premium of 1002 received 
back from the office 35/.; another paying 502 received back 17d. 10s., the effect 
being to reduce premiums of 1002 to 652, of 502. to 821. 10s., and others in the 
same proportion. From the tables of rates of assurance, with or without share 
of surplus, the advantages of the former are in the following proportions :—On a 
life of 20, with sbare of surplus, thepremium has become reduced from 12. 17s. to 
11. 4s. per annum ; while without share the premium paid annually is 12. 12s, 8d., 
and at 45 the payment annually is reduced from 34. 17s. 2d. to 2/. 10s, 2d.- 
while without s of surplus it continues at 32 8s, 1d. The principle is de- 
cidedly good, and offers great inducement to join the institution, which is, we 
believe, the only assurance office in Seotland which has adopted the plan. 











LIFE ASSURANCE.* 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary increase of associations for the assurance of human 
life, and the correspondingly higher interest which has been awakened to the principle 
during the past 20 years, there has hitherto been no work upon the subject written in 
an intelligible and easy style, by which information on the subject may be furnished to 
those who may be anxious to acquire a thorough knowledge of its principles and practice, 
without the inclination to enter into the elaborate calculations and mathematical details 
with which all former works on life assurance abound. We are glad to find that this de- 
sideratum is now supplied in the publication of a volume by Effingham Wilson, from the 
pen of Mr. Alfred Burt, containing an historical and statistical account of the population 
, the law of mortality, and the differeni systems of life assurance, including the’ validity 

and non-validity of life policies, with observations on friendly societies and savings’ banks. 
| It contains also a review of ife assurance, explanatory of the n and the 
| various purposes to which ‘it ae byes as We have observed, and truly, that higher 
| interest has been to ages of life assurance within the past 20 years 
| —@ fact evidenced by the number of new institutions which have sprung up in that pe- 
, Tiod. Still this, like many other highly useful systems, is inadequately appreciated, 
| which will clearly Le seen on taking into consideration the extent and rapid increase of 
the population, when it will be found that but a small section of the community avail 
themselves of the advantages offered, or have had the forethought to make provision for 
their fumilies, in case of death or increasing bodily infirmity. This probably has not arisen 
| So much from apathy or indifference as from a want of acquaintance the principles 
| Of assurance, and from inost of the authors of the works hitherto extant having treated 
| the subject in too abstruse, technical, mathematical, and nninteresting a style, to render 
it inducive or intelligible to those who are ignorant of this brench of knowledge. 

The author by this publication has furnished, in clear and intelligible language, a 
| plain and practical treatise upon life assurance, and has added to our literature a very 
| instructive work, containing curious, highly interesting, and useful information for all 

who may not be very familar with the statistics of human life and the details of life as- 
; Surance. The author is evidently au fait to his subject, and brings with him the fruit of 
_ experience in the subject he dilates upon ; while much of the merit of the work consists 
j in its classification and arr 








ment, giving great facilities while under , and ren- 
| dering it highly useful as a k of reference. It ap be said to contain every detail 
; requisite to obtain a comprehensive acquaintance with the entire system, and written in 

a style which will render the subject familar to persons of ordinary ca and com. 
mon-place attainments. The introductory observations convey some valuable informa- 

tion. We are here informed that the amount of capital already invested is 50,000,0002., 
1 yielding a revenue to the Government of 1,000,000. per annum. The sums accumulated 
by the varions offices amount to 40,000,000/.—one- quarter of which amount has been ob- 
tained by the Equitable alone. The engagements entered into by the whole of the com- 
panies cannot be less than 120,000,0007. sterling, not only for the advantage of indi- 
| viduals now in existence, but affecting the interests of generations yet unborn. Money 
being the sole stock in trade of a life assurance office, they are necessaxil exempted 
from those disastrous influences to which commerce generally is exposed. Belng founded 
on vital statistics, and the acknowledged laws of mortality, the calculations upon which 
it rests are not liable to those changes inseparable from ordinary speculations. The 
first chapter is devoted to a statistical view of the population, an exp-anation of the ob- 
| jects and advantages of a correct census, with the geometrical progression of the popu- 
| lation, from which some curious particulars are to be obtained. In the second chapter, 
| Mr. Burt takes a view of the law of human mortality, and of the tables constructed 
' thereon; shows the mode of ascertaining the number of deaths, and of calculating the 
probabilities and the chances of life; concluding with a history of the various tables 
| which have at different tines been constructed, and from which the uniformity in the 
number of deaths at corresponding periods is strikingly apparent. ‘As an example of 
this, we give the following extract :—* In a single parish, a whole street may be deso- 
lated ; a single family may be exterminated ; but these calamities, which fall so heavily 
upon the individual sufferers, are unknown to the great bulk of society. Of two men, 
the stronger and healthier dies ; of two ships exposed to the same gale, the crazy bark 
arr ives safe—whilst her sturdy consort sinks beneath the ‘tempest’s shocks. Each suc- 
ceeding year witnesses a gradual diminution in the number of violent deaths—the efforts 
of science, and the growth of knowledge, giving to man a greater power over the cli- 
mates; but we still hear of mines being blown up, despite the invention of the ‘ Davy ;’ 
floating-belts and life-boats cannot prevent shipwrecks, or save more than a limited num- 
ber; and all the art of the physician is often exerted in vain by the bedside of the young 
man—whilst the aged sufferer survives as if by miracle. But with the whole popula- 
tion, the duration of human which to ordinary observers appears so mysterious, is 
subject to laws as exact ae those which regulate the recurrence of the seasons, or other 
natural events; and the number of deaths to be expected yearly at each particular age 
may be anticipated with such precision as to be entirely reliedon. * * * The namber of 
births, marriages, and deaths, the relative proportions of the seacs, the number of ships 
cast away, of houses destroyea by fire, of suicides, one year with anothér, are found to 
be nearly equal during equal periods of time. Thus it will be found that, out of any 
large numbers of persons at a particular age, the deaths during the ensuing year will be 
a certain number. Take 10,900 persons of the age of 52, we are as sure as we are of the 
times of eclipses, and the rising of the san and moon, tit the deaths among them next 
year will be about 150. The average duration of life is now ascertained with such mi- 
nute accuracy, that it may be dealt with with more certainty than any other commo- 
dity, if we may thus express ourselves.” In the third chapter, the author considers the 
rise and progress of life assurance, and its varying systems, in which will be found mat- 
ter of curious interest, and valuable information respecting the origin and foundation of 
the different offices. The fourth chapter dilates on the principle and practice of life as- 
surance, and describes the business rates, policies, and premiums, with various useful in- 
formation on the subject of life assurance. This portion of the work closes with an expo- 
sition of legal invalidity to which assurance policies are liable, and shows that all policies 
in offices where the directors have the power to dispute are unsafe, points out the risk 
to which the assured are exposed, and the justice and necessity of fulfilling the condi- 
tions entered into, and paying every claim in full, rather than that the parties having 
the management of assurance business, as is too often the case, should attempt to over- 
strain any point of law to avoid payment. The final chapters contain several useful ob- 





servations on the origin, rise, progress, and defects of friendly societies, and a comparison 
between the principles of assurance and savings’ banks. author dias examined, in a 
comprehensive manner, the common objections urged life assurance: and so lu- 
cid and convincing are his remarks on this sabject, that we think much good will be ef- 
fected by this portion of the essay in removing doubts, correcting errors, and inducing its 
more general ado by all classes of the community. Taking the volume as a whole, 
we can say, that the entire subject is placed before ordinary readers‘in a clear, simple, 
and effective manner. The history, statistics, and science, is intelligibly and instruc- 
tively treated; and this work will be perused by all classes of readers with much amuse- 
mnent, as well as edification. 

*“ Life Assurance: an Historical and Statistical Account of the Population, the Law 
of Mortality, and the Different Systems of Life Assurance ; including the Validity and 
Non- Validity of Life Policies : with Observations on Friendly Societies and Savings’ Banks; 
to which 1s added a Review of Life Assurance, explanatory of the Nature, Advantages, 
and the various purposes to which it may be applied.” By ALerep Burt, Esq., Secretary 
to a Life Office. London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 








8 y ‘or the Management of Railway Accounts; and a word or two on 
a udit, By Samcec Norury, accountant. London: Effingham Wilson. 
This, as its title imports, is a pamphlet in which is suggested the best and simplest 

modes of keeping railway accounts, not only that the officials may always, at a glance, be 

perfectly aware.of the exact state of affairs, but that shareholders of the lowest attain- 
pre aay Speer yams + Lament § perfectly understand the ion -in which their company 
stands. The method is such as any accountant wonld adopt, and has 
doubtless been followed by railway companies; and it would be well if the system was 
universally adopted. In the first period he separates fhe construction accoant from that 
of the rolling stock ; and on ing the line, by his plan of keeping the revenue ac- 
count, a mere glance at the balance-sheet would show the certaia amount of net revenue, 

the state of assets and liabilities, and guide di , to a fraction, as to what amount 0 

surplus funds were legitimately available for a dividend , and had this plan been enforced 

in the E: yunties’ offices, and honestly followed out, many of the evils that com- 
pany has would never lave been i on it. : 

4a 








Sommer Beveraces.—Mr. Masters, the inventor of an improved method of 
manufacturing nectar, and other aerated waters, lias just completed an ingenious 
apparatus for drawing off liquids from bottles without removing the cork or 
stopper, by means of which bottles, or other vessels, can be charged with car- 
bonic acid gas or with atmospheric air in a very simple manner, 80 that beer 
or other liquid which has become flat can be made as brisk as champagne, 
without the slightest trouble. Mr. Masters appears indefatigable in bringing Z 
out something new, and whieh, in every instance, has proved of general utility, 
among which may be mentioned his patent freezing and cooling decanters, JOG 
and vases of every description, also his patent sherry cobbler mee See cool- 
ing jug, in which a sufficient acts of ice for several s cobblers can be 

afew minutes (without the aid of ice), at the cost of 2d. ; also his patent 
freezing and cooling machine for making cream and water ices, daring the pto- 
duction of which (only a few minutes) Blocks of ice can be made from spring 
water, and wine pace | at the same time, all without the aid of ice, and at very 
trifling expense. Mr. Masters has also brought to perfection several other 
useful machines for freezing and cooling, which are ee most domestic 
purposes where artificial lnseqaleel, vod hoe hot climates, hotels, or families, 
are alike indispensable. The apparatus described may be seen in at 





Mr. Masters’s show-rooms, Regent-street, and Mansion House- City. 
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‘ “STATISTICS OF COAL.”—No. II. 
BY BICHARD COWLEY TAYLOR, ESQ., F.G.8. 
‘The following table gives a view of the relative magnitude of the prin- 
cipal coal-producing countries, and their respective areas of coal land in 
English square miles, with the proportions which they severally bear to 
each other. In Spain, the Asturias alone are noticed; in France and Bel- 





gium only the concessions:— Entire area Area of Proportions of 
Coun each coal coal to their 
tries. country. land. whole areas. 
Great Britain, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales-. 120,290 .....- 11,859 .-+.+. I-l 
Spain (Asturias region) «+++ ++++++++eeeee+ UT7,7BL seceee 3,408 ceeeee 168) 
France (area of fixed concessions), in 1845 .- 203,736 ..+.+. 1,719 se+0++ 1-118 
Belgium conceded lands ....+-+-seceeeeeee Ty on BIS nccoce 1-92 
Pennsylvania, United States ...++-++++++++ 43,960 «e005 15,437 veers 1-3 
British provinces of New Brunswick, Nova 81,113 18,000 1-43 
Scotia, Cape Breton, and Newfoundland ett RSee:  PMeee wr ee thy BS 
The United States of America ...+- «-.+++ 2,280,000 133,132 f 1-17 
The 12 principal coal-producing states ...... 565,283 §°*"* . vkd 1-4 





184,073 
From this it will be seen that in point of absolute area of coal formation, 
after America the four eastern colonies of British America take the lead, 
being more than Great Britain, Asturias, France, and Belgium together; 
Pennsylvania, as a state, takes the second; Great Britain the third. But 
as regards European countries she stands first; Spain second, France third, 
and Belgium last, though, as regards territorial proportion, she stands second. 
The following 1 ea: summary presents a comparative view of coal ope- 
rations in the different countries of Europe, and the year 1845 is adopted 
for general comparison :— 
Betcium.—There were in full operation 212 mines, and not in work 
97 others—making, in all, 309 mines, comprising 540 coal-pits in opera- 
tion and construction, and employing 38,500 miners and 500 steam-en- 
gines, of an aggregate force of 22,851-horse power. The product of their 
labour was 4,445,240 tons, which were returned at the value of 39,844,191 fr., 
at the prices of extraction, equal to $7,689,900, or to 1,660,0001. sterling. 
In 1845, the quantity raised was 4,960,077 tons, 
Prussia.—There were about 752 mines, or pits, of coal, anthracite, and 
lignitein operation. These employed 24,024 miners, and produced 3,245,607 
tons, whose value is given in the official returns at 793,860/. sterling. ‘The 
four coal provinces of Prussia produced 3,650,000 tons, of the value of 
22,500,000 fr. Three German states of the Zollverein yielded 250,000 
tons, of the value of 903,750/. 
France.—During the year 1845 there were, according to official docu- 
ments, 449 coal mines work and unworked, employing 30,778 miners, and 
producing 4,141,617 tons of mineral fuel; their value at the pit’s mouth 
was 1,603,106/. sterling. The average quantity raised in each of these 
three kingdoms, in 1845, was remarkably similar; but there is a material 
difference in the value assigned to the coal at the point of production. 
Great Brirarn.—As the details of the production and distribution of 
the coal in this country (except as regards the coasting trade and foreign 
exportation) are not officially registered, as in the continental states we 
have previously cited, an exact comparison with them can searcely be in- 
stituted. We may state, however, that about 1845-46 the current esti- 
mate of the total production of coul in the British mines was 31,500,000 
of tons, whose value at the place of extraction was considered to be 
9,100,000/. sterling. 
Unitep States or America.—One of the chief characteristics of this 
immense territory is the enormous areas of forest and mountain, which re- 
main almost in their primitive solitude. Within these regions vast ranges 
of coal formations exist; their limits imperfectly defined by the geologist, 
and scarcely more productive now than at the period of the earth’s first 
occupation by the aboriginal races. It would be, under suth circum- 
stances, incorrect to attempt comparison with the well-worked coal-fields 
of Europe. It will be sufficient to give an approximate estimate of the 
annual production. From the census of 1840, it is to be understood that 
the capital employed in theiron trade in the United States was $20,000,000; 
in other metals, $1,820,061; in coal, $6,224,464—making a total of 
$ 28,476,656. The total number of tons of anthracite and bituminous coal 
raised was 1,849,317; workmen employed, 6811. These returns are sup- 
posed to have been understated, from the various difficulties met with in 
making yeturns; in 1845 the production of anthracite alone was 2,023,052 
tons; 1846, 2,343,992 tons; 1847, 2,982,309 tons. Of bituminous coal it 
appears impossible to get correct returns; but a rough estimate of both 
descriptions for 1847 gives 5,000,000 tons, valued at the place of pro- 
duction at $7,500,000, and at the place of consumption, $ 20,000,000. 
Pennsylvania is the only state which can be at all compared with European 
coal statistics; but here, from the free nature of their institutions, correct 
returns cannot be obtained. This state contains 28,134,400 acres, of which 
9,862,600 acres, or more than one-third, are covered with anthracite and 
bituminous coal, Kentucky, Virginia, and Ohio, have each also one-third 
their surfaces covered with coal-fields; Indiana has one-fifth, and Illinois 
actually three-fourths of her entire area carboniferous. These six states 
comprise 279,755 square miles, averaging each 46,626 square miles, or 
nearly as large as England, which has 49,643. 

In the preparation of his materials, it was not intended to devote any 
portion of the volume to iron; as, however, the rapid advance of the coal 
trade is so intimately connected with that manufacture, Mr. ‘Taylor has 
introduced some miscellancous results which fell inhisway, The respec- 
tive proportions of the iron manufacture, in the different states of Europe 
and America, are, for 1845—Great Britain, 2,200,000 tons; United States, 
502,000 tons; France, 448,000 tons; Russia, 400,000 tons; Prussia, 300,000 
tons; Austria, 190,000 tons; Belgium, 150,000 tons; Sweden, 145,000 
tons; Spain (1841), 26,000 tons; all other European countries, 50,000 
tons==making a total of 4,411,000 tons per annum. 

After passing from coal to iron, the author was very naturally led to 
railroads, steam-engines, and steam-vessels; so closely are the subjects 
woven into each other, The following statement shows the number of 
miles of railway finished and in progress, in 1844:—Great Britain and 
Treland, 2089 miles; Germuny and Prussia, 2500; France, 1750; Russia, 
1500; United States, 3,688 = 11,507 miles. In England, the total miles 
authorised to be made, to 1847, were 8384, and 1862 constructed. From 
2 non-official article, published in 1846, it appeared that in America there 
Were in operation 4731 miles of railway, constructed at a cost of 26,325,983l. 

In 1833, the number of steam-vessels in Great Britain was 386; in 
1837, they had increased to 620; tonnage, 69,800; and, in 1845, they 
amounted to 916, with a tonnage of 118,772 tons. In the year 1811, the 
first American steam-boat was launched by Fulton. In 1840, the num- 
ber of steam-vessels engaged in internal navigation in the States was 800; 
in 1846, there were 1500 on the western waters alone, exclusive of war 
Steamers and revenue vessels, France possessed 75 steam-boats in 1833; 
in 1846, the number had increased to 259, exclusive of 68 war steamers, 
in commission and building; while, in 1847, Russia had 32 war steamers. 
The results of these investigations show that rapid as the march of produc- 
tive industry has been in the Old World, the New World has by no means 
suffered herself to be left behind, more es cially in the adaptation of the 
wonderful powers of steam, and her advancement in the operative and 
industrial arts, [To be continued.} 

EXTRAORDINARY Instance or Dry- rot.—In the Transactions of the Instt- 
tution of Civil Engineers (Ireland), there is a paper by Sir ‘Thomas Deane on a 
singular instance of decay of timber from dry-rot, which took place in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, at Cork. This church being found to be in a bad 
State of repair, the parishioners resolved on building a new one; but, through 
me of funds, the design was abandoned, and a thorough repair decided on. 
-J€ tower was taken down, and a portion of the church rebuilt; a great por- 
tion of the old timber work was retained, and thought sufficiently sound; and 
7 tay under the floor, and in connection with the burial vaults beneath, 
there were longitudinal beams of Irish oak, of from 12 to 14 inches square, 
among this retained timber; Memel joists were placed on these beams, new 

oors were laid, the pews refixed, and the whole completed and opened for ser- 











leasant smell, and on openin, i 
» g the floors under the pews a most extraordina 

Scene presented itself. ‘There were flat fungi of ei ad size primal 
Fagen almost occupied a space equal to the size of a pew, and 8 inches thick. 
a other places fhey appeared growing with the ordinary dry-rot, some in the 
orm of a conyolyulus, with stems from a quarter to half-an-inch in diameter ; 
by when first ex the whole were of a beautiful buff colour, and emitted 
© usual smell of the dry-rot fungus. The action on the Memel timber was 
“a ishing—the shape was the same.as when first from the saw, but the weight 
and strength were gone; a whole joist, 12 to 14 feet long, could be lifted by a 
pr with almost as much ease as‘a walking: stick. Brick vaulting had to be 
h tituted for the beams and floors, and which was paved with York and 
annon flags in Roman cement; new pews were erected; and although the 


private canals—one executed by Sir J. Ramsden, near Huddersfield, another by Sir N. 
Gresley, near Newcastle-under-Lyme, and the third by Lord Thanet, a short affair, near 
Skipton Castle. : 


1795 no less than 43 canals were planned, and acts relative to 15 new undertakings were 


relative to two of the most import: 
and the Kennet and Avon, belong to this period, being passed, the one in 1793, and the 
other in 1794. The first of these, one of the most spirited enterprises of the kind, begins 
at the Oxford Canal, near Braunston, to the Thames, at Brentford—a course of 90 miles. 
The undertaking was the last step in Brindley’s grand plan of inland communication 
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No. Il.—CANALS. 

It may seem somewhat strange, that while canals of the greatest magnitude had been 
undertaken on the continent, England contented herself with scouring and deepening 
her rivers until the middle of the last century. The necessity, it must be owned, was not 
so stringent asin France. Yet the development of commerce in this country, long be- 
fore the time we have mentioned, was sufficient to render almost necessary some better 
means of inland navigation than those afforded by our natural water-courses. ‘ It is true 
that the great southern towns, lying as they did either on large rivers gr by the sea, did 
not require canals to the same extent as the cities of the northern and midland districts. 
As soon, therefore, as industry and enterprise had bégun to assume importance in those 
parts of the island, the idea of forming canals to the various centres of manufacture fol- 


lowed as a matter of course; and in the year 1720 we find the first definite proposal for 
the execution of one of these important undertakings ever made in this kingdom. At 
that time the means of effecting a communication between the east and west seas, through 
the estuaries of the Aire and the Ribble, had attracted the attention of the enterprising 
men of Yorkshire and La ire. Various schemes were set on foot for carrying this 
project into execution, which resulted in an Act being obtained, in 1720, for the under- 
taking which has since ripened into the LEeps AnD LiverPooL CANAL. 
Before, however, any practical progress was made towards the completion of this scheme, 
‘the Duke of BaipcwaTer commenced the execution of his own magnificent canal, under 
the supervision of Mr. Brindley. All other projectors now appear to have held back un- 
til they could witness the result of this work ; and, consequently, scarcely anything was 
done in the way of inland navigation between 1737 and 1761, during which 24 years the 
Bridgwater Canal was being carried through every obstacle and discouiagement, by the 
indomitable genius of its engineer, to a triumphant completion. The history of that great 
work is too well known to be repeated here; but the more than doubts expressed con- 
cerning it, and the prophetic warnings of inevitable failure which were uttered on all 
sides during its progress, prove how little was at that time understood in this country re- 
specting that class of undertakings ; and they prove, too, how extremely slow isthe first 
growth-amongst us of that very enterprise which we are afterwards destined to work out 
into such splendid development; The canal cost 220,000/,—an enormous sum at that 
time, and from the purse of a single individual. It is said that the Duke of Bridgwater 
had to live for many years upon 400/, a year, in order to pay forit. The recompense has 
been no less remarkable. Long since the annual income netted by means of the canal 
was valued at 130,000/., and notwithstanding the completion of a whole network of rail- 
ways through the district it traverses, that return, it is believed, is at present consider- 
ably exceeded. 
One single canal was commenced during the interval above-mentioned ; and which, 
having been completed before the Duke’s, has the honour of being the first work of the 
kind executed in England. This was the Sankey CANAL, running from the mouth of the 
Sankey Brook, in the Mersey, to St. Helen’s. It is, hoWever, little more than an improved 
edition of the long-used river navigation, as the brook is all along a feeder to the canal, 
which was by the side of it. Its length is not more than 12 miles, the fall about 78 feet, 
with eight single locks and two double ones, so that this first of our canal enterprises was 
no great work. Mr. John Eyes, of Liverpool, was the engineer. 
The opening of the Bridgwater Canal gave a new impetus to this branch of enterprise. 
The Louth Canal got its Act in 1763, little more than a year after the opening of the 
Bridgwater. The greater part of this canal is on a continuous level, very little above the 
sea, running from the Humber, near Tetney Haven, to the River Ludd. The length is 
but 14 miles, and the original estimate 16,5007. It was so defectively constructed, not- 
withstanding the facilities of the county, that the whole affair, after 28,0007. above the 
estimate had been raised on loan, was assigned to a single man, Mr. Chaplin, to manage 
in his own way. This was the result of a too stringent economy in starting. It took a 
long time to get public companies to understand their own interest. The Louth Canal is 
now a useful work, as far as it goes, and very beneficial to the town of Louth and the 
neighbourhood. 
The next canal attempted—in fact, the third opened in the country—was, like the 
Bridgwater Canal, the speculation of a single man. In 1764, Sir J. H. Duval cut a canal 
through the solid rock, for the purpose of connecting Hartlepool Harbour, in the county 
of Durham, with the sea. The canal is but 300 yards long. The next canal was likewise 
a private undertaking, projected and executed by a single man. Mr. J. Rymer made a 
canal from his coal and lime works to the tideway in Kedvelly Harbour. He obtained 
his Act in 1766. Long after, in 1812, a company undertook to improve and extend the 
canal, construct tramroads in connection with it, &c., from which resulted the present 
KIpVELLY CANAL, With its branches and edjuncts. 
Thus, out of the four canals first executed, three were strictly private. In 1766 the first 
really important public canal was commenced, the STAFFORDSHIRE AND WORCESTER- 
sHiRE. ‘This work was engineered by Brindley himself, to praceed from the Severn, at 
Stourport, to the Trent and Mersey navigation, near Heywood, in Staffordshire. Its rise 
is considerable, as upon the top level itruns fur 10 miles at a heght of 294 feet above the 
Severn at Stourport, and of 352 feet above low water mark at Runcorn. In length it is 
almost 47 miles, and it cost 112,000/., including a variety of accessary expenses in clear - 
ing away shoals from the bed of the Severn. The trade on this canal is immense. 
The TRENT AND MERSEY CANAL was commenced in 1766. It was suggested by the Duke 
of Bridgwater, with whose water communication it is at one point connected, and was 
executed up to the time of his death by Mr. Brindley. The original estimate was 130,000/., 
but it cost 324,0007. Little wonder, for it comprises 127 aquedricts and culverts—one of 
the former over the River Dove being very extensive—91 lock8, and 6 tunnels. The fa- 
mous Harecastle Tunnel, 2880 yards long, is situated on the summit level of this canal, 
whose total length is 93 miles. 
The next undertaking in chronological order is one of the noblest works in the king- 
dom. The Fortu anp Crype CANAL was begun in 1768. This canal, commencing in 
the Forth at Grangemouth Harbour, passes within 2 miles of Glasgow, and thence into 
the Clyde, being the first realised attempt at connecting the two great seas of our island. 
Its length is 35 miles, and the greatest rise 155 feet. By the recent improvementsit has 
undergone, sea-borne craft, drawing 10 feet water, are able to navigate through it, be- 
tween the Irish Sea and the German Ocean. The locks are 74 feet long by 20 wide ; they 
are 39 in number. On its course are 33 drawbridges, 10 Jarge aqueducts, and 33 smaller 
ones. Among its many reservoirs is one that covers 70 acres, with a depth of 22 feet at 
the sluice. The first idea of this undertaking dates as far back as the time of Charles IT. 
—that monarch having taken preparatory measures for cutting a channel in the same di- 
rection for the passage of ships of war. ‘The design was calculate: to cost 500,000/., but 
was far too magnificent for the impoverished exchequer of the Stuarts In 1723 a fresh 
survey and estimate was made by a good engineer, Mr. Gordon, but nothing more was 
done until 1764, when Lord Napier employed Mr. Maskell to make a report, the result of 
which was, that the celebrated Smeaton was engaged to undertake the work according to 
the present plan. Sundry difficulties, as usual, arose—the chief being the enormous en- 
hancement of the cost. ‘The estimates fixed this at 147,337/., but when this had been ex- 
pended, and between 70,0007. and 40,000/. additional borrowed, the projectors found that 
only about half the length had been, though with much rapidity, completed. Disputes 
then oceurred with the engineer, amidst which the works stood still, but being presently 
recommenced, the canal was brought to within 6 miles of the Clyde, when its further pro- 
gress was again stayed by the want of funds. An Act, passed in 1784, alleviated this dif- 
ficulty, by enabling the proprietors to borrow money from the Scotch Barons of Excheqner, 
out of the forfeited estates, and with this assistance the work was completed in 1790. The 
whole stock amounted at last to 519,840/.--considerably beyond the sum estimated by 
Charles II, for his ship canal, and which, if mentioned at the beginning, would have 
stifled the project in its birth, 
Asa collateral assistance to the navigation of the Forth, the Borrowstowness CANAL 
was commenced in the same year with the Forth and Clyde. It is « level canal, about 
7 miles long, and cost 21,000/., the original estimate having been 5000/. In the same year 
Brirdley commenced the CoventTRY Canal, running from the Trent and Mersey to Co- 
ventry. The project appeared a failure for some time, as the requisite capital was not 
forthcoming. But the Trent and Mersey Company took the matter up in 1782, and the 
works were begun in earnest. It was finished in 1790, and forms, with the Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch and Oxford Canals, which communicate with it, the longest canal line in England, 
being upwards of 70 miles, exclusive of branches. The length of the Coventry Canal is 
somewhat short of 38 miles, with very few locks, and a level at the highest of 81 ft. The 
expense was about 90,0007. Brindley’s great object was to connect, by canal navigation, 
the ports of London, Liverpool, and Hull. The last link in this great chain was that grand 
undertaking, for the time, the Oxrorp CANAL. ‘This work was commenced in 1769, be- 
ginning from the Coventry Canal at Longford, and extending to the Thames at Oxford. 
The whole capital authorised to be raised for this purpose was upwards of 300,0007.—the 
original estimate being !78,648/. ‘The length is 80 miles, carried at the summit level at 
the height of 387} feet above the level of the sea. It has three aqueducts the one at 
Brinklow nearly 300 feet long, and two tunnels the longest, at Fenny Compton, being 
3564 feet. ‘The level, at its commencement at the Coventry Canal, is no less thun 74 feet 
above the surface water of that channel, and rises from thence to the summit level about 
75 feet. On the whole, this is one of the most important canals in the kingdom, as forming 
the connecting link between tiie inland navigation of the northern and southern districts. 
In the 20 years that followed, up to 1790, the number of canals executed in the country 
was 17—few of them of equal importance with the preceding. Brindley projected the 
CHESTERFIELD CANAL in 1769; it was carried on under his direction and that of his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Henshall, till its completion in 1776, at a cost of 150,0007. Its length 
is 46 miles, with 65 locks, and one very extensive tunnel, 2850 yards long, near Harthill. 
Mr. Grundy had proposed another plan, which would have saved 5 miles, and between 
20,0007. and 30,000/., but Brindley’s experienve was preferred. The undertaking was a 
very successful one; but the most important of Brindley’s later suggestions was the Ex- 
LESMERE AND CHESTER CANAL. ‘The famous aqueduct over the Dee is on this canal car- 
ried at a height of 125 feet above its bed, on 19 pairs of stone pillars, 52 feet apart. Several 
others of the great specimens of canal works in the kingdom were of his undertaking. It 
runs from Ellesmere Port to the Montgomery Canal, a distance of 61 miles, with number- 
less collateral branches. During the progress of this canal the greatest possible difficulty 
was experienced in raising the money. The shares at one time were sold at | per cent. 
of their original value. The whole cost was nearly 400,000/. 
The THAMES AND SEVERN CANAL, another of Brindley’s projects, was commenced in 
1783. The longest of the tunnels—the Tarleton Tunnel—is on this canal; it is 2¢ miles 
long. It runs from Stroud to Cirencester, with a length somewhat above 30 miles. The 
original estimate for this work was 190,0007., the actual cost above 500,000/.; one of the 
largest excesses in canal history—and the more strange, as there are no branches. It has 
42 locks. A union between the Thames and Severn, by means ofthe Avon, was another 
of Charles II.’s projects. 
The other canals executed during the period alluded to were the BastnesToxe, abut 
40 miles long, cost about 186,000/.; the ErEwasu, running from the Trent to Langley- 
bridge, about 12 miles, cost 23,0007. ; the Caomrorp, from the Erewash to Cromford, 18 
miles, on which are one or two of our finest aqueducts, cost 86,000/.; the BRaprorp, 3 
miles long, cost 9000/.; the Dopiey, of which the original plan was a length of 13 miles, 
at a cost of 12,0002., but the expense of cuts and connecting branches amounted to some- 
where about 150,0002. additional; the Marker Weteuroy, || miles long; the ANDovER, 
224 miles long, cost 65,000/. ; the St. Cotums, 6 miles long; the Spropsntre, a canal of 
7 miles from the furnaces at Coalbrook Dale to the Severn ; the Stounsripeg, and three 


Afier 1790 a violent impetus was given to canal speculations. Between that date and 


in 1793—the largest number of any year in history. The dates of the first Acts, 
ant undertakings in the kingdom, the Grand Junction 


the country. We had attained already a complete water connection between 
verpool, Hull, and London; but the old river communication, with its tortuous course 
ifold disadvantages, still existed in a most important part, that between Oxford 

; and it was to make the canal communication complete that Lord Rocking- 


ther sum of 550,000/., making this one of the most expensive undertakings in the kingdom 
The length is above 90 miles. There are 98 locks and two tunnels, with several deep 
cuttings ; one near Bulbourne 3 miles long and 30 feet deep for the greater part of the 
way. There are, besides several embankments—in fact, this, on the whole, came nearer 
Bary aman than any work previous to the commencement of the iron 
age. From the summit level at Tring to Harefield-park, a distance of about 21 miles, 
there is a fall of 300 feet—the height of the summit part being 380 feet above the Thames 
at Limehouse. The Paddington branch, which is a continuation of the Grand Junction, 
is 34 miles quite level; the water-course for 20 miles, from Paddington to Uxbridge, re- 
quiring but asingle lock. The greater part of this cana] was completed in about o years. 
Tae KENNET AND Avon CANAL.—The most important water link between the and 
east of the southern counties in England, was commenced in 1794. Itruns from the Avon, 
at Bath, to the Kennet, at Newburn ; and, as the former river runs on to Bristol, and the 
latter to the Thames, a communication is effect Bristol and London ; in fact, 
between the Irish Channel and the German Ocean. It ébmpletes moreover the water cir- 
cuit from the northern districts round the island, and passes through or near several of 
the most important towns in the south. The original estimate was 570,000/.; but a fur- 
ther sum of 702,000/. was required to be raised under four successive Acts, to complete 
the undertaking. The engineering difficulties were in some parts very great. In Somer- 
set and Wiltshire, the country through which it passes is very ru . At one place, 
near Devizes, a fall occurs of 239 feet in 24 miles, requiring 29 locks. The length is 57 
miles, and the whole rise 210 feet, with 31 locks, and the fall 404} feet, with 48 locks. 
The expense per mile (22,815/.) makes this one of the most costly canals in the kingdom. 
As a property this undertaking has been most injured by the Great Western Railway. 
The company were only enabled to compete with the railroad for the carriage of heavy 
goods, by charging half their prices when they enjoyed the monopoly. The railway at 
first professed only to carry light goods, and thus disarmed the opposition of the canal, 
but it has ended, as might have been anticipated, in carrying everything. One or two of 
the aqueducts on the canal are of beautiful structure, the Dundas aqueduct especially, 
which is situated about four miles from Bath. 
The number of the works now undertaken prevented the commencement of new de- 
signs, and besides the continental disturbances began to be seriously felt. From 1795, to 
the end of the century, only four canals were commenced—the Grand Western, the Dorset 
and Somerset, the Newcastle Junction, and the Aberdeenshire. All these, though very 
useful works, were but of secondary importanee. The first-named, running from the Exe 
to Taunton, cost about 330,000/.—the length is about 35 miles. The second was never 
executed, the third is a very trifling affair, and the fourthgpnly goes to the length of 19 
miles: 36 canals have been commenced in the present century, the principal of which are 
the RecENtT’s and the CALEDoNIAN. The larger undertakings were often abandoned, at 
least in their chief points, which was the case with the Bridgewater and Taunton. The 
Caledonian, as will be seen, does not pay at all. The Granp Surrey, the original sub- 
scription for which was 45,000/., but which cost above 300,000/. additional, pays a very 
trifling per centage. - The EpinsurcH AND GLascow, the MACCLESFIELD, and the GRAND 
Usion, are the three other of most importance. Enterprise was, however, busy abo 
the old lines—most of which received important improvements in this period. 
All the undertakings here enumerated have been completed by private persons, either 
singly or in association. ‘The only work actually undertaken by the Government has been 
the Caledonian Canal. Watt first surveyed this line, but it was carried into execution by 
Telford. It cuts completely through the Scotch Islands, commencing at the foot of Ben 
Nevis, and running through three Scotch lakes to Inverness. The length of the wholeis 
above 60 miles; but very little more than 23 of this is canal, the remainder being lakes. 
The original intention was to facilitate the transport of Baltic timber, but the traffic has 
turned out far below the orignal expectation. The cost to the Government has been 
above 1,000,0007.; and in 1842 the expenditure for wages and maintenance actually ex- 
ceeded the receipts; the former being 2090/., and the latter 20387. We must add, indeed, 
that 5767. of the charges are pnt down as extraordinary expenditure in building boat- 
houses, &c.; but, even so, the surplus would be very little above 500/. There are 28 
locks on this canal, of which a chain of eight, called Neptune’s staircase, alone cost 50002. 
The works of the canal are of first-rate order, and the channel of enormous breadth and 
depth, as being intended for ship navigation. The width at top is 110 feet ; at bottom, 
50; depth, 20 feet ; the locks 172 feet by 40. All this explains the cost, together with 
the nature of the country through which the canal passes; but it is an instance of the 
failure of Government undertakings, as far as mere profit is concerned. Vessels of up- 
wards of 160 tons often pass the canal.—Daily News. 








Swansea Harsour Trusr.—At the usual monthly meeting of the mem- 
bers, on Monday last, after submitting the financial statement for that period, 
the CHarrMAN (Pascoe St. Leger Grenfell, Esq.) called attention to the sub- 
ject of flooding the ‘own Reach. He said that, at a meeting held on the 14th 
of May last, it was resolved not to apply to Parliament for fresh powers, but 
to.carry out and complete the work with those which they at present possessed. 
Mr. Abernethy, the engineer, had arrived in Swansea; the ground had been 
minutely inspected, particularly Corporation Quay and the slag bank, where 
it was intended to erect gates for the half-tide basin. The committee consi- 
dered that the trustees had purchased sufficient land for carrying out the pro- 
posed plan, and were satisfied with respect to the powers of their present Act 
of Parliament. ‘They had directed Mr. Abernethy to make a report, which he 
read. After alluding to some unforseen differences which had arisen, he sub- 
mitted a plan which he was confident was within the scope of their parliament 
ary powers. By 7th William IV., cap. 126, cl. 70, the trustees are empowered 
to convert into a wet dock the bed of the river ‘awe at a certain point, and to 
erect and maintain a lock or gate across the bed of the said river at or near 
Corporation Quay, and to erect and maintain a bridge over the river near the 
public quay. In accordance with this power, Mr. Abernethy proposes to erect 
such dock gates and bridge near the quay, on ground purchased of the Duke of 
Beaufort for that especial purpose, and which is now the property of the 
trustees. Also, to construct a gate across the river, opposite the Cambrian 
Hotel, to form a half-tide basin, the ground having been also purchased of the 
Duke for the purpose. The lock to be 160 feet long between the gates, 56 feet 
wide, capable of accommodating two vesse!s of from 300 to 400 tons at one 
time, or one of the largest class of merchants’ vessels. ‘The entrance gate to 
the outer basin to be 70 feet wide. He also proposes the rebuilding a por~ 
tion of the quay, and the construction uf an intercepting culvert or sewer. 
Tn order that the trade of the port may not suffer interruption from the work, 
it is recommended to carry them out in portions—first. the lock, bridge, and 
rebuilding quay wall, estimated at 15,600/; then the entrance to the half-tide 
basin, 8500/.; together, 24,1002; and if a large lock is constructed in addition, 
and the culvert at the joint expense of the trust and the corporation, the entire 
cost of the works would be 27,9502. As to the question of damage, the en- 
ginger considers that, so far from any injury being done, all property in the 
vicinity would be greatly benefitted. It was resolved that the report be adopted, 
and that as soon as 10,0007. was subscribed the works be commenced. The 
chairman further stated, that Mr. Abernethy had waited on the Tidal Harbour 
Commissioners, who were of opinion that the trustees had adopted the best 
course they could under the circumstances, and there wasno doubt of necessary 
consent being granted, although it was necessary to make a formal application. 
—aAn application was made by Messrs. Pegg and Davey, colliery proprietors, 
for leave to erect a quay wall 150 ft. long, adjoining that of the Patent Fuel 
Company, in the New Cut.—After some opposition, on the grounds that com- 
pensation ought to be made to the trustees, the request was granted, subject to 
the usual conditions. 

Tue Brirany1A Briper.—On or about the 19th inst. is the time fixed for 
mooring the first of the stupendous tubes which will form the Britannia-bridge 
to the piers proposed for their reception. The work of mooring these enormous 
iron structures will be much more arduous than was that of placing the Con- 
way tubes, as they are much larger, and the difficulties to be overcome are con- 
siderably greater. ‘The Carnarvon Herald, in a notice of the forthcoming event, 
says, “ The tubes are eight in number, four of which, smaller than the rest, 
are to be seen in course of construction, on scaffolding of great strength, occu- 
pying the spaces between the land towers and the inland abutments, which are 
230 feet apart, at either extremity of the bridge; two tubes being placed pa- 
rallel to each other, forming the roadway to ond fro. The four larger ones are 
placed together on stages reaching into the river, and covering a long distance 
along the Carnarvonshire shore, each measuring 472 feet in length, and weigh- 
ing 1800 tons. Three piers of masonry of stupendous dimensions, the highest 
of which rises on the Britannia Rock in the middle of the straits some 230 feet, 
being about 70 feet higher than the arch hollowed out for theaeception of the 
tubes, stand towering over the foaming waters. The traveller is also. attracted 
by the colossal sculpture of four monster lions, which distinguish the entrance 
to the tubes, two at each end, couched on the summit of lofty pedestals. They 
contain about 8000 cubic feet of limestone. Near to the stage on which the 
tubes are erected are eight pontoons, two of iron, and the others of wood, ready 
for floating the first tube to its resting place between the piilars. This has jnst 
been completed. ‘he piles on which it was built have been removed, and it 
now rests on two walls of masonry, erected at either end, affording sufficient 
room for placing the immense pontoons beneath. Its streagth has been tested 
with satisfactory results. Coils of rope cable, which will be used to guide the 
tube when afloat, by means of strong capstans fixed on the shore, have been 
brought to the spot, and experiments are being daily made by the parties on 
whom the responsibility of removal rests to insure success. ‘The ponderous hy- 
draulic machinery for raising the tube to its proper elevation is being placed in 
the archway of the towers, and the preparations in every department are car- 
ried on with great earnestness. The length ofthe bridge, when completed, will 
exceed a quarter of a mile.” 

IMPROVEMENT IN WORKING THE VALYEs oF A Locomotive.—Mr. Simeon 
Goodfellow, machinist, of Ida Mills, Troy, New York, has made some very in- 
genious improvements in the manner of working the valves of a locomotive, for 
which he has taken measures tosecure a patent. The arrangement is very 
culiar: a longitudinal shaft runs along directly under the boiler, and on it isa 
drum with two eccentric grooves in it. This drum revolves with the longi- ‘ 
tudinal shaft, and into the eccentric grooves which ran around, 

are fitted two small heads of the ¥alve rods. ‘These valve rods are:Of pec 
construction: they are fixed on pivots t} a plate secured beldw around the 
shaft spoken of, and project upon a line to work the slides of the valves in the 
form of bent knees. When the longitudinal shaft revolves, which is done by a 
cog-wheel on the driving-wheel shaft meshing into another connected to ; 


shaft spoken of, the valve-roids receive a reciprocating motion according to the 
forms of the grooves in the dram. These 


ves are formed to operate the 





valves like cams, and by small guide-rods below they can be altered to cut off 
at any point desired. The improvementemt the principles of working the 
valves from a common centre below the boiler, giving them the rapid opera 


t:o1 of the cam, and the benefit of employing the cut-off or not at any desired 
—_ It is true that it is more complex than the common simple eccentric; 








pedrance of deyny y great, it is satisfactory to know that there has been no ap~ 


ham, in 
estimate was 600,000/. ; but, as usual, cuts and extensions required the raising of a fur- 


1792, employed Mr. Baines to make the survey for the present canal. The first 





ut experience may demonstrate it to have advantages to cover far more than 
te dene ‘ 


the loss of simplicity. — Scientific 
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- FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

MapDRm.—The Board of Mines has published a statement of the silver ob- 
tained in 14 mines of the Sierra Almagrera, and in Murcia; it amounts to 

9991 marks 4 ozs. and 2 half-drachms, or 5939 25-100ths Ibs. troy. 

The report of the Charleroi Chamber of Commerce gives a very interesting 
account of the conduct of the labourers and artisans employed in that district, 
pm, Na period of severe depression following the French revolution. It ap- 
pears from extracts published in the Brussels pees, that, notwithstanding an 
immense fluctuation in the rates of wages, which were for a lengthened period 
mueh reduced, the mining and manufacturing population inhabiting this part 
of Belgium were so well affected towards their Government and its existing in- 
stitutions that they bore their distress with great resignation. 

The Burlington Manufactory Company at Boston had failed. The nominal 
capital was $250,000, $200,000 of which was paid up, but its liabilities are 
double that amount. It is presumed that. all the liabilities to the public will 
be paid, but the shareholders will be losers to a considerable amount. 

CaLirors1A.—The Southerner has arrived at New York, in 44 days, from San 
Francisco, with Lieut. Beale, and advices down to the 14th April. The New 
York Herald says—* The arrival of Lieut. Beale, with this late news from Cali- 
fornia, and a lamp of gold weighing 8 lbs., threw Wall-street into a state of 
the greatest excitement and delight. Mr. Aspinwall (of the house of Howland 
and Aspinwall) was surrounded with crowds of eager brokers and merchants, 
all’curious to catch a g'impse of the 8 Ibs. hme. here was no.mistake"ibout 
it: there was the pure gold from El Dorado. No gold ever attracted more at- 
tention, or was more coveted, than that lump. We shall see what effect it will 
have on stocks. We learn that Lieut. Beale has in his possession a watch, en- 
cased in a big lump of pure Californian gold, 23} carats fine, with a brass cable 
chain, with large lumps of gold attached to every other link, hammered in in 
the roughest and richest profusion. Big lumps of gold were hammered together 
around the watch, till the whole, excepting the face, was encased in the pre- 
cious metal. The key was a ‘chunk ’ of gold, with the pipe inserted in it for 
use. Altogether, it was one of the ugliest looking, and richest, and most valu- 
able watches in existence. The Oregon, it will be remembered, left Panama 
on the 14th March; she reached San Francisco on the Ist of April.. Welearn 
that labour was very high at San Francisco, and the neny of stipping there 
very large. Many vessels were laid up. The price of goods had declined con- 
siderably, in consequence of the stocks on hand, and still larger ones expected ; 
the fall had been very material. There was no end to the gold; its richness and 
abundance more than confirmed all previous accounts. Although he himself 
brought a piece weighing 8!bs., Lieut. Beale assures us that he has seen a lump 
actually weighing 25 lbs. He says that everybody is getting rich in California 
—that common labourers can almost make a fortune. Lieut. Beale speaks in 
high terms-of the order maintained by the population on the placers, as well as 
in the more settled parts. There are few disturbances of any kind, and owing 
to the strict administration of a kind of extempore justice, crimes have become 
less frequent. ‘The only punishment is hanging. When a person commits any 
theft or outrage, le is brought before a jury of 12 men selected for the pur- 
pose, who go through the regular forms of trial, and if convicted he is at once 
executed. Three men have lately been hung at the diggings, one of them for 
stealing a horse.” 

Mr. Parrott, United States’ Consul at Mazatlan, has communicated the fol- 
lowing interesting particulars :—* But the riches of California do not consist in 
gold alone: all the precious metals are there found in greater or less profusion, 
as well as the rarest and most valuable jewels. Two mines of silver uave been 
lately discovered, one of which is known to but few persons, who jealously keep 
the secret. Platinum is also known to exist in considerable quantities. A 
rough diamond, nearly the size of a hen’s egg, has been found by one of the 
miners in the Sacramento Valley. General Vallejo, who was Mr. Parrott’s in- 
formant, says that it was brought to him by the finder, who demanded $180,000 
for it. Emeralds of large size are frequently met with, but their value is scarcely 
known. Three or four new quicksilver mines have been discovered, one of 
which, a very rich deposit, lies between the valley of Santa Clara and San 
Joaquim. ‘The Forbes Mine, however, is the only one worked as yet. Theex- 
tent and value of these quicksilver mimes is not equalled by any other locality 
in the workl. Beds of coal have also been worked near the coast, but cannot, 
of course, be worked under the present state of things.” 

The mail steamers, California and Oregon, have at last returned to Panama. 
At least half a million of dollars in gold has been brought by these two steamers 
to Panama. There was little news at San Francisco when they left. Gold was 
more abundant, and the most extravagant reports of the richness of the gold 
region were regarded as moderate accounts of the fact. 

Port Philip papers to the 11th Feb. have been received, and contain further 
vague allusions to gold discoveries in the neighbourhood of the Pyrenees district. 
Some expeditions had started for the spot wheréthe mine was supposed to be 
situated, and one had returned, the adventurers having failed in discovering any 
traces of the auriferous deposit. The specimen of ore which was said to be in 
the possession of Mr. Bretani, had been subjected to an assay, and was alleged 
to have produced gold to the extent of 95 per cent. It was considered certain, 
notwithstanding the absence of all direct evidence, that the precious metal is 
to be found in the colony; and the settlers, placing full faith in the reports, 
have prepared themselves for investigating the outlying neighbeurhoods wher- 
ever the smallest indication of mineral wealth has been known to exist. Absurd 
statements had also been made respecting the character of precious stones col- 
lected by parties who had visited the interior, and these getting general cur- 
rency, formed the most attractive part of the gossip in the various journals. 
The labour market had not experienced any inconvenience from the late ar- 
rivals of emigrants, and rates of wages, with rations, continued to be allowed 
on a liberal scale. 

VenezuEta.—The discovery of gold here is confirmed, the placer is situated 
inthe canton of Upata, as before stated, about 180 miles from the city of Bolivar, 
in Angostura, The largest specimen exhibited weighed loz. The place of 
deposit is represented as abounding with the gold in a nearly pure state. The 
country was tolerably quiet, but a fresh revolution was deemed probable. 





Mope or Exrracrise Gotp From THE Crevices oF LimesTONE AT 
SARAWAK.—Mr. Hugh Low, in his Sarawak, its Inhabitants, and Productions, 
says—* Last year I accompanied Mr. Brooke on a visit to the rocks. The place 
they were then working was about four miles from the river, and about that 
distance from Semawan and Temdong. This place was called Battu Kaladi, 
and was a limestone hill about 200 feet in height, the surface of which was 
worn, like all the limestone cocks of the country, apparently by water, into 
ridges so sharp that it would have been exceedingly dangerous to have fallen 
upon them. Amongst these ridges were holes, very small, continuations of which 
penetrated into the heart of the mountain, some of them being 40 or more feet 
in depth. The only difficulty appeared to bein the labour of making the aper- 
ture sufficiently large to admit the miner; but, this accomplished, on his de- 
scent he found the bottom, which invariably opened to a cave, covered with 
earth of a loamy nature. This, on being brought to the surface in baskets, was 
washed, and we were told produced a bengkal of gold (about one ounce) and 
three quarters from each bushel of earth; from six to ten or twelve bushels 
being found in each cave, according to its size. It was accordingly a very profit- 
able speculation, and the working was carried on by all the idle and poorer 
classes of the community of Sarawak : so much so, that it was difficult to hire 
men for ordinary work. The Chinese, whe were not permitted by the Malaysto 
work in the rock, were quietly trenching the earth at the foot of the hill, which 
they had long worked for the same purpose, and with more certainty of profit, 
as it is not always that the caves, after the labour expended in getting into 
them, are found to produce the coveted metal. How the gold should be dis- 
covered in these fissures at all is very remarkable, and, perhaps, may afford a 
curious fact for the study of geologists and mineralogists. It cannot have de- 
scended from any place higher, as the caves are found on the highest as on the 
lowest parts of the surface of the flat-topped hill; nor, after re examina - 
tions of the limestone, is the slightest trace of the metal discoverable in it. The 
surface of the rock is but scantily furnished with earth, and that is of a vege- 
table nature. It is true that the whole of the sot! of the surrounding district is 
alluvial, and strongly impregnated with gold, but not to nearly so great an ex- 
tent as that found in the fissures above described; hence the soil in these dif- 
fers in the relative quantities it contains. The golden shower in which Jupiter 
is fabled to have transformed himself appears to have fallen here. Antimony 
is found in a vein in the same rock, the fissures of which produced the gold 
above described. The gold found in alluvial soils is that of which the supply 
is most to be depended on. This is, in Sarawak, found and worked in many 
places principally by the Chinese, though the Malays also occasionally work it 
on a smaller scale. The earth m which it is found is a yellow clayey loam; 
this being removed to a series of large troughs, into which the water ofa pond, 
previously dammed up for the purpose, is turned, the heavier particles of earth 
are removed. What remains is washed away in small shallow wooden dishes, 
until nothing, or very little, but the pure gold remains, the refuse on melting 
that which is cleaned by the Chinese never exceeding the 1-32nd part. It is 
not found in veins in any part of Sarawak, but m small particles distributed 
through the soil; nor does it extend to any great depth. In particular cases, 
the small grains are a » bapemnir ap to the larger, as they‘are generally 
much cleaner than the latter, the crevices of the granulated particles of which 
render them more difficult to be thoroughly cleansed The gold found in the 
river is of the same description as that last mentioned, and is probably washed 
from the alluvials during heavy rains. It is sought for by numberless Malays 
during the dry season, when the water of the river is low. They are much ex- 
posed to from their manner of standing up ms cede aie catia 
ienlidae Oeys0e washing it, which is for the convenience of having thestrengt 
of the stream to carry of the gravel and sand, the gold, by its greater weight, 

to the bottom of the flattish implement before described. This is usually 
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LEGAL IMPEDIMENTS TO MINING LN IRELAND. 

Ata recent meeting of the Dublin Statistical Society, Professor Hanvock 
read the conclusion of a paper “On the Economic Causes of the present state 
of Agriculture in Ireland,” in which the tendency of the laws to retard, rather 
than promote, mining industry was ably dwelt upon. By the law of Ireland, 
the penalties for “ waste” come into qperation with regard to mines, and it is 
waste for a tenant or proprietor of a life interest, unless made dispunishable 
to open and work mines. Mines of gold and silver, if found on the land of a 
subject, immediately cease to be his property, and become the exclusive pro- 
perty ef the Crown; and according to the common law, if gold or silver was 
discovered in combination with ore of the baser metals, the whole produce of 
the mine was considered liable to the royal prerogative. By a statute, 4th 
Anne, chap. 12, however, this right was limited, giving the Crown a pre- 
emption to the ore at certain prices. By the 55th George IIL the price was 
fixed at 25/. per ton. This right of pre-emption in the Crown is a species 
of taxation, and when tested by the principles of taxation it must be con- 
demned as unequal and extremely burdensome, if it be enforced. When not 
enforced, its existence produces no revenue to the State; but still burdens all 
those engaged in mining speculations, by ongeein them to the risk of having 
their pi y confiscated. Should the fertility of lead mines decrease, and the 
demand for lead increase, the price might rise above 25/. per ton, and the cost 
of raising the lead might also rise above 251. In such a case, by this right of 
p -emption, the entire profit of the company would be confiscated by the tax. 

his is no imaginary case; for although it happens that the right of pre- 
emption of lead mines has not been exercised, the right of claiming gold mines 
was exercised in 1796, and part of Lord Carysfort’s estate, near Arklow, was 
taken possession of by the Government, because some quartzose and ferruginous 
sand was discovered containing particles of pure gold. 

All the impediments, as to the transfer and application of capital té land, 
which I enumerated (except the law of agricultural fixtures), impede the work- 
ing of mines. An attempt was made in the Irish Parliament to remove some 
of these impediments, by enabling tenants for life and others, under disabilities, 
to grant leases of coal mines on certain terms, and other mines under other li- 
mitations. But these terms and limitations were so strict as to restrain the 
benefits conferred to a few of the most fertile mines, as none others could be 
profitably worked on the terms. Thus the leases of coal mines were not to ex- 
ceed 40 years, and the rent was not to be less than two-pence for every ton of 
coal. For other mines the leases were not to exceed 31 years, and the rent not 
to be less than one-tenth of the part of the ore to be raised out of the mines, 
without regard to the expense of laying the ore on the bank. 

The laws also limit the amount of rent to be paid; and Mr. Purdy, the se- 
cretary to the Mining Company of Ireland, has stated that this limit of one- 
tenth of .the gross produce of the mine, clear of all expenses attending the 
raising of ores and preparing them for smelting, is more than double the ave- 
rage amount of rent payable by the mines of Cornwall—thus presenting a 
complete barrier to the Irish mines entering into competition with mines of 
equal fertility in Cornwall. Mining leases are subject to another restriction— 
that if not worked within one year after the lease is granted, or if at any time 
during the lease six men are not employed for 150 days, the lease is forfeited. 
The risk of forfeiture is an additional disadvantage attending mining specula- 
tions, becayse the circumstances of the markets may be such as to render it 
unprofitable to work the mines continuously. One step in the right directign 
has, however, now been made; and by the efforts of Mr. Purdy, who instead 
of waiting for a change in the knowledge or character of the Irish people, per- 
severed to obtain an alteration in the law; aad, by the pact last year, the 
power of leasing is extended from*81 to 41 years, and the rd restriction of 
rent to one-tenth is repealed. 








LINARES LEAD MINES. 

We copied, on Saturday last, from the Mining Journal, an article, which 
stated that an English company had been formed, for the purpose of unwater- 
ing, and again restoring to activity, these celebrated mines. We have now 
before us a prospectus of this company, and numerous documents, on which its 
promoters have based their operations. 

The mines are situate on the territory, and three miles north-west of Lmares 
—a small town in the province of Jaén, one of the richest of Spain for mineral 
produce. Numerous excavations, extending over a surface of 10 miles square» 
show that the ancients were aware of the existence of these lodes; but it was 


only at the commencement of this century that their development became con- 
siderable, by the erection of large establishments by the Spanish Government 
for the extraction of lead for the service of the army, and it is from Linares 
that all the arsenals of Spain are supplied with that material of warfare. 

The soil was, however, so rich, that the Government did not think it neces- 
sary to monopolise its produce. Out of five parallel lodes, running from south- 
east to north-west, the centre is the only one which is worked by the Govern- 
ment; the others were conceded to private individuals, or to companies, and 
have all been worked with great profit. 

It was to the lode, situate about 500 fms. west of that in possession of the 
Government, that the attention of the English company was directed by Mr. 
Duncan Shaw, to whose intelligence and energy are owing the important works 
now in course of execution at the silver mines of Guadalcanal, with so much 
prospect of success. From official documents collected by him, it was esta- 
blished, that no lode at Linares had yielded such enormous quantities of lead 
as this one, and that its product for copper liad been considerable, though vary- 
ing. From one bunch of ore copper had been extracted, in four months, of the 
value of 20,0002, and this independent of the lead produced in the meantime. 
The southern part of this lode was denounced, in 1832, by the Marquis of Re- 
misa, who obtained from the Government five pertenencias, each 200 yards 
long by 100 wide, on the course of the lode, which have now become the pro- 
perty of the English company. This mine, called the Pozo Ancho, yielded sach 
vast returns that the marquis erectetl considerable establishments for the pur- 
pose of smelting the ore; and despite the ignorance displayed in working the ‘ 
mine itself, and the enormous expenses incurred in keeping the water, his pro- 
fits were very large for some years. We need hardly say that, at this period, 
steam-engines, as applicd to the unwatering of mines, were almost unknown in 
Spain; even at this day there is not one at the mine worked by the Govern- 
ment at Linares. The marquis then soon arrived at that point where human 
effurts become insufficient for this purpose; and as the work became heavier, 
frequent strikes for wages quickly brought the proceeds of the mine to a level 
with its expenses. 

Oar readers may judge of this, -from the fact that, in 1843, when the mine 
had been worked to the depth of 50 fins., 192 men were employed, day and 
night by turns, in bringing the water in sacks to the 30 fm. level, whence it 
was raised by a whim, employing 24 mules constantly. The wages of these 
men, and the keep of the mules, amounted to the sum of 172 per day; while 
a steam-engine, performing the same fanctions, on a mine in the neighbour- 
hood, does not cost for fuel and oil at this moment more than 8s. 6d. per day. 
Towards the end of 1842, these men struck for an advance of a rial (25d.) per 
day, which was granted them. They then struck for a second and a third 
rial, until the marquis, out of heart, and embarrassed by speculations in other 
matters, felt himself obliged to stop the working of the mine, about the com- 
mencement of the year 1843, and, we believe, died shortly afterwards. 

We have before us an official statement of the duties paid (5 per cent.) on 
the ore sold and lead smelted, the produce of Pozo Ancho, extracted from the 
books of the Inspection de Minas de Linares; from which it appears that the 
quantity of ore, averaging 80 per cent. for lead, containing a mean of 30 ozs. 
of silver to the ton, amounted to 123,896 arrobas; of potter’s lead, 3751; and 
of lead, 466,125 arrobas (264 lbs.) If we take the three years immediately 
preceding the suspension of the working, we find that the annual produce of 
ore and lead, principally the latter, exceeded 1200 tons. 
Mr. Duncan Shaw, in his report, says that, with half-a-dozen Cornish miners, 
a 30-inch steam-engine and 6-incl pumps, nothing would be easier than to 
unwater the mine in two or three montlis; and that from information he re- 
ceived from all the men he saw who had worked in the mine, the lode jeft 
standing on the day the works were suspended, was a yard and a halfin thick- 
ness. ‘The lode is regularly accompanied by a vein of rich sulphuret of copper, 
varying from 1 to 3 inches in thickness; and it is Mr. Shaw’s opinion that, 
from the nature of the soil (granite), copper will be found in greater abundance 
as the mine is deepened. 
The directors of the company are to some extent the same as those of the 
Guadalcanal Silver Mining Association; Mr. Duncan Shaw, one of the most 
talented mining engineers in England, and whose long residence in Spain ren- 
ders his services invaluable, isthe resident director; Mr. Henry Thomas is ap- 
ted manager, and is already in Spain, awaiting the arrival of Capt. Matthew 
arry, ead Cornish hove whe left Se age on Se phrges beonl - June, 
in two ¥ containing the engine, boiler, pitwork, an the most 
complete assortment of po Be implements that ever left England. 
The engine-house, offices, &c., have been for some time in course of construc- 
tion; no time will, therefore, be lost, on the arrival of the machines, in com- 
mencing to unwater the mines; and if, as we do not doubt, the calculations of 
Mr. Duncan Shaw are as exact in this enterprise as they were in that of the 
Guadalcanal Mines, the year 1849 will not end before the Linares Lead Mines 
are restored to profitable working.— Courrier de I’ Europe. 
; 2 eA 

Vauiey or Lortscnen SMELTING AND Mintnc ComPayy Per ep me 
—This company, which is formed for the development of lead 
stated to be found there in large quantities, is about to commence smelting ope- 
rations. Mr. Blanch, the manaing director,is at present at the mines, to or- 











employ.nent, and suits the indolent Malays mach better than the 
method followed by the Chinese.” . 


ganise the management there, and parties have been dispatched from England 
to erect the necessary furnaces for the reduction of the ores. 





SALE OF MINE SHARES—ARE STAMPS REQUISITE ? 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MINING JOURNAL. 
Sim,—I have read with some interest, as a purser and as an adventurer, the 
letters which have recently appeared in your columns on the validity of the 
present mode of transferring shares in a Cornish mine worked on the Cost -book 


re First, let me correct an error in the editorial remarks on this subject 
of the 2d inst., in which you observe “ the laws of the Stannaries are con’ 

to Cornwall and Devon.” The court and jurisdiction of the Vice-Warden of 
the Stannaries, and what are termed the customs of the Stannaries, extend and 
operate only in the county and Stannaries of Cornwall, and do not extend to 
the county or Stannaries of Devon. “ ‘Ihe laws of the Stannaries” are, therefore , 
confined to Cornwall; and although it would seem desirable, and it 13, I hear, 
the wish of the adventurers in the Devon mines, that they also may enjoy the 
privileges and protection of the court and customs of the Stannaries, they have 
not at present those advantages—nay more, if ‘you are correct in your obser- 
vation, that the Cost- book System with its privi is only co-extensive with 
the jurisdiction of the Stannaries’ Court, it would follow that the mines of 
Devon, although nominally conducted on the Cost-book System, cannot claim 
its privileges, so as to exempt their companies from the jurisdiction of the 
Joint-Stock Companies’ Acts. I express no opinion for the present on this 
question—a very important one to those who are adventuring in the Devon 
mines. I may also, as one of the practitioners im the Stannaries Court at 
Truro, correct a misapprehension entertained apparently by all your corre- 
spondents, who speak of evidence being admissible in the Seomatrios Court, 
which would not be receivable in the superior courts of law and equity, This 
is a strange error; no evidence 1s received in the Stannaries Court which would 
not be equally admissable in the courts at Westminster. ‘he common brokers’ 
form of transfer of a mine share is not receivable in the Stannaries Court as a 
transfer, or agreement for a transfer, unless it is stamped; but the notice ad- 
dressed to the purser of the mine, and signed by both vendor and purchaser, 
informing the purser, i!:¢ common agent of all the copartners, of a sale having 
taken place between the parties, and ing the purser to notice the change 
of partnership in the Cost-book, which is the minutes’-book of all the partner- 
ship transactions, is received in evidence in the Court of the Stannaries as it 
would be in any court at Westminster, in the light of an admission by both 
parties that the purchaser has become a member of the copartnership,; in other 
words, it is a statement in writing by A. B., that he is the owner of certain 
shares in a certain mine, and, therefore, an admission by him of that fact. 

Neither is the entry in the Cost-book that A. B. is au adventurer, nor the 
minutes such Cost-book may contain, receivable in evidence in the Stannaries 
Court against A. B. until he has himself signed the Cost--book, or by other suf- 
ficient acts declared himself to be one of the copartnership, But, by the cus- 
tom of the Stannaries, after A. B, has signed the Cost-book, or by other suffi- 
cient acts declared himself to be one of the copartnership, he is bound by all 
acts and resolutions necessary or proper for carrying on the copartnership, 
adopted and signed by the majority of his copartners at any of their meetings, 
which he has had due notice to attend; and by proving such notice of meeting, 
and the signatures of such majority, the Cost-book becomes good evidence in 
the Stannaries, as well as in any other court of law or tquity, against A. B. in 
respect of his liability upon such acts and resolutions. 

With reference to the stamps upon transfers of shares, and the hesitation 
shown by certain pursers to receive or record the usual notices of transfer of 
shares in the Cost-book—the partnership minute-book—there is no ground 
whatever for their claim. Notices, as such, are not chargeable with any stamp 
duty, and the papers sent to the purser are noftces, and not transfers, or agree- 
ments for transfers. ‘he brokers bave unadvisedly introduced mto such notices 
a lengthy and unneeessary statement of the transaction; but this is mere sur- 
plusage ; it is better omitted, because it may lead some pursers to imagine they 
are receiving the actual transfer, or agreement for transfer (both which would 
require to be stamped); whilst in fact they receive a mere notice of a change 
in the copartnership. 

Permit me to add what is the general feeling here; that it ‘is illtimed now, 
with so depressed a standard and the price of metal so reduced, and that the 
Government and the authorities at the Stamp-office act most injudiciously in 
raising so obnoxious and, as it seems, so unwarrantable a claim, to originate a 
new taxation on the mining properties of Cornwall. 

1 annex a form of notice of transfer, which will relieve pursers from all fear 
of accepting and recording it, which is equally effective with the brokers’ longer 
form, and which would be good evidence in any court of law or equity of the 
admissions thereby made by the parties on proof of their signatures. In my 
own case upon a sale I neither take nor give any other document, as I have 
always considered the brokers’ form of agreement for transfer objectionable and 
invalid; whilst the notice alone effectnates sufficiently the intentions of the 
parties. I have extended these observations beyond the limits | contemplated ; 
but it will give me satisfactiun if they are of any service to yourself or to your 
mining friends —Tnxuronensis: Truro, June 12. 

To the purser of Wheal , in the parish of , Cornwall. 

Sta,—I beg to infurm you that I have sold my share in the above mine, its ores 
and materials, to , of the parish of , and I request you to enter his name 
accordingly in the Cost-book of the said mine. Yours, &e., 

And I, the above-named » hereby also inform you that [ have purchased such 
shares, subject to the rules and regulations of the said mine, as entered in the Cost-book, 
being liable to the costs thereon, and to receive the profits thereof from the end of the 
month of Yours, &c., 


PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS BY THE 3REAKAGE OF ROPES. 

Sirn,—Having so frequently experienced your kindness in noticing my in- 
vention in your valuable Journal, I beg to hand you copies of a corres; ence 
between Mr. Elliot and myself, the perusal of which will. 1 hepe, prove satis- 
factory to you and your numerous readers interesied in the welfare of the work- 
ing miner. Since [ brought my invention before the public last year, I have 
succeeded in simplifying it to my entire satisfaction, and have also obtained 
the following most desirable advantages:—1. ‘[he apparatas is now fixed 
upon the top and forms part of the cage, which removes the objection of extra 
weight, and also keeps the wedges freely in action, and always visible when at 
the top or bottom of the shaft.—2. It is also of great assistance by tlie action 
of the springs to the wire rope, by giving them an artificial elasticity, which 
has long been wanted. ‘ 

These advantages, and a determination on my part to put the price for licenses 
upon a scale that shall be within the reach of all mine owners, will, I hope, en- 
sure its general adoption, and thus secure the miner, at any nite, from one of 
those fatal accidents to which his hazardous occupation daily subjects him. 
The cages to which my apparatus are attached at Usworth Colliery are 
7 feet 8 inches between the guides, and I am glad that I was so fortunate in the 
first instance toapply them toa shaft so much larger than those in general use 
in this and other neighbourhoods. Epwaxp N. Fourprusine. 
Cheddleton, Staffordshire, June 12. 

TO GEORGE ELLIOT, ESQ@., MONKWEAKMOUTH, SUNDERLAND. 
Sin, —Now thatyon have had two of my “ Patent Safety Apparatuses” at work in your 
colliery, at Usworth, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, since the 16th April, I you will 
consider that sufficient time has elapsed since its adoption to warrant you in giving me 4 
report as to its efficiency. I am most anxious for your opinion of the invention, as many 
parties in this and other neighbourhoods are waiting the result of your trial, before put- 
ting it into their pits. I beg to thank you for the opportunity you have afforded me of 
bringing this patent before the mme owners in a working condition at Usworth. 
Yours, &., Epwaxp N. FounpRinier. 
yesterda v1 wean gprs of te utility 

®1z,—In reply to yours of 's date, wherein m w j 
of quer tm: Patons Safety Apparatus,” notes had it in oh ents two months, it affords 
me very great satisfaction to be able tu speak so confidently of its merits. I have tested 
it several times at the Usworth Colliery with a load of 2 tons8 ewts. upon it, and in every 
instance it proved successful in always stopping the load within five inches from the point 
it was at when the rope was severed, I have conferred y with Mr. Burlinson, 
engineer, of Sunderland, together with our own practical engineers af the different col- 
lieries under my m t, all of whose opinions fully confirm my own“ That the 
application of your invention will fully provide against accidents to human life, resulting 
from the breaking of ropes or chains used for drawing up or lowering men into pits.” I 
may also mention, that the springs have a very ible influence upon the wire rope, 
by diminishing the jerk when the engine is taking the lift and passing the centre. The 
depth of our Usworth pit is 170 fathoms, and the load raised from the bottom beg time 
is 48 cwts. I have no objection to allow any you may send to the colliery to see 
the apparatus, which is at work every day. You may make use of this communication 
in any way that may be of pment a to yourself in promoting the nof your in- 
yention, as it is my intention (if I can agree with you as to terms) to apply them to the 
other colli¢ries under my care. Yours, &c., Groner Exot. 



































Discovery oF Minera.s 1x Ayrsnine.—A seam of meadow ironstone, 0 
a rich quality, and néar the surface, bas just been discovered on the townlands 
of Irvine. The field has not yet been fully explored, but there is every like- 
lihood that its working will not only improve the land, but add materially to 
the wealth of the town, Mr. Rollo has also discovered meadow ironstone 02 
the Eglinton estate, in the Redburn, while investigating the cause of the pe 
culiar colour of that stream. The same gentleman has also discovered a seam 
of ironstone, prema” A of a very rich quality, and about 30 ft. in thickness, } 
on the lands of Smeaston. It is a curiotis fact that a coal-pit had been on 
through this seam, without any discovery having been made of the nature 
the stone. ‘This is a discovery highly important to the lessee, the proprietor, 
and the Ayrshire Railway.—Ayr J 
Tus Sopa Trave.—We are gut to learn that the Prussian Government 
has signified “ that the increased duty levied upon the importation f chrystale 
of soda, which came into force on the tst inst., in accordance with a 
on the 8d of March last, would not be enforced on such cargoes as were 
from England previous to the declaration of the blockade of the Oder 
by the Danish Government, and which, ogee have not been able to 
make a port ; provided, however, the ships arrive within the Livery ot 
The duty, it mast be remembered, has only been increased on ahrystal 9 da; 


shi 





and we rejoice to find that no immediate intention exists, on the part 
of resorting to any increase of duty on soda.— Gateshead Olserver. 
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Correspondence, 


Commissioners of Inland Revenue having notified to us their resolve to charge 
advertisement all reports having the agents’ names affixed, we appealed to them 

in a memorial, setting that we, or the respective companies, derived no advantage 

‘ -—the only object sought, or obtained, being that of affording to the mine ad- 
venturer and public the greatest nee we could for the truthful and bond Jide nature 
of the statements pertemieiy ost rth, by authenticating them, and thus fixing a re- 
sponsibility on the writef. e Commissioners have replied, that “the reports, with 
names attached, are advertisements, and that duty will be charged thereon.” We have 
no alternative but submitting to their dictum. How far the Commissioners are correct 
in the view they take, our readers can judge as well as ourselves ; —we can but hope that, 
on reflection, they will see the error into which they have fallen, and rescind the orders 
ey have issued. All reports inserted under this head, however, may, as heretofore, be 
ronsideredt as furnished by the regular agents of the company; and we shall carefully 
guard against the publication of statements which cannot be relied on as correct.) 


BRITISH MINES. 


ANTIMONY AND SILVER-LEAD.—We are dressing the lead for mar- 
ket, and hope to make a return next week equal to the Wheal Sarah Mine, which made 
201. per ton a few weeks since, 


BARRISTOWN.—The lode in the end, driving on the junction, in the adit 
level, is about 2 ft. wide, with a solid branch of lead about 4 in. wide in it. The eastern 
stopes, in the bottom of the adit level, are now unwatered, and the lode looks well. The 
stopes in the back of the 16 fm. level are at present poor ; the lode in the winze sinking 
enue the 16fm.level is poor, The adit end east is at present without a lode, and in the 
stopes in the bottom of the 16 fm. level, and also the 16 fm. end west, the lode is poor; 
in this end it is very large, composed of carbonate of iron and biende. 


BEDFORD UNITED.—At Wheal Marquis, the lode in the 90 fathom level 
east is about 3 feet wide, and worth 24 tons of ore per fathom. In Bailey’s winze, in this 
level (the 90) the lode is 2 feet wide, and yielding 4 tons of good ore per fathom ; and in 
Crews’s winze, in this level, the lode is 18 in. wide, producing good work. The 70 fm. 
level is without much alteration; the lode is 4 ft. wide, and very promising. 


BRYN-AR-IAN.—The lode in the engine-shaft is agoin become more settled, 
and at this time is yielding ton of ore per fathom. The lode in the stope back, over 
tye deep adit level, east of the shaft, is 6 ft. wide, producing 1} ton of ore perfm. The 
stope in the same back, east of the winze, is ng 15 ewts. per fathom. The stope 
in the back of this level, 17 fms. east from si is yielding 10 ewts. of ore per fm. ; and 
the stope in the back of the shallaw adit level is producing from 8 to 10 ewts per fm. 
We finished the water-whceel yesterday, and expect to complete the crusher to-morrow. 


CWM ERFIN.—We have finished paying our people, and have measured 
our last month’s bargains. In attempting to let our bargains for the coming month, we 
found there was a mutual understanding between the men that they would not take their 
bargains, unless they got an advance of wages, or rather price per fin., which we refused 
to comply with, and our bargains at present remain untaken; we, however, expect no 
difficulty in letting them, and we shall be better off in the end for it. The 20 fm. level 
east is worth 8/7. or 107. per fm.; the stope behind the end is worth 102. perfin. The 





east of the engine-shaft is worth 10/. per fm. The sink under the 10 fm. level, for |- 


the length (12 fms.),is worth 15/. per fm. The end west ot the whim-shaft, in the 20, is 
producing 2 or 3 cwts. per fm. 

DEVON AND COURTENAY.—In the end driving west, in the 40 fin. level, 
the lode is 4 ft. wide, composed of white iron, prian, and mundic, yielding also some 
stones of ore of the best quality. In the end driving east, in the 50 fm. level, on the 
south lode, the lode is 2 ft. wide, composed of capel, spar, and peach, producing also a 
leading branch of copper ore, about 3 or 4 in. wide. The lode in the stopes, in the 
back of this same level, is without any altcration since my last report, producing about 
1 ton of ore per fathom. 


DRAKE WALLS.—In Brenton’s engine-shaft there is no alteration since 
we commenced sinking below the 60 fm. level. The stopeseast of Brenton’s shaft, below 
the 50 fm. level, are producing about 24 cwts. of tin per fm. In driving the 40 fin. level, 
west of said shaft, the branches aresmall and poor. In stoping down the machine-shaft, 
below the 50 fm. level, there is a little tin, but not rich. The stopes west of machine- 
shaft, below the 50 fm. level, are pruducing about 3 cwts. black tin per fm. The stopes east 
of said shaft, below the 50 fm. level, are producing 2 cwts. black tin per fm. In the 50 fm. 
level, driving east of this shaft, the ground is hard, and the branches are at present poor. 
The stopes below the 40 fm. level, east of the said shaft, are producing about 24 cwts. of 
tin perfm. ‘The stopes below the 33 fm. level, east of Footway shaft, are producing about 
2} cwts. of tin per fm. The 33 fm. level, east of Footway shaft, is producing about 
2 ewts. black tin per fm. The stopes below the Tye level, east of said shaft, are pro- 
ducing about 4 cwts. black tin per fm. The stopes below the Tye level, west of this shaft, 
are producing pretty good work for tin. The Tye level, driving east of Footway shaft, 
is producing about 3 ewts. black tin per fm. The new engine-shaft, sinking below the 
adit level, is at present hard, and poor for tin. In driving the adit level, west trom the 
Tamar rtver, we have a large lode; it is not cut through to the south wall as yet, there- 
fore we cannot at present ascertain its exact size ; it is producing good stones of tin. 


EAST CROWNDALE.—We have not yet seen the lode in the 28 fm. level ; 
it is pretty certain that it is thrown south by the course of elvan seen in the level above. 
The adit level, west on the course of the main lude, is holed to the 17 fm. leve!, east from 
Diamond's shaft. The 12 men engaged in these two leve!s it is decided to put to sink a 
winze below the adit level, on a good course of tin, and to drive north from Tippett’s 
backs, in order to see the north lode. Tippett’s stope, in the back of the adit level, is 
rather improved in the past week; the part now being carried is about 9 ft. wide, com- 
posed of peach, prian, spar, mundic, killas, and tin, worth about from 25/. to 30/. per fm. 
Paul’s stope, to the east, is rather more difficult to break, in consequence of the killas 


MENDIP HILLS.—During the past week we have been engaged in makin 
a cutting, for the purpose of draining Blackmoor, which, when completed, will take o! 
the water about 6 feet deeper than it now is. We have also this morning commenced 
laying open a eutting in order to reach the bottom of Blackmoor, which will be done with 
as little delay as possible, and, when finished, we intend laying a tram road in the same, 
for taking the slags from this part of the valley to the dressing-floors. The carpenters 
are still busily engaged in making the necessary strakes and boxes for both Ubley and 
Blackmoor dressing-floors ; in the former I hope to see the whole of the washing strakes 
and slime boxes fixed in their places by this evening, and in the latter we are fixing the 
jigging machines, &c. Charterhouse slag ground requires no particular comment, being 
precisely the same, both as regards quantity and quality, as it has been for some consi- 
derable time past —viz.: from 16 to 17 ft. thick, yielding slags that will produce 3 cwts. 
of metal per ton. 


SOUTH WHEAL MARIA.—The lode in the 20 fathom level, east from the 
engine-shaft, is about 3 ft. 6 in. big, composed of mundic, prian, &c., with some excellent 
stones of copper. Iam glad to say that the character of the lode has very much im- 
proved in the last 3 fms. driving, being much softer, and its appearance much more con- 
genial to mineral than we have seen it at any time_previous, and also the ground about 
it. Weare now giving 4/. per fm. for driving. 


SOUTH WHEAL TRELAWNY.—The engine-shaft is in course of sink- 
ing with nine men, ground more favourable than when last mentioned; sunk below the 
30 fm. level 8 fms. ; the lode has almost left us on the eastern side of the shaft, and is 
just the same as last mentioned with respect to size and strata, and is interspersed with 
spots of lead ; it is also discharging more water. ‘The engine continues to work well. 


TREHANE.—The lode in the 68 fm. level south is 20-in. wide, composed of 
capel, mundic, carbonate of iron and lead, worth 10/. per fm. ; in this level north the lode 
is at present small, but containing some good lead in places. Inthe 55 fm. level, 5 fms. 
south of the shaft, we are sinking a winze, where the lode is worth 14 tons of lead per fm. 
The lode in the stopes in the back of this level is pro !ucing 8 ewts. of lead per fm. The 
lode in the back of the 45 fm. level is turning out about 7 ewts. perfm. ‘There is no al- 
teration tospeak of in the cross-cut in the 30 fm. level west since last report. The parcel 
of ore sampled on the 2d inst. is sold at 20/. 10s. 6d. per ton. . 


TRELEIGH CONSOLS.—At Garden’s shaft, ground the same as last weeR. 
In the 90 fm. level, west of ditto, lode 20 in. wide, worth 4/. per fm. The winze below 
the 70 fm. level will be completed in a few days, and the men put into the 60 fm. level. 
At Parent’s engine shaft the ground is much the same as last week. In the 20 fm; level, 
west of ditto, lode 20 in. wide, stones of ore; ditto, south of ditto, ground rather. hard. 
Parent’s whim-shaft is 8 fms. below the adit, lode 3 ft. wide, with stones of ore ; in the 
winze, below the adit, on the middle lode, lode 1 ft. wide, with stones of ore and kindly 
appearance. We expect to sample on Tuesday next 80 tons of ore. , 


WEST WHEAL JEWEL.—In the rise in the back of the 70 fathom level, 
west of William’s cross-course, on Wheal Jewel lode, the lode is worth 4/. perfm. In 
the winze in the bottom of the 57 fm. level, west of Williams’s cross-course, on the same 
lode, the lode is worth 107. per fm. In the 47 fathom level, west of Williams’s cross- 
course, on the same lode, lode not taken down in the past week, when last taken down 
worth 3/. per fm.; in the deep adit level, west of Williams’s cross-course, on the same 
lode, lode unproductive. In the stopes west of Pryor’s winze, in the back of the 12 fm. 
level, on Tolearne tin lode, the lode is worth 13/. per fm.; in the stopes east of Pryor’s 
winze, in the back of the same level, the lode is worth 10/. per fin.; in the stopes in 
the bottom of the 12 fm. level, east of Tregoning’s shafr, the lode is worth 12/. per fin. ; 
in the —¥> in the bottom of the 12 fm. level, east of Tregoning’s winze, on, the same 
lode, the lode is worth 142. per fm. These stopes are working on tribute. 


WILLIAM AND MARY WORTH.—On Saturday last I had the pleasure 
of seeing the tributers breaking some good specimens of silver ore from the ground I 
have before recommended, between Old Burrow and Oak shafts; they regularly send up 
several bags of work every day. There are two men and pare dressing the tin leavings 
of the late company at the Silver Valley Mine; there has been returned between three 
and four tons of tin. We calculate on returning before long 10 tons of tin from these 
refuse piles of leavings. . 


WHEAL TRELAWNY.—The cross-cut in the 82 fathom level, at Phillips's 
shaft, is extended 24 fms. east towards the lode, where the ground is favourable for driv- 
ing. “The lode in the 72, north of this shaft, is 2} ft. wide, and worth 7/7. per fm. ; in the 
same level south the lode is 2 ft. wide, and worth 162. per fm.; the stopes in the back of 
this level are yielding a faiy quantity of ore. The lode in the 62 fin. level north is 5 ft. 
wide, and worth 207. 3. all the stopes in the back of this level are yielding a fair 
quantity of ore ; the I in the winze sinking under this level south is 14 ft. wide, and 
worth 107. perfm. Trelawny’s shaft will be completed to the 72 fm. level by Saturday 
next. The lodein the 52 fm. level, north of this shaft, is 3 ft. wide, and worth 7/. per 
fm.; all the stopes in the back of this Jevel are producing a fair quantity of ore, but the 
ground is recently harder than it was. The stopes in the back of the 42, north of this 
shaft, continue to produce a fair quantity of ore. At the north mine, the lode in the 55, 
north of Trehane boundary, is as was last reported. The lode in the 45 north is 1} foot 
wide, and worth 42. per fm. ‘The lode in the 40, south of Smith’s shaft, is 4 ft. wide, and 
worth 102. per fm. ; in the same level north the lode is 14 ft. wide, and worth 47. per fin. 
The lode in the 30 north is as last reported. The lode north of the winze, driving towards 
Smith’s shaft, in the 40 fm. level, is 2 ft. wide, and worth 6/. per fm. We expect to 
sainple on Tuesday a parcel of lead ore, computed 106 tons. 


FOREIGN MINES. 
GUADALCANAL SILVER MINES.—The following’ report, received by 
the directors on the 12th June, they deem expedient to append to the original report :— 


Guadoicanal, May 31.—We beg to hand you the following general report of our progress 
and prospects from the commencement of operations to present date. Upon our arrival 
here, at the end of July, 1848, our first work was to make a valuation of the buildings, 








giving place to peach and mundic, of which the lode is at present principally posed ; 
it at presentyproduces about 35/. worth of tin perfm. Our engine, pit work, and stamps, 
all in good werking condition. 


GREAT ROUGH TOR CONSOLS.—At Thomas’s shaft, the cross-cut going 
through the lode is somewhat easier of progress, and altogether the lode is improving in 
character, containing less capels, with more spar and mundic, and a small portion of 
black ore intermixed. The water still continues to come out very strong from the pre- 
sent extreme point of the drivage, indicating that there is something of a more loose 
nature to be reached ; there has been driven in all from the north wall of the lode 21 ft. 
At Morris’s, in the cross-cut going north, and about 10 feet from the north wall of the 
lode, as you are already aware, a branch has been met with, containing some rich stones 
of grey and black copper ore, with an inclination to the north of not less than 6 ft. per 
fm.; there is no regularity of size; it varies from 4 inches to 1 inch, and will appa- 
rently fall in with the main part of the lode a few fathoms east of the shaft; at the pre- 
sent furthest point of the drivage, about 15 ft. from the shaft, another branch, about 
2 in. wide, has been just intersected, containing mundic and a portion of black ore, with 
an inclination of about 6 in. per fm. northward; this branch will fall in with the for- 
mer, a few feet below the bottom of the cross-cut, and into the main lode eastward; in 
cutting the plat in this level, more of the former branch, containi the grey ore, will 
soon be discovered ; and so soon as this is done, you shall be immediately advised there- 
on. In the 30 fm. level, east of Morris’s, there is no important alteration ; the driving 
is being continued on some north branches adjoining the lode, which have a very pro- 
mising appearance, containing mundic and spar, with black ore intermixed through- 
out ; the ground continues favourable for driving. 


HEIGNSTON DOWN CONSOLS.—The sinking of Bayley’s engine-shaft 
progresses sutisfactorily. The lode in the 35 fm. level, east of shaft, is still very large, 
and somewhat improved in character for mineral during the present week. The lode in 
Hitchins’s shaft is of very promising character, being 2 ft. wide and producing a litrle 
copper ore in places, 

HERODSFOOT.—The engine-shaft is 74 fms. below the 106 fathom level, 
where the lode is 4 ft. wide, oper 1} ton of lead per fm.; in this level north the 
lode is 2 ft. wide, producing a ton perfm.; and in the south end it is 2 ft. wide, 
any | 7 ewts. perfm.; the stopes in the back yield, on an average, 12 cwts. per fm. 

the 94 fm. level north the lode is 15 in. wide, yielding half a ton per fin. ; and in the 
sonth end it is 2 ft. wide, yielding good stones of lead; in a winze sinking below this 
level, 20 fms. north of Windsor’s shaft, the lode is 2} ft. wide, yielding good saving work ; 
the tribute eae in the back of this level, are yielding fair quantities of work. In the 
82 fm. level north the lode is 9 in. wide, yielding 15 cwts. per fm.; and in the south end 
it is 18 in. wide, y’ 8 ewts. per fm. ; the stopes in these backs average half a ton 
per fmm. In the 72 fm. level south the end has been suspended since our last report, and 
the men in stripping down the side of the level, where the lode is split into 

the main one yielding 5 cwts. per fm.; the stopes in the back average about 
7 cwts. per fm. In the 52 fm. level south we have gota as ger ag aslide, which dips 
north 2 ft. in a fathom ; under this slide the lode is small and poor. 


HOLMBUSH.—The lode in the 132 fm. level, west of the diagonal shaft, is 
10 inches wide, composed of spar, mundic, and stones of copper ore. The ground in the 
120 fm. level south, east of Hitchens’s shaft, is still improving ; the lode in the 120 fm. 
level south is 4 ft. wide, of quurtz, prian, and lead, producing about 4 ewts. of 
the per fm., and promising further improvement; we have also commenced driv- 
ing south in this level, to intersect the flap-juck lode, close by the eastern side of the 
great cross-course, by six men, at 5/, per fin., and to work all the time (Sundays excepted), 
to Teach the lode as quickly as possible, which we p.edge ourselves to do, giving the men 
& month’s extent. ‘The lode in the 110 fm. level south, with the pitch in the back of the 
level, will produce about 5 cwts. of lead per fm. We have been driving by the side of 
the flap-jaek lode in the 100 fm. level, east ot the great cross-course, since last reported 
on, the wall of which is hard and smooth, and, as fur as we can judge in this point, it is 
everything we could wish to see, especially when we consider that such a wall was, gene- 
rally , & true criterion of a good course of ore on the old or main lode, and our 
hope is we shall not be disappointed in this. 


KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE.—The lode in the 50 end east is 8 ft. wide, and 

i Lunpr re seems to be softening alittle the lasttwo or three days; the 

He in the 50 end west is 24 ft. wide, yielding 8 cwts. of lead per fathom—a very kindly 

e le. The lode 40 end west is 2 ft. wide; we have had a branch of ore in 

conan so be Bae at oe it is ag well; i lode in the winze under the 40 
. wide, favourab' breaking, but r. The sumpmen have been changin; 

the work in the shaft this week. : ioe 7 r 


LEWIS.—The ground is still favourable in sinking the engine-shaft below 
he 70 fm. level; the lode in the 70 east is 24 feet wide, composed of spar, peach, prian, 
= Spots of tin. The 70, east of engine-shaft, on south branch, is worth 6/. per fathom ; 
stopes in the back of this level are worth 15i. fm. The 70, east of der -road 
ine on south branch, is worth 92. per fathom. The 60, east from sump-shaft, on south 
ranch, is worth 117. per fm. The winze sinking below the 60, on south branch, is worth 
The lode in the 60 east, on Cock’s » is | feet wide, producing some 
00d quality tin-stuff ; the stopes in the back of this level are worth 9%, per fathom. The 
¢ Tae ean talow the 60, on Cock’s branch, is worth 142 perfim. The 50, east of sump- 
» aft, on ‘s branch, is now communicated with the 50 west from copper ore shaft, 
the same lode, where we have now 40 fathoms in length of good tribute ground, well 

The lode in the 50, east of copper ore shaft, on Coek’s branch, is 6 in. wide, 
Os. tribute. The 40 east, on Cock’s branch, is opening good tribute ground. 
0 in the 40:east, on south branch, is | ft. wide, worth 3%. per fm. Thelodein the 
West, om south: branch, is worth 4/. per fm. 


LOSTWITRIEL CO: —At 
Meken NSOLS. your 


; mM 
~ d think ita ioe well worthy driving on, though 


hinery, stores, &c., on the mines, and having arranged with the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Spanish pany, formal p jon was given to us.of the same, together 
with the mines; consisting of—1 pertenencia on a lode called La Chapparel; | ditto, 
Santa Casilta ; 4 ditto, Santa Victoria; 4 ditto, Pozo Azual; 4 ditio, Pozo Rico, We may 
here mention that on the four first-mentioned lodes we have done nothing more than 
such work as was absolutely required to keep possession of the mines, in conformity with 
the Spanish mining laws, nor is there at the said mines anything in sight deserving of 
particular notice. It is, consequently, on the four pertinencias of Pozo Rico that we have 
been carrying on all our operations, as connected with the mines held from the Spanish 
company. Our first work was the removal of an old steam-engine, boiler and house, 
standing at Pozo Rico engine-shaft—sinking foundation of, and building our own engine 
and boiler house—and making a road from the mines, two leagues, in the direction of 
the town of Lerena, without which it would have been impossible for us to have got our 
machinery to the mines. This work was completed by the second week in October. On 
the 23d September the vessel with the party of men and machinery arrived at Seville, 
and i | to encounter many delays and considerable difficulties, it was the 13th Nov. 
before we had conveyed the engines through the country to the mines. From this time 
our whole force was employed in erecting engine, capstan, shears, preparing shaft, and 
sinking pit work, and on December 26, we had the satisfaction of getting the engine to 
work. By January 17, 1849, we had forked the water in Pozo Rico engine-shaft to the 
31 fathom level, where we discovered portions of the lode standing as arches, whence 
we broke ore of the extraordinary riclmess of 4850 ounces of fine silver to the ton. 
Oar work from this time was erecting whim, putting in footways, and easing down and 
dividing whim-shaft from engine-shaft, cutting plat, and preparing cross-cut of 8 fins. 
from shaft to lode, for angle bobs and rods to work the lift for unwatering diagonal shaft 
sunk on the lode. ‘This work, with our small force of six sumpmen only, occupied us fully 
until the commencement of present month, when we dropped our lift in said diagonal 
shaft, and by the 21st instant, had forked the water tothe 51 fm. level. Onthe 1ith April, 
our force having been increased by the arrival of 20 men, we immediately set them to 
clear up the 17 fm, level, San Antonio, south of Pozo Azuaga, as also the Pozo Azuaga 
shaft. Here we have erected a whim, and have unwatered this shaft to the 17 fim. level, 
which will enable us to hole the corresponding level, San Antonio. We also set men to 
clear up the 3! fm. level, Puzo Rico, and now have the end in which the lode is standing, 
and on which we have driven 3 fms. The lode is large, aud its productive part about 15 in. 
From assays made we find it to be worth upwards of 50/. per fm. In February last, finding 
that the Pozo Rico lode was out of the Spanish company’s pertenencias, three new pertenen- 
cias were denounced, two north, and one south of Pozo Rico engine-shaft, called—1. La 
Maria Rosalia.—2. San Guillermo.—3. La Bonita. In our endeavours to discover the Pozo 
Rico lede in La Bonita pertenencia, we discovered three other lodes, besides branches run- 
ning obliquely to andat different angles to the Pozo Rico lode, all of which form a junc- 
tion in this about 1 0 fms. south of the Azuaga shaft, at which point there is to 
be distinctly seen, at surface, a gossan from 4 to 5 fs. wide, which, we consider, consider- 
ably enhances the value ofthe mines. There is no doubt of this being a most valuable ac- 
quisition, or that the working of it will result in great profit to the adventurers ; and it is 
with some impatience we are looking forward to drive from the Pozo Azuaga 17 fim. level 
south, to intersect these lodes, where we shall take them, in places, at a depth of 17 or 20 
fms. At La Maria Rosalia we have sunk a 10 yards haft, and are driving to cut the lode at 
La Bonita ; we have also sunk a 10 yard shaft, and have cut one of tie caunter lo es, 
which atthis trifling depth does not present any alteration to its appearance at the sur- 
face. The above constitutes the principal work completed during the eight months we 
have been here (reckoning from the arrival of our first party of men), and we trust it is 
evident no time has been lost in any way. Our prospects are most gncouraging, and will, 
doubtless, be to all parties interested in the association. The discovery of the 
lode in the 31 level, and its productiveness, together with the arches of richer mineral, 
and also the lode in the 20 fm. level, enables us now to declare the mine in produce; 
whiist the discoveries we shall no doubt make in the 41 and 52 fm. levels, when able to 
enter the same (which will be in the course of a very short time), will enable us to de- 
clare the mine in — as well as produce. From the correctness of the old plans, and 
the nature of the lode where standing, we see no reason to doubt for a moment but that 
we shal) discover (as represented) the lode in the bottom of the mine in all its richness, 
and it will be our endeavour to get down to that point without the loss of aday. It is 
‘atifying to report that the whole of our purty (38 in number) continue in excellent 
health, and that the best understanding exists between them and the resident popula- 
tion of this place. 


IMPERIAL BRAZILIAN MINES.—Bananal, April 3.—At Gongo, the 
only alteration I have to mention is that the rubbish near Goldsmid’s stamps is nearly 
exhausted, and before my next we shall, probably, have commenced ing that 

to pieces, in order to extract at Walker’s stamps any gold which may perchance yet re- 
ain buried in its foundations. 

Bananal.—At this place our cross-cuts westward in the adit level, from near Wraf’s 
and Goldsmid’s, and from between Thomas’s and Hollingsworth’s shafts, are continued 
withoutalteration. The cross-cut in a similar direction from Walker's shaft, in the 14 fm. 
level, has intersected the vein; but ‘tis very smal!, although it affords a tolerable sample 
of gold. Our 7 fm. level, northward from Walker's cross-cut, continues to follow the di- 
rection of the vein, which at present is scarcely more than a line between two hard walls. 
As we sink Thomas’s shaft we see specks of gold in the vein; but what we have lately 
broken there is fit only for the stamps. A portion of the vcin southward of the shaft, 
however, gave the last work for the washing-house obtained from this neighbourhood, 
and this we shall try during the present week, after the shaft has been sufficiently se- 
cured with timber, on which we are now engaged. We are stoping away some vein stuff 
in the back of the 7 fm. level, both north of Thomas’s and south of Hollingsworth’s shafts, 
but it is of very low quality in both places. We continneto sink on the big pump vein, 
below the 6 fm. level; we see specks of gold frequently, and have taken a few hands’ fall 
for the washing-house in the past 10 days ; generally speaking, however, the vein is small 
and poor. I lament to say we are no longer able to supply the stamps regularly with 
stone worth crushing. 

April 13.—Gongo continues without alteration. 

Bananal.—At this place the cross-cut, west of Wray’s shaft, in. the adit level, continues 
without alteration; but that in the same direction from Goldsmid’s shaft bas, since the 
date of the captain’s report, entirely penetrated the jacotinga. We must now drive on | 
traces of the vein we may haye intersected; but nothing has been cut which can be | 











veral minute strings, and our samples do not at present afford any gold. The vein 
dwindled, and the rock near it become so hard in the 7 fm. level, north of Walker’s 
cross-cut, that we have turned a little towards the north-west in search of softer ground. 
We are continuing to stope away the vein in 
mas’s shaft, but ths produce at the stamps is trifling. 
the time since my last has been employed in.ti » and we have not sunk on the 
vein ; some portion of it in the southern end of the shaft has been stoped, and one box 
of rather inferior work has been obtained for the washing-honse, the rest has been 
to the stamps. We continue to sink below the 6 fm. level, on the — vein, and 
now and then obtain a hat-cap of work for washing, the greater part, however, serves 
= for the stamps. The cross-cut westward in the adit level, between Thomas’s and 
Hollingsworth’s shafts, is much as it has been for some time, and there is no alteration to 
report in the stope above the 7 fm. level south of Hollingsworth’s shaft. Thestamps have 
been tolerably supplied, but can scarcely be said to have been regularly at work. 

GOLD REPORT. 

From Gongo. From Bananal. Total. 

From 23d March to 12th April. «-..Zds. 9 9 5 sees soe oe 263 00 
Total from Ist January, 1849 .. «-.+.+. 53 5 1B eeeeee 70 BIG ..+..-123 9 D 


NATIONAL BRAZILIAN MINES.—Cocaes, April 2 to 12,—At Hartley’s 
eastern stope there are a great number of people stationed, who are stoping on the Cavaco 
veins in the usual direction, about south 72° east, but within the last day or two the lode 
appears to have turned a little towards the east, which is much in our favour, as regards 
the future operations, for it will most likely prevent the head wall from coming in con- 
tact with the foot-wall of the veins. The produce of gold for the past 10 days has been 
rather little, but the samples obtained from this place are very en ng; and as the 
gold has been seen in the stone almost every day, we have reason to expect better things. 

Cuiaba, April 6.—Although the lode at these stopes is much harder, and has not so 
favourable an appearance as it has east of the slide, yet the four samples taken from it 
Curing i past week produced much better than those taken from the floors of the lede 
at Hartley’s level. This is a most favourable and important circumstance, as the lode 
west of the slide is doubtless entire, and is already discovered to be above 6 fms. wide. 

Produce —Cocaes, 25th March to 13th April ...+++++++e++-ee0dfts.9 5 3 3 
” Cuiaba, 26th March, to 6th April..-.s-sesecerececeeese 2 1 3 5 


Total oo ++ cesevecctccccesscecsscceedoeMks.ll 6 6 8 
ST. JOHN DEL REY MINES.—Morro Velho, April 7. 


Produce for March, 22,177$ oitavas, xbout 213°24 Ibs. troy ; 22,172 oits., from 6050 tons 
of ore, yielding 3°66 oits. per ton; 5 23-72 oits. tribute from Feixos==22,177 23-72. 

Considering how severely we d from the unpreced d fury of the storm on the 
4th March, as detailed in my diary at the time, this produce has I own exceeded my ex- 
pectations, and will, I trust, be satisfactory to the board. 

Stamps working during the month average 91 6-10 heads. 

Supply of Stone: During the last 15 days great exertions have been made to send up 
from the mine an extra supply of stone, to keep our stamps going during the three days 
which the mine had to be idle--say, Gvod Friday, Easter Sunday and Monday. One of 
these is past, and I have good reason to hope we sliall get well through the other two; 
but after the holidays, I apprehend, the supply must considerably fall off, more especially 
as for some time we must not keep so many borers on the middle cachoeira, the most 
productive part of our mines, until the sump shal! have been further sunk. After the 
holidays, 10 borers will, consequently, be removed from them to the east cachoeira. 

Cost of March Rs. 41,825 105 at 24§ «..-secesece eeeceeveees £4313 4 8 
Produce... ..e+eeseeeeeeecees 22,177 23-72 oits. 
Less duties, 7 per cent. - + 1,552 23-72 


Net «..- 








++ 20,625 oitavas, at 7s. 7jd. ..--+. 7841 15 11 
LOAVES ++ sececececesees oe £3928 ll 8 


TYWARNHAYLE AND NANCEKUKE MINES. 


The following report, from Mr. R. Taylor, under date Sth inst., affords the 
latest information we have received as regards this property, which we are given 
to understand is about being worked by a party of private adventurers, to which 
we have referred in another column :— 

Sovurn Towan.—We have a large and promising lode in the 64 fm. level driving east 

Untrep Hit1s.—In the 90 fm. level, east from Gardiner’s engine-shaft, the lode is 6 ft. 
wide, and will turn out 24 tons per fm. ; in the 90 fathom level west from this shaft, the 
lode is 6 ft. wide, and yields 3 tonsof ore per fm. In the 80 fm. level, east from Bennett's 
shaft, which is the most eastern shaft in this mine, the lode is 7 ft. wide, aud yields 4 tons 
of ore per fathom. In the 70 fm. level, east from Bennett’s shaft, the lode is 18 in. wide, 
and produces | ton of ore of good quality per fin. The 60 fm. level, east from Bennett's 
shaft, has recently improved, the lode in it is 2 ft. wide, and is yielding from 3 to 4 tons 
of ore par fathom. Gardiner’s whim-shaft has been holed to the 90 fm. level, and will 
soon be squared down and put in working order to that depth. The 80 fm. level, driving 
west from this shaft, is a promising level ; the lode in a winze, sinking under the 70 
level, about 20 fms. before the present end of the 80 fm. level, is 6 ft. wide, and producés 
4 tons of ore per fm. The 80 fm. leve!, west/of James's shaft, on the new north lode, will 
turn out 5 tons of ore per fm. The inclined plane railroad has just been completed from 
the 79 to the 80 fm. level in this shaft; the waggon works well, and we are now prepared 
to draw the large quantity of stuff which we may expect to break from the new north 
lode. Barkla’s winze, in the 70 fm. level, west from James’s shaft, having been com- 
pleted to the depth of the 80 fm. level, we shall now drive east from it to meet the level 
coming west from the shaft, and shall thus very speedily lay open a fine piece of ore 
ground; this winze passed through a good course of ore, the lode varying in size from 
4 to 5 ft., and yielding on the average 4 tons of ore per fin. for the whole depth. In the 
western winze, under the 70 fm. level, which has been sunk between 9 and 10 fms., the 
lode is 6 ft. wide, and turns out about 3 tons of ore per fm. In the 70 fm. level the lode 
is large, but not rich; there is a good course of ore in the winze sinking under the 60 fm. 
level about 20 fms. before the 70 end, turning out from 5 to 6 tons per fm.—this winze 
has nearly reached the depth of the 70 fm. level. We have commenced driving on the 
new north lode, from the cross-cut in the 70 fm. level; in going east the lode is 7 feat 
wide, and yields 7 tons of ore per fathom ; in the western end it is 5 ft. wide, and turns 
out 6 tons perfm. The lode in the back and bottom of the level, as far as we have gone, 
looks equally well as in the ends. 

Waeat Cuarces.—In Bateman’s engine-shaft the lode is 3 ft. wide, producing some 
ore, and looking more promising. Muncton’s shaft has been sunk on the underlay of 
the lode, 15 fms. below the 40 fm. level, the lode in it is poor. In Hampton’s winze, 
which is sinking under the 40, about 20 fms. to ‘the west of Muncton’s shaft, the lode is 
5 ft. wide, and turns out 3 tons of ore per fm. In Jeffery’s winze, sinking under the 
40 fm. level, 42 fms. west of Muncton’s shaft, the lode is 4 ft. wide, and yields 3 tons of 
ore per fathom. We have recently met with a good bunch of ore in a rise upon a | 
which we cut by a cross-cut, south from Muncton’s shaft, in the 40 fm. level; the lode is 
2 ft. wide, and turns out 3 tons of good ore per fathom. 

Wueat Sparrow.—The lode in the 40 fm. level west is small, and producing a little 
ore, but we can open ground very speedily here, and hope we may soon find the lode 
improve. The 30 fin. level west, on Stacey’s lode, which is south of the main lode, i 
15 in. wide, producing half a ton of ore per fm. Ina winze, sinking under the 30 fm. 
level, on this lode, it is 3 ft. wide, and yields 14 ton of ore per fm. The quantities of ove- 
which we have sold from these mines since they have been worked on the Duchy account 





are as follows :— Tons. Value. 

1848.—Marchi.«+-eeee TAL coceeeseceeeee+s & 503, the produce of 2 months. 

BY secececees BIB coccceceseesne-o++ SD dito 2 ditto 

AUgust .oseee ABD cocecece cece cece ee 1700 ditto 3 ditto 

October see seee B2D wecececececeveces-libl ditto 2 ditto 

December... +2 G10 ose cececc cece ce 22168 ditto 2 ditto 

1849. —February © GIL cece cevece 2473 ditto 2 ditto 

March «-++.++- 339 .. 1877 ditto 1 ditto 

April 448 . 2147 ditto 1 ditto 

May -. EERE Eee ditto 1 ditto 

June..+ «-+-+- 420, for sale on the 7thinstant ditto 1 ditto 


I think we shall have no difficulty in maintaining the present rate of produce, say 400 
tons per month, from the ore ground which is properly laid open for working ; and, as 
soon as we have holed the 80 fm. level west from Jaime’s shaft to Barkla’s winze, and 
which we may hope to do by the end of this year, we shall be able to increase our quan- 
tity considerably. The steam-engines employed upon these mines are five—namely: 
Gardiner’s, which is an 80-inch engine; South Towan engine, which is a 70-inch ; and 
Taylor’s, which is a 58-inch cylinder engine ; Wheal Charles, which is a 33-inch cylinder 
double-acting engine; and Gardiner’s whim-engine, which is a 20-inch cylinder. The 
whole are in good working order. 


MINING NOTABILIA. 
[EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 1] 

Wueat Oak.—This mine is situated in the parish of Wendron, about one 
mile east of Helston, and in one of the greatest mineral districts in Cornwall, 
being surrounded Ww the following mines—Wheal ‘Trumpet, Wheal Ann, and 
the Crane, north ; Wheal Whidcen, ‘Tremenheere, and Wheal Lovel, east; Tre» 
vethickwood, Silver Hill, and Wheal Helston, south; and Wheal ‘Trannack, 
Gwavas Wheal Fortune, Great Wheal Vor, and many others, west. Several 
of these mines were worked for a very long period, and gave immense profits 
to the adventurers; whilst others are now in full and profitable working. 
Wheal Oak, from its well-known locality, and the inexpensive way in which ft 
can be developed, is not to be surpassed in the county, and has been many 
times eagerly sought after; but the late proprietor of the estate, who resided 
on it for nearly three-quarters of a century, would never consent to its being 
worked. Old workings of some of the above-named mines were brought to the 
very boundary of the estate, when they were obliged to stop. The strata in 
the east part of the mine is white and grey granite (and proved most produc- 
tive in the adjoining setts), and in the west part grauwacke and soft clay slate, 
traversed by many cross-courses, and there are several elvan courses running 
through the mine in a near direction with the lodes, which are known to be, 
particularly in this neighbourhood, highly nutritive to metalliferous 
The sett is very extensive, and contains nearly all the lodes which proved so 
profitable in the —_ mines above named, situated east and west of Wheal 
Oak, and of which upwards of twenty are known to have been worked, and 
realised large fortunes for the shareholders. ‘This ine has been but a short 
time in operation, and as yet but superticially worked. The engine-shaft is 
sunk rather more than 40 fathoms, An 18 fn. level is driven 15 fms. west 
and 25 fms. east from the shaft; also a 34 fm. level 5 fms. west and 20 fms. 
east of ditto, and in this level there is‘now a very rich lode of copper ore, tiv, 
and iron pyrites, from 2to 3 ft. wide, im which copper predominates, The level 
is at present in the grauwacke; but will in a very few fathoms enter into the 
granite, where there can be no doubt of a richand lasting lode. From the 
sent levels the adventurers have already returned upwards of 7004. of 
tin, and at this moment have several tons of ore ou the mine, witht 
prospects regularly improving in sinking as well as in driving east tow. 





granite. The present adventurers have driven a deep adit south more than 


120 fathoms in the western part of the mine on a cross-course, and it is calcu- 
lated the above-named lode will be intersected in less than 10 more, which - 
will probably be accomplished within another month, at-about 45 fms. from 








Wi 
= probable, by driving south on the course of the lode, it will make 
east of the lode is changed for, ’ 
4l, per fathom, or less. Ete 


will be driven 


to resemble it in other parts of the mine. We have a rise about 2 fms. above the 
cross-cut in the 14 fm. level, west of Walker's shaft; but the vein ia it is split into se- ' 





surface, being nearly 5 fms. deeper than the bottom of the mine: at present, 
‘fhe water .is soa surface by aid of a water-wheel engine, by which ma- 
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chinery the mine can be worked to avery much greater depth, having-at all times 
sufficient water at surface for such engine to drain all the lodes. The value of 
this extensive sett is considered very great—such, indeed, as cannot be easily 
estimated—and its equal has been rarely. met with in any mining district. 


{From the Plymouth Journat.] 

Wueat Catsrocx.—The lode has been cut upwards of 70 fms. to the east of the pitch 
nw working, at 12 fms. deep; it is composed of ore and can, but having been cut into 
only 17 inches, more cannot be said than that it is @ most important discovery. The 

und near the lode is very favourable, the cross-cut having been driven at 50s. per fm. 
The other parts of the mine are without any material ation. 

Tavistock Consoxs (late Wheal Ash).—A general meeting of the adventurers was held 
at the purser’s office on the 7th inst., when Capt. Edwards’ resignation was received and 
accepted, with regret, by the shareholders present, and Capt. John Lean appointed as his 
successor. The captain’s report was received and approved of, and the meeting adjourned 
to the 2ist inst.— Report: The engine-shaft has been sunk 23 fms. under the adit, or 
40 fms. from surface ; the lode is from 3 to 8 feet wide, and in some places it has been 
much larger ; in the shaft it is from 4 to 5 feet wide, composed of mundic, with a little 
peach and spar; the underlay is regular, about | ft. in a fm.; the walls are well defined. 
An adit level has been driven on the cross side of the lode, and the present end is large ; 

“fits breadth has not been ascertained, only 3 feet of the north part being carried in this 
end. This lode has, as fur as seen, an extraordinary appearance, and if it does not make 
a rich conrse of ore I shall be very greatly disappointed. There are two other large lodes 
within 50 fms. of the one referred to, which underlay north, and there is a fourth lode, 
which is considered to be the Wheal Anderton lode. Should the north lodecut rich, these 
paralle 





1 lodes will greatly enhance the value of the sett. 

Bracu Tor Anp Virirer.—A general meeting was held at the secretary’s office, or the 
7th inst. (John Bayly, Esq., in the chair), when the captain’s report was read and ap- 
proved ; a full statement of the accounts of the mine from its commencement to the present 
time, signed by the purser and auditors, was produced, inspected, and passed. A resolu- 
tion was passed, directing that the 160-1280th shares in the hands of the company should 
be submitted for sale to shareholders only by tender, but that no tender of less than 52. 

share be accepted. A committee, consisting of Messrs. Bayly, Page, Pawley, Trickett, 

. Trickett, H. L be, and C. Shepherd, were appointed. Capt. Dunstan’s salary was 
increased 1/. ls. per month. There is no change worthy of notice in the prospects of 
the mine since our last report. . 


WHEAL VINCENT MINING COMPANY. 

The usual two-monthly meeting of shareholders was held at the Bull Hotel, 
Bishopsgate, on Wednesday, the 13th inst. 

J. Parwey, Esq., in the chair. 

The accounts having been examined and adopted, a call of 33. per share was 
made for discharging some liabilities and future operations —The captain, who 
was present, presented his report, as well as a letter received that morning, 
apprising of an important discovery since he had left. He entered into a full 
explanation of the present position and prospects of the mine, clearly proving 
to the meeting that they were in possession of a mine that would shortly be 
without the necessity of further calls.—A deputation of two gentlemen was ap- 
pointed to visit the mine, for the perfect satisfaction of the shareholders gene- 
Yally—nearly the whole of whom were present. 

The following report, from Capt. Spargo, was read :— 

My weekly reports, which are regularly published in the Mining Journal, are in strict 
accordance with our progress from the first, and I can only repeat that, if the lodes con- 
tinue as at present, we have a paying mine. Our main engine-shaft is now down nearly 

fms., in a beautiful soft granite, quite congenial for tin. “The shaft on the south lode is 
just the same depth, where we have opened some good tin ground. The tributers to the 
west of the shaft are raising some splendid work indeed. We do not intend to sink this 
shaft with stoping 3 fathoms each sidé of it, therefore the shaft will be always the 
deepest ; there will be 7 fatlioms of stopes, together with the length of the shaft ; in doing 
this we shall always be opening more tin ground, as well as proving the lode as we 
go down, which I do net hesitate to say will pay well; in doing this our whim will 
drain the lode, so that the stopes furthest east and west may be stoped dry, as the shaft 
will be the deepest, and enable us to throw up & quantity of tin monthly. Inever saw a 
jeune mine more likely to continue and make guod returns than this. The north lode 

much improved, and we are not driving the deep adit as yet, but are sinking a winze 








in the bottom of the shallow adit on the course of the lode, as this winze will serve for 
communicating, as wel! as prove the lode in going down. In sinking here we are break- 
ing excellent work, and are opening some good stopes each side of the winze ; it will, 

fore, be necessary to erect more stamps, as the tin stuff now breaking will more 
than keep going the present ones, and when we commence stoping we shall be breaking 
a@ good deal more—in fact, we anticipate immediate profitable results. 





GENERAL Mryinc Assoctatioy.—A meeting of shareholders was held yes- 
terday at the offices, pursuant to notice, fur the purpose of confirming, or other- 
wise, a resolution passed at a meeting, held on the 31st May, for reducing the 
number of directors to six, exclusive of the one appointed by the representa- 
tive of H.R.H. the late Duke of York. Our reporter attended; and notwith- 
standing the evident desire on the part of the sharehulders expressed at the 
last meeting, that their proceedings should be open to the press, that they 
—_ assimilate a little better with the age, and avoid all insinuations of hole 

corner doings, the directors, who like too many old women millionaires, 
are half a century behind the times, refused us admittance, with the oft re- 
peated palliative, regularly resorted to when directors of public companies 
dislike publicity—“ We only admit proprietors; and if there is any thing de- 
sirable to report, we will send the particulars.” We trust Mr. Kettle and his 
friends will still persevere to raise (his company to that position which it ought 
to hold among joint-stock societies, which can never be while the directors 
are allowed to follow their own exclusive and erroneous views, by which the 
community naturally infer, that their is something behind the curtain to which 
they are ashamed to give publicity. 

GRAMBLER AND St. Ausyy.—A meeting of adventurers was held on Tues- 
day last, when the following accounts for four months ending April were passed : 
—By balance from last account, 782. 7s. 7d. ; oressold (less dues), 6397. 163. 6d. 
==7181, 4s. 1d.—To costs and merchants’ bills, 407/. 8s. 7d,: balance in favour 
of the adventurers, 3102. lis. 6d. 

Penzance Consors.—At a meeting of adventurers, held on the 11th inst., 
the accounts for the five months ending April were presented by the purser 
Mr. Thomas Carthew), examined, and allowed. ‘The expenditure, with a ba- 

ce contra from last meeting, was 673/. 17s. 3d.; and the receipts, (including 
call of 1022. 8s.) 4932 10s. 8d.: leaving balance against the mine of 1802 7s. 
A call of 43. per share was made. 

Wueat Seroy.—A meeting of adventurers was held on Monday last, when 
the accounts for March and April, of which the following is an abstract, were 
passed and allowed: — By balance from last account, 169/. 3s. 5d.; ores 
sold (less dues), 3584/. 138. 7d.==37531 17s—To costs and merchants’ bills, 
33452. 17s. 8d.: balance in favour of the adventurers, 4071. 19s. 4d. 





West Par Consots Tix ANv Copper Mixe.—This mine is situated at Tre- 
grehan, in the parish of St. Blazey, Cornwall, extending 500 fms. on the course 
of the lodes, and 3 mile from north to south. It is in one of the finest mineral 
districts in the county, and surrounded by the setts of Fowey Consols, West 
Fowey Consols, Par Consols, East Crinnis, Pembroke, Great Crinnis, and part 
of Charlestown United Mines, all which have returned enormous profits—many 
of the principal lodes are supposed to run through the sett; others are parallel 
with some of those of the richest mines—a fact in mining of much importance, 
It is within a mile of two shipping ports, held for 21 years; at 1-15th dues, and 
is divided into 1024 shares, of 102 per share, with a deposit of 51, and no fur- 
ther call guaranteed for 12 months, probably not at all. Reports from Messrs. 
J. Hitchens, H. Williams, and J. Brenton, mine agents, speak highly of the 
capabilities of the district, and describe it as likely to prove one of the finest 
speculations in Cornwall. 

Tue Ducuy or CorywaLu.—The income of the Duchy of Cornwall for the 

ear 1848 amounted to the sum of 67,5211, and the expenditure to 62,7321., 
eaving a balance in the hands of the receiver-general of 4,7891. 15s. 53d. 

Consetr Irox-Worxs—( From a penta r  l large quantity of 
218 tons of pig-iron was produced from one blast furnace at these works during 
Tast week (six days). is is the greatest quantity ever prodaced by one fur- 
nace, and proves the superior quality of fuel and ore of the county of Durham. 

Britoxrerry Iron-Works.—It is with much regret we learn, that the 
iron-works recently established at this port are brought to a stand—the work- 
men, with but few exceptions, having been all paid off on Saturday last. This 
stoppage, although temporary, will be severely felt in the neighbourhood of 
Neath.— Cambrian. 

Expiosions 1x Coat Mrxes.—Lord Brougham, in the House of Lords, last 
evening, presented a petition from the South Shields Committee, for the pre- 
vention of accidents and better ventilation of mipes, praying for the adoption 
of measures-to prevent explosions in mines. He explained that, on a former 
occasion, he did not say that Watt had any invention for ventilation of mines: 
he had purposely witnessed an explosion, and came to the conclusion that ar- 
tificial means of ventilation must be adopted. Had he turned his attention to 
it, he had no doubt he would have employed steam. 

Wisprme-up Rattways.—Official managers are to be appointed for the wind- 

-up of several defunct railways, and notice has been given by the Masters 


in charged with their winding-up, that until the parties calling them- 
selves itors shal! come in and prove their debts, they will be precluded from 
commencing or prosecuting any proceedings. Amongst the number are the 
Cambridge and chester Railway Company, the Warwick and Worcester 


Company, the Eastern Counties Extension Railway, the Cambridge and Wor- 

cester Direct Railway, Hereford and Merthyr Tidvil Junction, Ipswich, Nor- 

wich and Yarmouth, Gloucester and A’ stwith, and Central Wa 

chester, Southam , and Poole, Direct don and Exeter, and Worcester, 

Tenbury, and Ludlow. 
| anemnetatata 


senate 


sonaaeel 








THAMES TUNNEL COMPANY 
The number of pasxengers who passed through the Tunnel in the week ending June 9 
was—No, of passengers, 15,616. Amount of money, £65 ls. 4d. 
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VENTILATION OF MINES. 

We have just received the draft of a bill prepared and brought before the 
House of Commons, by Mr. T. Duncombe, Mr. Aglionby, and Mr, Hume, “ to 
provide for the better ventilation of mines and collieries, for the protection of | 
the lives of the persons employed in and about the same, and to make other | 
provisions apy | thereto.” The bill appears to be well adapted as a remedy 

n 


for the evils it is intended to cure, and as the Government have so long com- 
plained of inability to bring forward a bill from press of other important busi- 
ness, we trust they will not ape the dog in the manger, but heartily join with 
the promoters to carry it through the Legislature. After premi that the 
existing laws are not sufficient for the protection of the collier, it makes it law- 
ful for Her Majesty, by warrant, to appoint, during pleasure, three fit ns 
to be inspectors of mines and collieries, and also from time to time, at pleasure, 
to remove any of the inspectors, and to fill up vacancies by death or otherwise. 
—In clause 2 their salaries are to be paid by the Commissioners of the ‘T'reasury ; 
sums to be filled up. Clause 2 defines their duties; they are to be appointed 
to districts, and every inspector is to visit each mine in his division four times, 
at the least, in every year; they are empowered to erter and examine every 
part of a mine or colliery, and the works, buildings, and machinery belongin 
thereto, at all times and seasons, by day or night, to make inquiry into, an 
touching the state and condition of, any mine or colliery, the mode of working 
and ep the same, and all matters counected with its safety, or tending to 
produce bodily injury to persons employed therein. They are authorised to 
examine any parties on oath, and to summon and require any Lee on the 
spot, or elsewhere, to give evidence ; and if they find anything defective or dan- 
gerous, they are to give notice to the owner to repair or improve the same, which 
if not done within a reasonable time after notice, he forfeits 1002. 

By clause 4, sub-inspectors are to be appointed, who are to have like power 
with the inspectors; they are to superintend, under the directions of the in- 
spectors, the execution of the provisions of the Act, and are required to visit 
any colliery, on notice from miners, or colliers, employed therein, and report 
to their inspectors.—By clause 6, an office, to be called “ The Office of Inspec- 
tors of Mines and Collieries,” is to be established in London or Westminster, 
for the use of the —— and the safe keeping of all records and plans re- 
lating to collieries, —By clause 8, every owner of a mine, or colliery, from which 
coal shall be raised within two months after the passing of the Act, is to for- 
ward to the office a notice, containing his name and address, a description of 
his colliery, number of persons employed, mode of working, name of firm, with 
a map, or plan, of the workings, and to repeat the same once in every year af- 
terwards.—Clause 9. On an accident happening, by which any person is so in- 
jared that he cannot go to work next morning, notice is to be given to the 
nearest sub-inspector within 12 hours, who is to visit the colliery, and report 
to the office in London within 24 hours. He is empowered to take a surgeon 
with him, who is to receive a fee, not exceeding 10s.—Clause 11. Secretary of 
State may empower inspector to bring attions on behalf of any person injured 
for the recovery of damages; and, in case of death, such action to be brought 
for the benefit of the wife, husband, parent, &c., the same as if the party in- 
jured had been alive, and sued for damages.—Clause 14. Coroner to give two 
days’ notice of every inquest.—Clause 19. Only one action to be brought in 
respect of death, and that to be within 12 calendar months.—By clauses 21 and 
22, the wages of colliers are to be paid by the actual weight of the coal brought 
to surface, and not by measurement, as heretofore; to be paid every two weeks, 
and no money to be paid to one workman on account of another, but each to 
be paid separately.—Clause 24. An abstract of the Act is to be hung at the en- 
trance of every colliery.—Clause 27. No person to be an inspector or sub-in- 
spector who has not had 10 years’ practical experience, and sufficient educa- 
tion to enable him to report.—By clause 28, no gunpowder is to be used in a 
fiery mine, under a penalty of not more than 202, or less than 5/. All ex- 
penses are to be paid out of the Consolidated Fund. If owners use all due dili- 
gence, servants who commit the offence to be liable. The remaining clauses 
up to 52, relate to the modes of summoning offenders, bringing actions, receiv- 
ing evidence, appeals to the quarter sessions, &c.; and the whole appears to 
have been compiled with much care and forethought, although it contains se- 
veral proposed enactments which we have no doubt will rouse the opposition 
of the coalowners, which, however, must not prevent so desirable a measure 
becoming the law of the land. 


PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS FROM ROPES BREAKING. 
This morning, just as we were going to press, we received the following com- 
munication, certifying to the compietely successful working of Mr. Fourdrinier’s 
apparatus for arresting the cage in the shaft, in the event of the rope, or chain, 


breaking, and which fully bears out the correspondence on the subject in an- 
other column, and our remarks thereon, in some observations on the necessity 
of legislative colliery inspection :— Usworth Colliery, June 14. 
We, the undersigned, having met for the purpose of witnessing some experiments with 
an apparatus recently patented by Mr. Fourdrinier, for the purpose of arresting the fall 
of the cage and tubs in case of breakage of rope or chain, hereby declare our perfect sa- 
tisfaction with the apparatus; have seen the cage with two full tubs, weighing in all 
two-and-a-ha!f tons, stopped instantaneously upon the disengaging of the rope; and we 
have no hesitation in stating that it will prove highly important, both for the saving of 
life and also the damage of the shaft, which would otherwise take place—we, therefore, 
certify to the above effect. 
Matthias Dunn, colliery viewer. Henry Londgridge, colliery viewer. 
George Elliot, colliery owner and viewer. John Elliot, dittu. 
George Southern, ditto. Ralph Coltart, engineer. 
Johnn Taylor Ramsey, colliery viewer. William Burlinson, ditto. 
Edward F. Boyd, ditto. Thomas Butson, ditto. 
John Bell, jun., ditto. 


Septimus Bourne, ditto. 
Christopher Crondale, ditto. Wm. Reid Clunny, M.D., F.R.E.E. 
Rev. Lewis Morgan. 


James Crondam, ditto. 
H. T. Morton, ditto. R. S. Newall, per W. Spenser. 


R. H. Philipson, ditto. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Explosion at the Hebburn Colliery.--An inquest on 32 of the sufferers by this explosion 
which we recorded in our last, was heldon Wednesday week, the 6th inst. The surgeon 
having given his evidence that all had met with their deaths by the explosion, some being 
burnt, and others killed by the after-damp, Wi'liam Bell, the man who was recovered, 
said all he knew was that he felt the wind, and was knocked down and made deaf by it. 
He knew no more about it; the air was ae good, and he worked with « naked candle. 
Mr. Easton, viewer and part owner of the colliery, stated, that at the time of the explo- 
sion the men were working at Bensham seam of the A pit, at a depth of 161 fathoms; 
the diameter of both shafts for air was 12 feet, and the air had trave'led 1230 yards from 
the downeast shaft to the place where the explosion took place; the height of the seam 
was from 54 to 6% feet, but there was much undulation in the roof, where he thought 
the gas had lodged ; and the pit having been closed from Saturday night until Tuesday 
morning, the resuming work would cause the waggons and tubs to move against tlie 
current of air, and have the effect of driving more air round by the undulations. This 
increase would carry with it the gas from the undulations to the spot where the men 
were at work, ani cause the explosion. Mr. E. F. Boyd, viewer and agent for the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham, said his engagements led him to inspect 25 pits; he examined 
the Hebbura Colliery after the ex ion, and believed that it oceurred at the undu- 
lations in the roof, where there must have been a large accumalation “= He bore 
testimony to the great care that was taken to secure ventilation in this colliery ; 45,776 
cubic feet of air coursed through the mine per minute, of which 16,882 goes to the north- 
western district, where the explosion oceurred, and which was more than sufficient, as 
there were very few open workings. Several other viewers were examined, who all spoke 
to the general efficiency of the ventilation at this colliery, and that a large accum 
of gas might take place in the hollows of the roof without being noticed, and which, by a 
sudden pressure of air, might be forced down, and thus cause the explosion. The jury 
returned a verdict of “‘ Accidental Death,” accompanied with the following recommen- 
da! viz.: “We, the jury, strongly recommend that the deputy overman be sent 
down the pit at least an hour before the men go to their work, to examine the mine, and 
see that the rentilatiqn isin proper order.” We (Sunderland Heraid) are informed that 
the “ Clanny ” safety-lamp is ased exclusively in this colliery ; but that the pit, as shown 
atthe inquest, has always been so well ventilated, that only one of them was in use at 
the time of the explosion, and that by a man who was at some distance from that part of 
the mine where the fire-damp exploded. The pitman who was working by the light of 
the “ Clanny” was projected to a considerable distance, and the safety-lamp was only 
slightly bruised by the shock. It was relighted by the viewer, and by its help the mine 
was explored, and the bodies recovered. 

Colliery Explosion.— An explosion of fire-damp took place at North Elswick Colliery, near 
Nevcatioanen Trek Sse ete week, but acted 2 without loss of life. The overman 
and his assistant were descending in the bucket, for the p of mending a brattice, 
having with them a lighted le; when about half-way the gas exploded, and 
was heard at surface. The engineman instantly reversed the engine, and drew fem up, 
when it was found they were much burnt, but were both able to walk home. ~ 

Dudley. —Jobv Burd was killed, while descending the shaft of the New Lion Colliery, by 
& quantity of bricks falling on him from the side of the shaft. 

Joseph Oakley was dreadfally injured by the sudden explosion of a blast, in 4 pit at 
Shattend, the property of the Galvanised Iron Company. 
~ Wolverhampton.—B. Kearnan was killed by a fall of coal, in a pit in Dixon’s Field. 

East Wheal Rose.—T. Morcom was killed by chain breaking, and kibble falling on him. 

Delabole Slate Quarry.—James Ivey was instantaneously killed here by une of the main 
chains breaking, and the waggon, loaded with heavy stone, crushing him. Had he stood 
still he would have been safe, but hearing the crash he ran backwards about 20 ft., and 
came direct in the way of the falling body. 

Explosion at Bishopwearmonth Iron-Works.—Great alarm was created throughout the 
town of Sunderland on Wednesday evening, about 10 o’clock, by a tremendous noise, Te- 
sembling the pealing of thunder, which was oceasioncd by the bursting of a large boiler 
at the Bishopwearmouth Iron-Works. One of the workmen, we understand, 
and another much injured, and a great deal of mischief done by the 
of 6 vary Saree moe The steam was let off the other boilers, and the noise made 
greatly ie alarm 


till the cause was publicly known. The streets to a late 

hour were crowded by the inhabitants, anxious to learn the nature and extent of the 
disaster.—Durham Advertiser. 

Gwennap.—Elizabeth Rawling, aged 67, having gone from Lanner to Helston on busi- 

ness, and not returning for some weeks, her son became alarmed, and searched the shafts 

boa addins barren when in Font at omg hpi Aeterna The 

unworked shafts in a totally unguarded state, is an absolute disgrace 

r afl he Ny hegre Meese The Rev. Mr. 
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THE NEW MARKET IN HUNGARY. 
A report that a special envoy from the Government of Hungary, 
whose seat is now at Debretziu, was on his way to London to pro. 


pose a commercial treaty between Hungary and Great Britain, had 
reached usfrom Paris more than a week ago. Parties, well informed 
in these matters, have assured us that this oe now in town, 
invested with full powers to conclude commercial arrangements, 
We regret to add that this information is coupled with-the intima. 
tion that he is not likely to meet a very cordial reception. We do 
not dissimulate the regret, which the loss of this opportunity 
opening a market, equal in extent to the United States, would oc- 
casion us. It is a fearful thing to have so much capital as is em- 
barked in England in mfning depending on the whims of Govern. 
ments not amenable to public opinion, and whose actions cannot be 
forseen, or made a basis for calculation. When everything on the 
continent wore the aspect of settling down under arrangements ac. 
knowledged by all sovereigns, except the Emperor of Russi, to be de- 
manded by the age, a sudden appeal made to arms, and the forced dis- 
missal of the Diets of Berlin and Vienna, re-opened every sore in the body 
politic of Central and Eastern Europe, and recommence a éourse of con- 
fusion and bloodshed to which no end is visible. 

One country, having freed its tergitory from foes, with the exception of 
the small spaces occupied by three camps, has the singular merit of im- 
mediately turning its attention to the occupations of peace, looks to Eng- 
land as the party most interested in encouraging this disposition, and 
offers us first the right hand of friendship, rich with the profits of an enor- 
mous trade, What Austria obstinately refused through 10 years of ne- 
gociation—what Russia has for a quarter of a century withheld— what we 
broke with Spain to obtain in South America, and lavished the public 
money and blood of our soldiers to obtain in China—is spontaneously of- 
fered by Hungary; we cannot believe that it will be refused. 

It is needless to dwell upon the condition of our mining and manufac- 

turing districts, The extremity of poverty is happily not felt amongst 
them. But the state of the labourer is far from being what it might be; 
and the trade now carrying on is Biches by the capitalist with a la- 
mentable reduction of profits. ungary, and the adjacent countries, 
abounding in corn, and destitute of tools and agricultural implements, us 
well as of railroads and steam-boats, counting unnumbered flocks, and yet 
bare of cloth, rich in flax, but in want of linens and cottons, come to us, 
who require their superfluities, and want their market, imploring us to en- 
rich both ourselves and them. ' 
Why should we not do so? Do alliances of a mere courtly and politi- 
eal nature more stringently bind a Government than its obligations to 
cherish the prosperity of its own industrious classes? and were this the 
case, is a treaty of commerce an act of hostility? It surely is rather ex- 
traordinary, that if the Hungarians are the enemies of our friends, they 
should be able to offer us a boon which those friends never dreamt of pro- 
posing to us. Should we refuse this most desirable offer, it can be from 
noother conceivable reason than because the Emperor of Austria requests 
us to reject it. But, if we pana pi this most modest request, have not 
the Hungarians a right to say we go a little out of our way in our 
affection for Austria; for, to please our friends, we inflict a serious injury 
on ourselves. The experience of the past shows that if Hungary be 
united with either Austria or Russia, it will be vain to expect that we 
shall obtain access to its market. Poland is a ease in point, where Russia 
is concerned. We send few or no manufactured goods into Russian Po- 
land. The denuded state of Hungary tells its own tale respecting the 
fiscal system of Austria. 

We do not desire to see commercial matters mixed up unnecessarily 
with politics; but we cannot consent to have the trade of this country 
postponed to considerations arising out of treeties, torn to shreds like the 
treaty of Vienna, On what corner of that treaty ean Austria lay its fin- 
ger which has not been violated? The occupation of Cracow by Austria 
itself, in the midst of profound peace, followed that of Bologna, and 
an attack upon Ancona; Russia in Moldavia, Wallachia, Galicia, and 
Moravia; France at Rome; Spain at Gaeta. These are curious illus- 
trations of that respect for treaties whieh we are invited to show, at the 
sacrifice of a market of 20,000,000 of rich ane willing consumers. We re- 
cognised Belgium as an independent state, while Holland held the citadel 
of Antwerp. It would be difficult to justify a refusal to make a treaty of 
commerce with Hungary, now that Austria holds no such position within 
the Hungarian territory. 





Lonpos InpispuTABLe Lire Poticy Company.—The first annual meeting 
of this society was held at the Lendon Tavern, yesterday, for receiving tlhe re- 
port, and for the election of directors.—Joun DanGenrievp, Esq., having 
taken the chair, Mr. D. Arison (the secretar’) read the report, from which it 
appeared that, after fully providing for the payment of the sums assured and 
all outstanding debts, including preliminary charges, there was a balance of 

rofit amounting to 11,9192 19s. 11d., which belonged to, and. would be civisi- 
bie with, the fature profits. Inthe course of the i1 montis. embraced in the 
accounts, 253 proposals of assurance had been submitted to the board, of which 
227 bad been completed and iseuad, assuring the sum of 73,1012, and yielding 
in annual premiums a revenue of 29042 153,10d. This extraordinary success 
was attributable to the adoption by the society of the principle of indisputa- 
bility in mutual assurance.—After some discussion of a friendly nature, the 
report was adopted, and Messrs. R. H. Forman, J, Hamilton, J. F. Madox, 
and J. T. Brownwell were elected directors, and Messrs Turner and Cumming 
auditors, when a vote of thanks was passed to the manager and actuary (Mr. 
A. Robertson), and the directors and officers, when the meeting termivated.— 
[A report in full of this meeting will be given in our next Journal. ] 

West Cornwaty Ratway.—A public meeting of the inhabitants of Pen- 
zance was held by requisition on Friday week, for the purpose of considering a 
proposition to enable the company to construct the railway.—The Mayor took 
the chair.—It was stated that a number of gootemmny unconnected with the 
railway, had ascertained the probable cost of the line, and that, when completed, 
it would pay 6 per cent. They had made an offer to the company to take up 
the surplus, or rather forfeited, shares at 67. discount—the nominal amount of 
the share being 20.—on condition that an arrangement be made with the pre- 
sent debenture holders and mortgagees to continue their securities, and not re- 

uire payment of the principal for at least three years; the-construction of the 
line from Hayle to Penzance to be pee withat once,and for the con- 
struction of which a call be made on all the shares (ineluding the 10,0007. shares, 
presumed to be well held by proprietors in the com ), not exceeding 4/. per 
share, payable in two instalments; that no interest be paid to the shareholders 
until after the opening of the line, and then from the net ts only; that di- 
vidends shall be on the shares held by the Hayle. Railway proprietors, 
pro rata only with the other shares, to the extent of 5 per ¢ent. on the sum pail 
ap on the latter; the surplus, if any, to be applied in_ payment of interest 00 
the remaining paid-up capital of the Hayle shares to the extent of 5 per ceut. 
It was also stated that the landowners were favourably disposed towards the 
undertaking, and several of them would agree to take paid-up shares in licu of 
money for the value of theland. Eleven gentlemen, locally interested, had al- 
ready intimated their intention to take ip 717 among them, and it wai 
hoped that.2000 additional shares would be taken by persons connected with 
the county. It was calculated that 42 per share would complete the line 0 
Hayle, and that, ¢ more would carry it to Truro. Resolutions were passed, 
to the effect that the construction of the railway was of the utmost importance 
to the district through which it was intended to pass; approving of the coo 
ditions respecting the shares submitted to the meeting; and that it was desit- 
able persons should sow their confidence in the scheme, by agreeing to take 
shares in the company; and hoping that this movement would be followed 0? 
by thé other towns in the-county. After a vote of thanks to the chairma%, 
the meeting separated. . 

Raitway Pasgencens’ Assurance Company.—The House of Commo 
having last week approved the Lords’ amendmentsto the bill for incorporating 
this company, we understand that the Act will become operative in the cours? 
of a few days, aad the offices of the com. will be opened to the public for 
business. The number of commercial other travellers throughvut the 
kingdom who are now daily using railways in their jo and the great increase ¢ 
daily travellers by railway, will, it is expected, avail of this.new office for this 
protection from Joss occasioned by bodily injury sustained by a railway accident, | 
also to provide for their fumilies in cases of fatal accident. We understand that the p'¢ 
mium of insurance is fixed atm exceeding}y small sum for or season tickets— 
that is to say, to insure the amount of 1000/, in case of death oceurring to %Y 
traveller by a first-class carriage 1/. per annum, 416s. for six months, and 10s. for lire 


months; and to ensure 5002. in case of oceurring to a travellet in a second-¢las 
The company 


carriage, yo per annum, Its, for six 18 oe 7s. for ben 9 —* Peage heey 
are now m: arrangements with ways as may w affo' 
the ~ srupeahel'te issue pearéens tickets fore single journey 
only, by which the same ‘those ubove- med will be obtained by jr} 
holder, at a cost, for a , of 3d.; fora lass nger, 2d 4 
for a third-class , 14, of distance ; the sams recoverable byt , 
Tepresentatives of the in the event of death, 1000s, 5U0L., a0 
2001.—Daily News. Set #8 
Lancasuine AND Yorksmine Rau way,—The works on the Burnley exte 
sion of this line have been again retarded, owing to another falling in of the tu" 
nel at Holmes Chapel. ; 
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RAILWAY AND COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 

















Current Prices of Storks, Shares, &X Metals. 


STOCK EXCHANGE, Saturday morning Eleven o’ 
Belgian, 44 per Cent., 79 80 


3 t Ann,, 90; 
3 Oe Cont Consols Ann.,. 
Cent. a 91g 2% 


Cent., — 


7 per Cent., 1943 3 


Ann., 923 ¢ 


4 
3 per Cent. Console for Opg. 914 4 


Exgheq.Bills, 10007. 2d. & 14d. 


43 6 pm. 


Dutch, 23 


Spanish, 5 per Cent, 16¢ § 
Ditto 3 per Cent., 33g 4 





Mines,—There has been a slight improvement in the share market since our 
last—several transactions having been completed which were in course of ne- 
gotiation. There still continues an inquiry for shares in leading and improv- 
ing mines, and although sellers might be found at better rates, yet they gene- 
dard for copper 


in the st 





rally decline conforming to buyers’ prices, the decli 


ore having a tendency to depress the value of shares. The present disturbed 
state of the continent may produce an unsatisfactory feeling among the hoklers 
of copper, but we do not apprehend that there is occasion for alarm from any 
excess of stock, therefore we trust the depression will be but brief. ‘Tin has 
also experienced a fall, arising, no doubt, from the great sale of Banca which 
will shortly take place in Holland. Buyers are evidently depressing the price, 
with a view of purchasing in the market at a cheaper rate. It is, however, pro- 
bable that a re-action will afterwards take place, as the stock of tin is very low. 
Some further remarks on this subject will 

Tincroft is represented to continue improving, and is evidently becoming a 


permanent dividend-paying mine. 


Tamar Consols, we learn, is also increasing considerably her returns, and, 
sequently, profits—last month’s being estimated above 5002, and the next 
be full 7002.; a dividend may be anticipated shortly. 
est Buller, Devon Great Consols, Mary Ann, 
and East Wheal Rose are among the several mints that have been inquired for 
dyring the week. Wheal Calstock is represented to have improved very con- 


@on 
will 


South Basset, West Caradon, 


found in our leader columns. 


siderably, and buyers have sprung up at a considerable advance. 


Business in the following shares 


ave been done during the week :—Carn 
Brea, Condurrow, Devon Great Consols, East Wheal Rose, Levant, Mendip 
Hills, North Pool, North Roskear, South Basset, West Caradon, ‘Trelawny, 
Condurrow, Mary Ann, Tincroft, Tamar Consols, Hawkmoor, Kingsett and 


Bedford, Camborne Consols, Par Consols, South Molton, Treleigh Consols. 


At the Levant two-monthly meeting, a dividend of 12/. per 160th share was 


declared, leaving a balance in hand of upwards of 1180 


At the Wheal Seton meeting, the accounts for March and April showed a 


balance in favour of the company of 4071. 19s. 4d. 


At the Grambler and St. Aubyn meeting, the accounts for four months end- 


ing April showed balance in favour of adventurers of 3107. 15s. 6d. 


At the Wheal Bal meeting, the balance sheet for the two months showed a 
balance of 602, in favour of the mine. The operations and future prospects of 


the mine were represented to be progressing highly satisfactorily. 


At the P«nzance Consols meeting the accounts showed a balance against the 


mine of 180 7s. A call of 43, per share was made. 


At the Birch Tor and Vitifer meeting, accounts from the commencement to 
the present time were presented and passed; 160 shares in the hands of the 


@ompany it was resolved to sell, but not for less than 5/. per share. 


At the Wheal Vincent meeting, the report presented by the captain, and the 
explanation afforded by him afterwards, were received with evident feelings of 


gratification ; although the mine isin a — of profitable working, a call of 8s, 


per share was deemed necessary for disc 


The transactions in forei 
ness in St. John del Rey, 


The St. John del Rey letters are to the 7th April, and 
March at 22,177 oits., realising a profit of 3528/. 11s. 8d. for the month. 


arging present and some past liabilities, 


mines have been but few; some little busi- 
piapo, Australian, Bolanos, National Brazilian, 
and United Mexican appears to have been the extent. 

Dispatches were received yesterday by the St. Jolin del Rey, National Bra- 
zilian, and Imperial Brazilian Mining Companies. 


ive the returns for 
The 


supply of stone had been well kept up from the middle cachoeira, but it is con- 
sidered prudent to prepare for any falling off in the returns, by opening new 
ground in the east cachoeira, as well as sinking the shaft. 


The National Brazilian advices are to the 13th April. 


The gold returns 


from the 25th March to 18th April, in both mines, amount to mks. 11 6 6 8. 
There has been no important discovery—a favourable change 1s daily expected. 


The ey Brazilian letters are to the 13th April. 
ch to 12th April amounts to 21 Ibs. 3 ozs, 10 dwts.; the total re- 


the 23d 


turns from the 1st Jan. is 123 lbs. 9 ozs. 9 dwts. 


The gold report from 


















































RAILWAY TRAFFIC RETURNS. } 
‘ » Length. Present ac-| Price | Viv. |Tragie Returns, 
Names of Railways. 1849 |1848/ tual cost. |p. share}1848 fry 1848 
— = a=. 
Aberdeen «+++ eeeeeeseeeeeee| 33 | 16 | 1,000,547} 17f | — |£ 6092/4 — 
Belfast and Ballymena...++.++++| 37% | 37§ —- 20 5* 548 | 445 
Birkenhead, Lancashire,& Chesh.} 19 | 15 | 1,088,804 | 37 5t 933 | 785 
Bolton, Blackburn,& West Yorksh.) 14 — 786,384 7k —_ 475 — 
Bristol and Exeter ..+-++++++++| 75§ | 754) 2,660,490 | 65 — | 4408 — 
Caledonian.. «sssserenettereet MAL TIAL | 4,865.135 | 26g | 3 5857 | 3943 
Chester and Holyhead....+-++++| 84 594] 3,358,217 15 4 1582 764 
Dublin and Drogheda «.+++++++«| 35% | 354 774,875 29 = 875 896 
Dublin and Kingstown ..-+ +++ ++ aj 395,915 | — - 987 | 1100 
Dundee, Perth, & Aberdeen Junc.| 474 | 474 544,554 2 63 1095 } 901 
East Anglian (Lynn to Ely) «+--| 914 | 554) 1,167,104 2 _ 755 490 
East Lancashire ...--.-+-++++++| 754 | 24 | 2,628,519 16g | 5 4885 | 999 
Eastern Countiesand Norfolk --{ 322 |295 | 12,027,069 88 | — | 15419 |15390 
Eastern Union «...++.+++++0+-+.| 50 | 508] 1,712,703 13 _- 1409 | 1217 
Edinburgh and Glasgow --------} 57§ | 523] 2,644,378 | 42 6 4058.{ 3469 
Edinburgh and Northern «..---{ 78 | 34 | 2,232,115 | 10% | 2 2279 | 1485 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Ayr ....+-} 1024 | 74 | 2,674,330 | 564 | 3 2935 | 2249 
Glasgow, Paisley, & Greenock....| 23 | 23 848,328 13 2 1052 | 1113 
Gt. Northern & East Lincolnshire| 126 | —- | 4,255,171 | 93 103] 5t |} 2037} — 
Gt, Southern & Western, Ireland} 1684 |1103} 3,172,519 294 | Gf | 3876 | 2192 
Great Western ...--++++++e0++++| 230$ |2064] 11,608,815 794 | 6 | 19485 [20551 
Kendal and Windermere......-.] 104 | 104 174,600 5 _ 297 | 160 
and Carlisle....+...+.{ 70 | 70 | 1,476,102 | 50g | 4¢ | 2515 | 1733 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ......{ 206§ {1273} 9,218,450 24 5¥ | 13096 | 9363 
Liverpoel, Crosby, & Southport..}| 13. | — 84,455 | — — 221); — 
London and North, Western -...} 435 |428 | 25,077,94 1254 | 7 | 438107 }43107 
London and Blackwall...... +++ 5a 4 1,299,675 4h I-12} 1006 | 1202 
London, Brighton, & South Coast | 170 |1624} 6,382,281 | 36% | 24 | 9048 | 8197 
London and South-Western ....| 2164 |194 | 7,510,689 | 354 4 | 54 | 12155 | 8780 
Londonderry and Enniskillen....| 14 143 171,026 16 a 150 139 
Manchester,Sheffield,&Lincolnsh.} 129} | 944) 6,048,679 36 5 3583 | 3338 
Company..+-++s++++++e] 471/423}! 14,042,340 | 68 | 54t} 20019 119172 
Midland Great Western (Irish)..}| 50 36 725,332 244 4t 1080 | 1068 
Monklands ..+-..+-seseeeeceeee} 37 | — 500,000} — 6 — 686 
North British ........+.++++++++| 1099 | 83 | 3,649,055: } 134 | 49 | 2939 | 2188 
Scottish Cen: dveceee: eooes 454 | — 1,364,228 24 7 1359 —. 
Shrewsbury and Chester.. 48 | 23 969,618 | 17 5 1381 | 606 
South Devon «+... +e+00+ 573 | 29 | 1,909,232 | 13 | 5 | I908 | 1471 
th-Eastern 1654 (1654) 8,116,914 203 54 9285 
‘Taff Vale. 40 40 879,110 —- 7t — 1E55 
Ulster .... 36 | 36 728,829 | 45§ _ 758 | 749 
West Cornwall «.......++ 13) = pana - sie 260; — 
Whitehaven Junction ..........} 12 12 150,879 9 3 245 167 
York, Newcastle, & Berwick....| 269 |242$| 6,827,849 20, 7 11957 [12034 
York and North Midlund . ....] 255$ |234 | 4,983,618 | 323 |7 — | 8181 
FOREIGN RAILWAYS. 
Amiéns and Boulogne...+-.+.++ ae 68 | 1,462,562 637 | 28) 1346 1306 
beepbir-vembarins on cbacactl® © _ mee | | me —_ =_ — 
Dutch Rhenish ......+-.+6++0+6) 57h | 572 — 2% /— — | 888 
Monterean and Troyes.....-..--} 71h | 71 Pv Se by cee ms e42 | — 
Northern of France ......+..+++| 211 {218 7,142,890 | 84 — | 13023 10974 
to Bourges (Central)....| 167 {1074! 1,229,848 | — | 4 | 2310 | 1775 
to TOUTS «6 sececess cece 72 72 A 32 6 2980 | 2531 
Paris and Orleans...++.+++.e0+0| 82 $2, 2,011,720 | 29 8} 7628 | 6592 
Paris and Rouen «++++-s+eee0+-| 85 $85 | 2,082,916 | 192 | 5 — | 3631 
Nand Havre ....+0..++++++| 598 | — | 2,272,176 | 8 | —| — | 1465 
Strasburgh and Basle (monthly) | 88 | 88 — | 6 —_ _ | o 
West Flanders ....-. (ditto) | — }—1} spe | wl—jl~— i = 
* Per cent.—f Interest.—Total for last week, £238,127, being an increase of £50,100 
over last year. 











Minto iv Catirornta.— During the present week, large orders have been 


transmitted from Valparaiso to an eminent gunpowder manufacturer in London, 
for supplies of mining powder, to be transhipped as opportunities occur from 
Considerable shipments of canister powder have 


that port to San Francisco. 
hitherto been made to Val 


raiso; but the orders received this year for minin 


wder fully quadraple the amount sent there in the preceding years. e 


ve also been informed, on good authority, 


gold is in course of trans 
mine the correctness of t 


i that a considerable quantity of 
rt to. this country, and that a few weeks will deter- 
e opinions advauiced as to the quantity raised, and the 


a eons | the raps of the aye orrivers. The Calypeo is 
expected to arrive in the course of two or three weeks, and will 
expect, be followed by other shipments. ” =e 


In addition to 80,0002 in gold received from Russia a few days back, and a 


like sum which is to arrive immediately, 


a further amount of about 750,000/. 


is, we understand, expeeted in the course of the next few months,—Times. 
Contracts ror Correr.—On the 19th inst., the Admiralty Commissioners 

will enter into contract for supplying the Chatham and Portsmouth Dock- 

yards with 200 tons of English tough cake copper. 


CoALs ror Hone Konxo.—The 
contract for the supply at Hong 


vice of her Majesty's steani-vessels, 


Admiralty will, on the 26th inst., enter into 
Kong of 1500 tons of Welsh coals, for the ns 


‘PRICES OF MINING SHARES. 





BRITISH MLN. 

Shares. Company. Paid. Price. 
1000 A’ coccccee @ os 10 
1024 Alfred Cousols ....-. d§-- 7 
1000 Antimouny&ilver-Lead 5 .- 54 


1024 AsiburtonUnited Mines 8§-.. 12 








10000 Britisiirou, New,regis. 12 -- = & 
Ditty ditto, serip.«+-+. WW. 






128 Buduick Cousois 123 
1000 Callington covcvese BU oe |4 
1000 Camborne Consols .--- 6 +» 6 6} 

20000 Cameron's Steam Coal 7 +. 12 

256 Caradon Copper Mine Yee 1d 

256 Caradon Alines «+++++ 22g. 10 

256 Caradon United ...--- 24... 58 

206 Uaradon Wh. Lioopers. 2h +. 4G 
1000 Curn Brea «e+e eeceee 1A ee LOU 


3000 Carthew Cousols.---+. Lge. 2 





414 Churiestown 6220.2 
500 Comblawn «.+eses +e Sf. 4b 
128 Comfort .- 45 ..60 60 
256 Coudurrow «+++. 20.60 35 
#2560 Covk's Kitchen «+--+. Ld + 268 
1000 Coombe Valley Quarry 3§-- 44 
1000 Copper Bottom «+--+» ge. 0g 
212 Cruudock Moor «---++ 23g-- 5 
126 Creeg Draws +e -eee+- 120 +. 30 
500 Cubert Mine -.-- see eel 2he. — 
1000 Cwm Evfin «.see0-e08 3 oe 25 2h 
300 D.Prior& Buckfastleigh — -. — 
TlWU Derwent «.+-++ ° o § 


~a 
ot te 


845 DevousCourtenayCon. 7%-- 3 F 
1024 Devon Great Cousols.. 1 200 9 10 





i00u Dhurode «.+-- Ze. & 
186 Dulcoath «+--+ BU. 15 
2560 Drake Walls..-++++065 Shee 3 4 
j0uUU Duran County Coal.» 40 +. 9 
BUUU Dyingwin+-..eereseee LW ee 124 
512 hast Alveuiey.-+++++ 94+ o 


2500 Last Birch Tor-.+.-.+. 3+. 2 


112 East Caradon «-++++ 47 -. 47 
2048 East Crowndale ...... G§-. 4 
512 EustCombeSilver-Lead 64.- 64 
12d Kast L'00]-. +e cece eee 1D oe 60 
9000 East Tamar Consols.-- 3+. @ § 
94 Kast Wheul Crofty.-..125 .. 65 70 
1024 Kast Wheal Vortuue.. 2+. & 
128 Lust Wheal Kose --.- 50 550 600 
— LEastofscotiandlronCo.5 .. 1g 
123 Kust Wheal Seton ---. 14 +. 10 
1280 Esgair Lli--+---eeseee bee 3 3h 
248 Exmoor Wh. Eliza---- 6+. 6 
494 Kowey Consuls «+--+. 40 +. 45 
1024 Freidd Liwydd Mines-. 14-- 34 
G400 Gadair «eceeeceeeeees Zee 2 
4000 Gen. Mining Co.for Irel. 1g-. 1 
256 Gonumena .« - « 44b-. 16 
128 GOONVIEU se eeeegere ee Ave 2 
256 Grambler & St. Aubyn 80 .. 12 15 
100 Great Consols. «-+-+-1000-. 120 
512 Gt. Wh.Kough Tor Con, 18§-- 20 22 
2000 Growa Slate Company. 5.. 5 


256 Gwinear Consuls..--.. 7 «+ 1 


6uUU Liciguston own Con. 19. i 
256 bMerudsfout «--++++++. 27 - lug 
10000 Llibermian «.+.+ «+++ 12g. iy 


239 Mobb’s Mill ..+-eee0e Gee 1g 












1000 Holmbush 22. 10:15 
1536 Holne Park ..«+- ¢ Dee 24 
1024 Kingsett aud Bedford.- 1... 57 
"987 Kirkcudbrightshire.... 83. 24 
2048 Lainherooe Wh. Maria 74- 2 
252 Lanarth Consols-.--.. — .« 4 
128 Lelant Consols .----.. 90 40 
160 Le@Valit cee cece eee ee 200 
1000 Lewis «+ eeeeeeeeeeee 1G +e 10d 
1000 Liwynmulees .++-++++ 8 +. 8 BS 
3600 Liyuvilron ..+.-++++. 50 +. bu 
256 Lostwithiel Consuls .-- 19 .. 14 
6000 Marke Valley «-+--.+) Ww. £1 
5000 Mendip Llills ... 3... id 
128 Metha ...-+-+. cs cwceee BAe 
20000 Mining Co. ofIreland 7... 4 
1280 Nantycria ..+-..+ee0ee 4. 4 
256 New East Crowndale-. 3§.- 24 
100 Nortlr Pool «-«-+++++. 45» 600 
140 North Roskeur «+++. 53-- 140 
262 North Wh. Leisure -- 1f.. 2 
256 North Wheal Basset .. 10 .. 10 12 
15000 Northern Coal Co..--. 23. 2 
128 Par Consols....---++. 55%-. 650 
8000 Pennant & Craigwen-. 2... $1 


1024 Penzance Consols..--18s3d.. 3 
512 Plymouth Wh, Yeoland 6§-. 6 
200 Volsaith Consols «...-- 5$-+ 
2500 Khoswiddol&Bacheidon 10 .. 10 
10000 Rhymney tron. +--+ 50 -. 


10000 Ditto New......666. 7... 6% 
1000 Rosewall Hill ..+-ee02 1 ee 5 

256 Rosewarva Mines .--.. — .. 12 
2048 Runnaford Coombe Tin §-. 12 


1624 Bulleswidden «-.----- Y +. 18 
128 Sainoon Consols. + 424.. 50 
10000 Banwenlron Co...-.-- 6. 6 
1QuU Barristown ....- .-+. 5§-- 1) 2 
1000 Bawden... eccesee Loe 14 
M000 Bedlord ..--seeeceee Be--3E OE 
1244 Birch Tor Tin Mine...- 9 «. o¢ 
8000 Bfucnayon .-+.++-.-- 50 +. 12g 
5000 Blisland Consols «+++. Le. 6 
UU Botalluck . «. ++ +++-+018% -- 25 
ABU Brewer. .eccccseress Bee FB 


*,* We should feel greatly obliyed by agents, or others interested, furnishing us with 
such corrections for our Share Listas we may not have received through our usual 
channels of information—our object being, to present as accurate a list of prices as can 
be oblained—to procure which, we solicit the aid of correspondents in general. 


BRITISH MINES—continued. 

es. Company. 

9000 South Tamar ..+--... 
i28 South Caradgon -.+.+. 

1100 South Dolcoath .....- 
256 Sth. Friendsh. Wh.Ann 
256 South Molton......-- 
256 South Tolgus ..- ° 
256 South Treiawiy ..-.-- 

2000 South Waies Mining Co. 
128 South Wheal basset 


4. 
30 .. 






14. 62 
28 2% 


Wie 
$144 


256 South Wh. Josiah «---- — .. 3 
1000 Souta Wh. Maria... .- 2j.. It 
10000 Soutuern&Western,Irish 2 .. 4 
280 Spearue Moor ...... +» 30. 40 
256 St. Austell Consuls..+- 9 .. — 
«94 St. ives Consols «...-. — «. 80 
128 st. Michagi Penkivel.. 5 .. 10) 
999 St. Minver Cunsels Lew 6 


1000 Stray Mark «.+.+-..+6 43 oe 17 


9600 Tumar Consuls «6+. 3 .-7h8 8} 
1024 Tavy Consuls «-+.+++. 6 +. ig 2 
6000 Tincroft « e-+.+ .see 7 eelig 12 
LUO Tit Valen.seseenceceee dhe 25 
58 Tokenbury .-.. 170. 10 
256 Tregordun..-.+. -+-.. 2 34 
256 LYenane .-+ ++ ++ +o 1¢ + 25 
5000 Treleigh Consols-.-.+. 6 »-24 § ¥ 
QU00 TENANCE »- ee eeee cess Bae — 






96 
120 
i2u 
2d8 
100 
250 
128 
200 
512 
236 
200 
120 
256 
512 
256 


‘Tresavcean 
Trethellan - ec e be 
‘Treviskey and Barrier 130 .. 
PYVEVEU .. 00 ce se ee eens +. 24 
United Mines ....+++-300 .- 200 
Wellington Mines +--+. 25 ..37$ 40 
West Buller......+. « 10 375 4uv 
West Caradon....---. 20 .. 125 
West Fowey Consuls... 40 .. 1a 
West Providence..--.. Y.. 15 
West Setum «++ «+++. 40 190 200 
Westofscotiand lronCo.240.. 90 
West Trethellan...-.. 5 .. 16 
West United Mills .-.. — .. 43 
West Wheal Frances... 14. 2 
West Wh. kriendsiip-. 9 .. 8 







g725 West Wheal Jewel.-.. 12 .. B14 
256 West Wheal Loigus .. Su ..Li 123 
250 West Wheal lreasury 19 45 5g 8 
y024 Whiddun diines --.--. 4g.. 4 
6200 WichioW Copper -eeee. 5 oe 8 
107 Wheal Adauis -.+-+++- 79 3u 
000 Wheal Agar...eeeeeee — 6 8 
256 Wheal Albert .--.+-+. 10 .. i 
240 Wheal Anderton...... 253-- 294 
123 Wheal AMM -+.. sees —~ a BUG 
512 Wheal Anna Ma 6¢- 8 
1024 Wheal Ash .. . 44.. 8 
120 Wheal Bal ...--+-05. Se. 15 
256 Wheal Benny......+. 14g. 2 
256 Wiieal Biencowe .... 21 .. 12 
256 Wheal Bucketts ...... 20... 8 
252$W heal Calstock ...... 9 .. 18 20 
268 Wiieal Courtenuy ..... 124.6 — 
256 Wheal Fortescue .... 6$.. — 
388 Wheal Franco....+++. 27 .. 12 15 
128 Wheal Harriet........ 45 .. — 
100 Wheal Henry .......5 — .. 205 







112 + 225 


Whieal Margaret ...... F 
++ 5 193 20 21 


512 Wheal Mary Ann .. 

208 Wheal Mary Consuls.. 60¢.. 8 
B60 Wheal Ouk «-.-.--00. Gee 7h 
— Whieal Penhale........ 


210 
120 
128 
198 
1s0 
494 
128 


Wheal Prospect ... 
Whical Kect «.... 

W heal Loses. +++. +. 
Wheal Setom. «++ +++ 
W heal Sisters ...... 
Wheal Sophia .. 
Wheal Spearne . 





128 Whredl 5t. Aun ...-.- 30... 33 
550° Wheul Trescoll.,.++++. 9 +. 10 15 
260 Wheal frelawny 7% 75 80 
256 Wh.Tremaine(St.Ervan) 9$-. 24 
1024 Wheal Tremayne ..... 9§-- 34 
92 Wheal Tryphena......140 .. 100 
1000 Wheal Vincent. ...... 2%.. 7 
256 Wheal Vlow (Perranz.) ¢-- g 
184 Wheal Vyvyan.-. «+... -— + 60 
250 Wheal Williams... .. 28%... 8 
FOREIGN MINES. 
5000 Alten Mining Company 144-. = 23 
15000 Asturian Mining Co... 15. 34% 
20000 Australian «-+-++e0+. Bee 5 
10000 Anglo-Mexican Co----100 .. ry 
12374 Ditto Subscription +... 25 .. i; 
6000 Barossa Range ..--++» lee. 18 3 
BU00 Bolanos «++e+. eee LEO. 1G 
2000 Ditto Scrip ye....-e0. 1%. DE 
10000 Brazilian Leiperial.... 23 .. 36 4 
12000 Cobre Copper Co. «-+» 40 .. 243 
10000 Copiapo Mining Co-.+. 14 .. 4 44 
20000 General Mining Ass'n. 20. 14 
4000 Guadalcanal.......-.. 5 6. 89 
5000 Kinzigthal Mining Ass. 2 .. 1; 
5051 Mexican Company.-.. 59.5. — 
2000 Mexican &SouthAmer. 8 «+ 1 1g 
5000 National Brazilian .... 30 .. 33 3 
104000 N. Brit.Australasian.. 1 .. 5s9d 
7uv0 Royal Santiago ..-- r 


11000 St. John del Key 
43174 United Mexican ..-A 














LATEST CURRENT PRICES OF METALS. 
LONDON, JUNE 15, 1849. 





ENGLISH IRON. @ per ton. 
Bar, bolt, & square, London.. £6 00 
Nall rOdS .ocsceseeececesese 6 150 
eoocecse 1160 
8 150 
—5 5 





Hoo 
Sheets (singles)..........+++. 5 
Bars, at Cardiff & Newport .. 5 0 
Refined metal, Wales* ..---. 3 150 
Do. anthracite* ........+. 3150 

we arti bese oe eseeee 3 10—45 

» do. seerceceeed 17 6-3 5 
Do., No. 1, Clyde....netcash2 3 6-2 4 6 
Blewitt’s Patent Retined Iron 

bars, 3150 


- board at Newport* ....+. 
Do., do., for tin-plates, boiler 4100 
plates, &c., ditto........+. 

Stirling’s Patent ? in Glasgow2 17 6-3 2 6 
Toughened Pigs$in Wales.. 3 10—4 


eee eee ee ence 








Staffordshire bars, at the works 6 10 

Pigs, in Statfurdshire ........°3 O—3 10 

RAND . 0 cescnccccvcccsssccee & 8:0 

CHAS. . cc cesccccsccccsscese 4 00 
FOREIGN IRON. 6 

Swedish ......ceccseeesees cell 10—12 

COND .06--.. ——oo— 

Psi... —e_ 

Gourieff . —— 





Archangel ...... 


FOREIGN STEEL. ¢ 

Swedish keg ................14 00 
Ditto faggot ....+.se-e+e.e0015 00 
ENGLISH COPPER. d 

Sheets, sheathing, & bolts,p./b. 0 0 9 
Tough cake ..........perton 79 10 0 


Terms.—a, 6 months, or 23 per cent. dis. ; 


1, 6 months, or 3 p. ct. dis.; m, net cash; n, 
* Cold: blast, fi 


pression. Welsh bars must still be quoted at 
been exceedingly limited, buyers holding off, 
ing the week having varied not more than 6d 


for mixed Nos., and 44s. 6d. all No. 1—cash, 
easier, and the market in favour of the buyer. 


ported. T 
American steamer brought few 





lead or copper. .° 


dis; e, 6 months, or 24 per cent. dis. : f, ditto; g, ditto; h, ditto; é, ditto; &, net cash ; 


on board in 
REMARKS.—The only feature in the iron market is that of continued dulness and de- 


some speculative purchases seem, for the present, to support the market, the price dur- 
. per ton; wequote the price to-day 43s. 6d. 





GLASGOW, Jong 14.—There has been very little doing this week, and the 
been without change. To-day there is rather a better demand; the price may 
—buyers at 43s. 6d., and sellers at 44s., uuixed Nos.—cush. 


LIVERPOOL, Jone 15.—We have no change to notice in the metal market this weck. 
There is less disposition to press sales of manufactured fron, and prices are well sup- 
here is a limited business in Scotch pigs, and the price is rather giving way ; 

The 





43s. cash may be considered the rate of mixed Nos. free-on-board at Glassgow. 
and prices had considerably declined in the States. 
Tin-plates are dull of sale, at 30s. to 31s. per box for I. C, charcoal. No alteration in 


THO... 250 veces seseee €78 10 O 
Old coppere .......... per lb. 73d 

FOREIGN COPPER. f 

South American,in bond .... 
ENGLISH LEAD. g 

Pig ..cecececececeees-perton 16 0 0 

Sheet .. ose recccee 16 15—17 

Red lead...... 

White ditto ° 
Patent SHOE .....66 eeeeeree 

FOREIGN LEAD. 

Spanish, in bond ............15 5—15 10 

American ditt0....e.s0+ sees 
ENGLISH TIN. é 

Block sees per cwt, 

Refined ........ 

FOREIGN 

Banca, in bond..... 

DRATED woes veicc ccc 

Peruvian (6 mo 2 p. ct. dis. 

TIN-PLATES. 7 









att ee eens 






ee te eeeenee 


TINE 

eoee 317—4 O 

. 3 15—3 16 
—_— 









IC Coke........+++0--per bor 1 6-1 7 
IC Charcoal . cosscccccce |B 10-1 13 
IX GittO 02 cecccocccccccocese 116 0 


SPELTER. m 
Plates, warehoused....per ton 15 5-15 7 6 
Ditto, to arrive........ _— 
ZINC. n 
English sheet ........perton 24 0 0 


seeeee 


QUICKSILVERO ,........perlb. 0 3 2 
b, ditto; ¢, ditto; d, @urOnths, or 3 per ct. 


3 ea 12 p. c. dis. ; 0, ditto, 1} dis. 
‘ales, 


51. at the port; but the business done has 
except at lower rates. In Scotch pig iron, 


free on board at Glasgow.—Tin plates are 


ice has 
quoted 


28 30 
5 + 1617 


+ 20g-.300 10 
124 South Wh. Frauces .--160 ..250 60 







The last accounts from India having reported a demand for 
old stocks having been cleared out (as was stated) fur export to our new 
ritory, the Punjaub, we have been induced to review a carefully compl: 
the amount of metals exported from London, Li » and the Clyde, 
sidencies of India during the year 1848, and the five months ending the 
present year. From these documents it appears that the total amoun 
metals so exported were as follows :—16,260 tons of iron exported in , 
tons exported in 1849 ; 207 tons of steel exported in 1248, against 315 tons 
2670 tons of copper exported in 1848, against 1451 tons in 1849; 602 tons of e 
in 1848, against 694 tons in 1849; 2841 tons of spelter exported In 1848, 
in 1849. It should, however, be borne in mind that, during the first 
year, the principal shipments are generally made. ToChina the exports 
in 1848 to 1826 tons, against 1285 tons this year; 44 tons of steel in 1848, 
year; 154 tons of lead in 1848, against 90 tons this year; 20 tons of spelter in 1848, 
none this year. The gradual decrease in the export of metals from this country to Chin 
since the expiration of the East India Company’s monopoly, is a subject worthy of inquit 
and cannot fail to arrest the attention of those acquainted with the trade, since that defi 
ciency does not appear to have been supplied from other countries ; nor does it appear th 
the opening of the ports of Amoy, Ningpo, and Shangbae, hus in any way contributed te 
increase the consumption of our metals to any extent worthy of notice.—Daily News. 























































JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 

Laid, Div. p. cent. Price, 

BU sacs sake £ coos cocs eae 
ssevesee 40 398 








Shares. Companies. 
22,500 Australasia .....00sececececscevece 
20,000 British North American ......-+.++++ 
20,000 Colonial ...... +++. eeeeee ee 

Commercial of London . ++ ++ ++ ++ eeee+e 
4,000 Ionian State ....--++ .00 « 

60,000 London Joint-Stock . 

40,000 London and Westminster ..... ...... 

10,000 National Provincial of England ....... 

20,000 National of Ireland.......... 

20,000 Provincial of Ireland . 

South Australia .... 2.6. 

20,000 Union of Australia .... 
8,000 Ditto New....:.++.. 

60,000 Union of London ........... 


ORTER’S: PATENT CORRUGATED IRON BEAMS, 
GIRDERS, and FIRE-PRLOOF FLOORS.--These BEAMS and GIRDERS 
about 30 per cent. lighter, and 20 per cent. cheaper, than any others of wrought-iron.— 
The FIRE-PROOF FLOORS, although not more costly than those of cast-iron, h 
brick arches and concrete, give greater security from fire, with less than one-tenth of th 
weight.—MANUFACTORY—IRON BUILDING & ROOFING WORKS, SOUTHWARE 
OPFICE—2, ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON-BRIDGE, CITY. 
ARLINGTON GAS and WATER WORKS.—To Engine- 
makers and Builders.—The Directors of the Darlington Gas and Water Works 
desirous to receive TENDERS for a 27-inch dcuble powered CONDENSING ENGINE, 
of 5 feet stroke, with boilers, pumps, air vessels, and other apparatus and appendages com, 
plete. Specifications may be obtained, and general drawings seen, at the office, in Da 
lington, of the said Company ; or at the office, in Darlington, of Mr. Mason, resident en 
gineer of the works ; or at the office, in Nottingham, of Mr. Hawksley, the engineer of th 
said Company, on and after Wednesday, the 13th day of June inst. Sealed tenders (en: 
dorsed “‘ Tender for Engine”) must be delivered, by post or o.herwise, at the office of t 
Company, at or before 6 o’clock on the evening of Monday, the 25th day of Juneinst. Th 
Directors of the said Company are also desirous to receive Tenders for the erection of an} 
Engine-house, Boiler-house, Chimney, two Filter Beds, Tank, and other works therewith 
connected, to be constructed at Tees Cottage, near Darlington; and also of a Service Re: 
servoir and other works, to be constructed at Short Bushel-hill, near Darlington afo 
said. Drawings and specifications may be seen at the several places hereinbeforemention 
on and after Monday, the 25th day of June inst.; and sealed tenders (endorsed ‘* Tender 
for Works”) must be delivered by post or otherwise, at the office of the said Company, at 
or before 6 o’clock on the evening of Monday, the 9th day of July next. * 
y order, HENRY ROBINSON, 
The Directors do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest tender. (ph 
aieuieiniaeiaiaaial 
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Darlington, June 7, 1849. 








Hew Patents. 


E. J. Payne, Chancery-lane, London, for improvements in marine vessels, in apparatu 
for the preservation of human life, and in moulding, joining, and finishing hollow and 
solid figures, composed wholly or in part of a certain gum, or combinations of certain 
gums, also for improvements in dissolving the aforesaid gums, and in apparatus or ma- 
chinery to be used for the purposes above-mentioned. 

J. Samuda, Parliament-street, Westminster, for improvements in obtaining motive- 
power, and,the machine-y, or apparatus, employed therein, which machinery, or appa« 
ratus, may be used for raising liquids. (Being a communication.) 

W. Preddy, Taunton, Somerset, watchmaker, for improvements in watch keys, and 
other instruments for winding up watches and other time-keepers. 

J. W. Denison, New York, for improvements in engines for raising or forcing liquids, 
(Being a communication. 

J. Burch, Craig Works, Macclesfield, engineer, for improvements in printing on cot- 
ton, woollen, silk, paper, and other fabrics and materials. 

P. W. Barlow, Blackheath, civil engineer, for improvements in parts of the permanent 
ways of railways. 

M. J. Haines, John-street, Commercial-road East, leather-pipe maker, for improve- 
ments in the manufacture of packing for steam-engines, cylinders, and other purposes, 
part of which improvements are applicable to the facture of waterproof fabrics and 


leather. — 
SPECIFICATIONS ENROLLED DURING THE PAST WEEK. 


J. Holmes, Norwich, agricultural machine manufacturer, manare distributor, and self- 
adjusting horse hay rake. 

N. J. Amies, Manchester, braid facturer, a hollow braid spindle. 

I. Hervey, London-street, City, an oval chimney-top. 

J. M‘Naughton, Glasgew, mechanic, spindle bearing. —Mechanics’ Magazine. 














MEETINGS OF PUBLIC COMPANIES DURING THE WEEK# 


Monpay .....-Architects’, Civil Engineers’, Builders’, and General Assurance Company 
2 —offices, at One. 

Turspay.....-Gadair Mining Company—offices, at Six. 

Albion Plate Glass Company — offices, at Eleven for Twelve. 
WepnesDayY --Rhymney lron Company—offices, at One. 

European Life Assurance Company—offices, at One. 

Royal Exchange Assurance Company— offices, at Twelve. 
National Reversionary Investment Company —offices, at Two. 
THURSDAY.-++ ++ Minerva Life Assurance Company — offices, at ‘Twelve for One. 
Caledonian Railway—London Tavern, at One. 

SarurDay ----Law Life Assurance Company—offices, at Twelve. 











COAL MARKET, LONDON. 

PRICE OF COALS PER TON AT THE CLOSE OF THE MARKET. 
MONDAY.—Bate’s West Hartley 13 9—Buddle’s West Hartley 14 —East Adairs Main 
12—Hastings Hartley 13 6—Holywell Main 14~—New Tanfield 12 6—North Percy Harte 
ley 13 9—Ord’s Redheugh 12 6—‘lanfield Moor 12 6 to 12 9—Tanfield Moor Butes 12 6 
—Townley 13—West Hartley 14—Wall’s End Acorn Close 14 6—Bewicke and Co. 14 6 
—Brown’s Gas 12—Gibson 14—Hedley 14 3—Hotspur 13 9—Killingworth 14 3—Eden 
Main 14 9—Lambton Primrose 14 9—Hetton 16 3.—Haswell 16 6 -Hutton 14 9—Lamb- 
ton 15 9—Morrison 14 6—Plummer 16 3—Russell’s Hetton 15 9 —Stewart’s 16 3—West 
Belmont 15—Whitwell 14 6—Hartlepool 16 3—Heugh Hall 14 6—Kelloe 15 6—South 
Hartlepool 15—Thornley 15 —West Hartlepool 15 —Whitworth 12 6—Adelaide Tees 15 6 
—Cowndon Tees 14 3—Denison 14—South Durham 14 6—Tees 16 3—West Cornforth 
14— West Hetton 14 6—Anthracite 26—Derwentwater Hartley 13 6—Hartley 13—Sid- 
ney’s Hartley 13 6.—Ships at market, 189; sold, 106. 

WEDNESDAY.—Budidle’s West Hartiey 13 9—Carr’s Hartley 13 9—Hasting’s Hart- 
ley 13 6 —North Perey Hartley 13 6—Ord’s Redheugh 12—-Tanfield Moor 12 6—West 
Hartley 13 6—Wall’s End Brown's Gas 12—Gibson 13 9 —-Hedley 14—Walker la—Eden 
Main 14 9—Hetton 16 3—Haswell 16 6—Hutton 14 9—Jonassohns 14—Lambton 15 9 
—Plummer 16 3—Russel’s Hetton 15 9—Stewart’s 16 3—Whitwell 14 9—Caradoc 15 6 
—Kelloe 15 6—Adelaide Tees 15 6 —-Seymour Tees 14 9—South Durham 14 9—Tees 16 3 
—Derwentwater Hartley 13 6—Sidney’s Hartley 13 9—Whitworth Coke 20.—Ships at 
market, 89; sold, 54. 

FRIDAY.—Bate’s West Hartley 13 6—Buddle’s West Hartley 14—North Percy Hart- 
ley 13 6—Ord’s Rediieugh 12 6—Tanfield Moor 12—West Hartley 14—Wylam 13 6— 
Wall’s End Acorn Close 14 6—Brown’s Gus 12—Eden Main 15 3-- Braddyli’s Hetton 16 
—Hetton 16 9—Hutton 14 9—Plummer 16 6—Stewart’s 16 9—South Hartlepool 15 6— 
Adelaide Tees 16—Derwentwater Hartley 13 9.—Ships at market, 414; sold, 34. 











LEAD ORES. 








Sold at the Mine. 
Alines. Price per Ton. Purchasers. 
East Wheal Rose +» £12 8 6 .... Sims & Co. 
ditto a + 12 9 0 .... Tamar Company. 
ditto soeiee 12 4 6 eee ditto 
Sold at Liskeard. 


Wheal Trehane.......+-.... 
Tlerodsfoot «. «+ cess cscececese 


severe 70 seeeee £20 10 
seee1OO weveee 11 7 


Sold at London. 
20 0 


sesecesete G2 soccer 


6 ..-. Tamar Company. 
6 ..+- Ditto and Sims, 


6 ..+» Tamar Company, 


BLACK TIN. 


Tons, Price. Purchasers, 
7 «esee-ee 85 O 0 .. Bissoe Company. 


Tamar Mines........+. 
¢ 





Mine. 
East Crowndale......- sess. 





COPPER ORES. 
NO SALE on Thursday last, June 14. 
Copper ores for sale on Thursday next, at Andrew’s Hotel, Redruth.—Mines and Par- 
cels.— Devon Great Consols, Whea! Josiah, Wheal Maria, Wheal Fanny, and Wheal Anna 
Maria 1302—West Caradon 401—Fowey Consuls 313—Marke Valley 250—Wheal Friend- 
ship 208 —Treviskey 129—Bedford United Mines 114—Holmbush 84—Wheal Pink 75— 
Wheal Bucketts 30—Pheenix Mines 23.—Total, 2929 tons, 
Copper ores for sale on Thursday at Farquharson’s Hotel, Truro.—Mines 
Parcels.—United Mines 1360—Wheal 301—South Caradon 280—Par Consols 
—Tresavean 171—West Wheal Jewel 84— Consols 82—West Trethellan 27—~ — 
Brewer 16—Williams’s Ore 10—North Dowus 9.—Total, 2616 tons (21 cwts.) > 





COPPER ORES 
At SWANSEA, for sale June 2!1.—Cobre 110, ditto 105, ditto 101, ditto 95, ditto 102, ¢ 
99, ditto 96, ditto 54, ditto 26, ditto 111, ditto 104, ditto Burra 92, di 
ditto 80, ditto 70, ditto 56, ditto 35, ditto 33, ditto 82, ditto 80, ditto 50.- 
ditto 72, ditto 70, ditto 62, ditto 61, ditto 59, ditto 55.—Cuba 100, ditto 9 
74, ditto 72.—Burra Burra 60, ditto 59, ditto 53, ditto 52, ditto 50, ditto 



































32, ditto 29.—Berehaven 99.—Ballymurtagh 19,—Total, 3179 toms. _ 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
* must upon our a ema aes ey aed can me rape 
* nae names and addresses—not that their communications should, con- 
eicasliseh bub aman comect@pureltietc gust ath, 

Se oon. —Prussic acid is acrid to the taste, and yields a flavour like that 
leaves. oe ee were ta fourm, and is decomposed 



















































metallic oxides. It is by uniting with red oxide of iron that this acid forms 
Gold it precipitates yellow, lead white, and copper brownislt red. It 
tripie salts with alkaline pe metallic bases, more fixed than those with 
permanent as its combinations with the metallic 

are not separable by the other acids, although, from the specific heat it 
to assume a gaseous form, it cannot alone take these oxides 

The metallic prussiates may become hyper: pervoxyyenised, and the 
noni exist in three degrees of Se ontetbaake of which green shows 
ue the next, and white the highest. When hyper-oxygenised, the mere 

a fixed alkali converts it into carbonate of ammonia. The oxygen uniting 

‘bo! a the nitrogen to join the hydrogen, and forms ammonia, while 

drogen and carbon forms carburetted hydrogen. It may be obtained 

subsiances by the mere action of fire, by alkalies aided by a strong heat, 
the action of concentrated nitric acid, which forms at the same time carbonic acid, 

oxalic acid, anda diporceous mutter, and, lastly, by putrefacti It is obtained in a 

pure state by supersaturating tiie prussiate of alkali ‘with sulphuric acid, and by sub- 

sequent distillation. It may also be obtained by distillation of blood with nitric acid, 
or by passing ammonaical gas through heated charcoal. 

“ An Engineer” (The Grove, Southwark).—The impo¥t duty in Prussia on lead in pigs 

is. 7# grosc: en the centner; sheets, 2 thalers; fine manufactured wares, 10 thalers. 

Copper, in plates, 6 thalers; manufactured, 10 thalers; there are no export duties on 

either of these metals. In Belgium, the import duties on lead are 53 fr. the 100 kilos. ; 

export on ditto, 21 fr. 20c. Copper, cake and sheathing, 12 fr. 72 c. import duty ; 

840. export. In Budge’s Miners’ Guide a great deal of practical information on assay- 

ing is given. The Prussian thaler is about 3s. 2d: sterling ; 25 fr. are equal to 1/. sterling. 

G. B.” (Bond-street).—We have inquired at the office of the Blackwall Railway for the 

in cost of working by locomotives, compared with the statioaary engine and 

wire rope ; and the reply we received was—“ that it had not yet been ascertained.” 

“ P.A.” (Deptford).—A good solution to prevent the dry-rot in wood is formed in the 
proportion of five pounds of chloride of zinc to twenty-five gallons of water. 

“ & Reader” (Twickenbam).—Eizhteen parts of mineral pitch and eighteen parts of 
resin, put in an iron pot and placed over a fire, to be kept boiling a short time, then 
add sixty parts of coarse sand, mix it well up together, and lay it on the path an inch 
thick, sift a little fine gravel over it, and beat it in before the asphalte sets.. This is a 
durable asphalte for garden grounds. Another may be made with one part mineral 
pitch, one part resin, seven parts chalk, and two parts course sand; boil them together 
and lay on in a hot state, adding a little sifted gravel. 

“T. F.” (Liverpuol).—The blue fire used in pyrotechnics is composed of | par pert ea 
black, | sulphuret of antimony, 2 sulphur, and 2 nitre. Purple fire—1 part lampbl 
2 realgar, 7 sulphur, 24 nitre, 24 nitrate of strontian. These must be well pounded in 
&@ mortar, and mixed together. 

“A Dweller in Brittany.”—A good ycast may be made thus :—Six ounces of hops are to 
be put into eight gallons of watcr, and boiled until reduced to two-thirds, or nearly 
one-half: let the decoction remain for a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, until 
the scalding heat is gone; then mix half-a-peck of ground or bruised malt, cover it, to 

oo the warmth, and let it remain till about the heat of new milk, when it must 

be strained, totake ont the grains; add about three quarts of patent yeast and a 

handfal of flour; let it remain covered to ferment. The next day it will be fit for use. 
Ifa small quantity only is required, lesser proportions must be used. 

*B.” (Strand).—The duty on pig iron in France is 9 francs the 100 kilogrammes; that 

~ omsteel is 120 francs the 100 kilogrammes. 

* A. B.” (South Wales).—Mr. Tremenhere’s reports on the mines in Germany, and on 
the Darley Main explosion, and Mr. Warington Smythe’s report on Darley Main, 

ene Messrs. Hansard, Middle-row, Holborn. Their cost is about 3d. each. 
will not forward — to the country. Your bookseller can obtain them through 
correspondent 


i 


citi 
: 





“J. L.” (Cardiff).—The pipeiation of central America is about 1,500,000. Gold, silver, 
and iron 7 are worked ; lead and mercury have been found. The most important 
and silver mines are those of Costa Rica, at Del Aquacate, and in Honduras, in 
tt Merendon, between Chiquimula and the northern shores, and at Del Corpus and 
Tabanco. The iron mines are situated near Santa Anna, in Salvador: 75,000 tons 
were said to have been produced annually, but these mines are nearly altogether neg- 
lected. This has been a consequence of the many revolutions which have disturbed 
the peace of the country. In Honduras, jasper and marble are worked. Brimstone 
is collected near the volcano of Quezaltenango. There are many salt springs, and salt 
is collected on Teed banks of some lagoons, as well as on the shore of the Paeific, in such 
quantities as to constitute an article of commerce. Further particulars = be found 
ira paper in another column. 

“ A Smelter” (London).—We should imagine that, with the einen which our 
correspondent describes himself possessed of, there can be no difficulty in getting his 
talent and experience appreciated, and brought into requisition. If he has not suffi- 
cient connections among mining and smelting capitalists, the only advice we can give is 
to advertise, describing his qualifications and knowledge in as brief and pithy a style 
as possible. Putience, and a little perseverance, will do wonders. 

*W. P.” (Wych-street).—A.good brass lacquer may be thus prepared :—To | pint of 

rectified spirits of wine add ! ounce of turmeric powder, 2 drachms of the best annatto, 

and 2 of saffrou; let it stand 10 days in some warm place, shaking the bottle often 
during that time; filter it through coarse muslin into a clean bottle, then add 3 ounces 
of seed-lac, and shake the mixture frequently for 10 days, after which it must be al- 
lowed to settle, when it will be fit for use. The articles to be lacquered must be per- 
fectly clean, and free from all grease ; they must be heated, either in a stove adapted 

to the purpose, or on a piece of nearly red-hot iron, until they are just above the tem- 

Sonne at which they can be held in the fingers. The lacquer is applied either by 

ees of a camel’s-hair brush, or by dipping in the articles. The green bronze is thus 

mart of strong vinegar, } ounce of mineral green, 4 onnce of raw umber, 

4 ounce f ounce of sapenenias ounce of French berries, ounce of copperas, and about 

3 ounces of green oats ; 17 the last cannot be Lg nga they are not of material conse- 

quence. Dimolve the different salts and gums in small portions of the vinegar, then 

mix the whole in a strong earthern vessel, adding the berries and oats, and over a 

fire bring the compound to boil ; then allow it to cool, and filter it through a 
bag, when it will be fit for use. The following is a bronze commonly used by 

" -prassfounders: —1 pint of strong vinegar, | ounce of sal-ammoniac, } ounce of alum, 

and 3 ounce of arsenic; dissolve them in the vinegar, and the compound is fit fer use. 

Sometimes the vinegar and sal-ammoniac is only used, but in this case the metal must 

be of good quality. To be successful, the work must be well cleaned, and especially 


ectric TELEGRAPH.—* §. E.” isin error. ‘The syst 
gat ly employed on several lines of railway. We believe 
occasioned by commenced against those putentees by the Com 
—the result Pens of course, it is im to ee a but we ve they 
little reason to anticipate permanent impedimept from adverse legal 


tation,” and has candidly confessed 
bet anil to pee old poe iron. If “ Germanicus” wer abandoning eengee te 
obtain gold, we recommend him to Pa re, a ane “G. D.” (Mr. sarang igh- 


O’Brien, who can inform him “ where there is gold enough to load one hundred men 


mon metal—tin, 





To THE Eprror, 
Mining Journal Office, 
26, Fieet-srazet, Lonpon. 


And Post-office orders;made payable to Wm. Salmon Mansell, as acting for the proprietors. 


em of Messrs. Brett and Little is 
much has been 


< 
e 
———e 


** Germanicus ” (Paddington) —We have"not received the Spares of the eiperiinsat of 
—< of our Kent meg any 2 se yoy > in gold- making . Our friend, the vy gene) mayen ain we 


street, Shadwell), who os of the secret of an El Dorado, where “ sufficient 
gold can be picked up to ta ship inanhour ” pihedvelaueel, or to General 


war—(vide Mining Journal, June 2). What with the report of these inexhaustib fe 
stores, and the recent statements from California, gold is likely to become so common, 
that “ Germanicus” may do better by turning his attention to the collection of the com- 


“E.L.L.” (Ougrée, Liege).—We have been anxiously awaiting the promised Mueseler Greece ees 
lamp, being desirous of accompanying some remarks on the invention by an illustration Sane Seats 
¥,* It is particularly Yequested;that all communications may be addressed— ao pining ig 





tementh of 56 tons British, and a decrease of 157 tons Foreign, as 
compared with 1847. It was-exported as follows :— 





Foreign. — Total. 
88 ....+. 674 
531 


te eeee 







Portugal, Azores, and Madeira 
Sweden ...... eee 
















eSilltelli8ngilis 





Sundry place: 


| 


Total..+srececereccess Tne 1197 417 2214 
The total quantity of Zusc imported has been as follows :- _— 
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The Mtsinc Jounnat is published at about Eleven o’clock on Saturday morning, at the 
office, 26, Fleet-street, and ean be obtained, before Twelve, of all news agents, at the 
Royal Exchange, and other parts of London. 





We have jtist received the annual returns, printed by order of the 
Howse of Commons, of the Imports and Exports of Copper and 
Copper Ore, Lead and Lead Ore, Tin and Zine, into and from the 
United Kingdom, for the year ending 5th January, 1849. 

From these returns, we learn that the quantity of Copper Ore 
imported in the year has been 50,054 tons, being an increase over 
the year 1847, of 8564 tons—the latter having been 41,490 tons- 


Swansea, 9357 tonsin London, 4614 in Liverpool, and the remainder 
at Portsmouth and Plymouth. The following are the countries from 
which it was imported :— 








Countries. Tons. Countries. Tons. 
erates eattseeranione Ease 30679 CHING -occce cocevecreceecicecese 
South Australia «--s+eeseeeeees 7783 Ttaly «+++ +00 . 
Chili.. . scccescoscsccces 4504 Spain ovcece 
New South Wales. ceseepecccesee 2600 Western Coast of Africa... 
cocccsccccccescoscescose §61883 Sundries ... 
Van. Diemen’s Land . econ 6646 ener 
Tota eee tetececeee seer secs ceceasvessceee cs JONS 50,054 


The total entries within the year retained for home consumption are 
51,307 tons, being 8406 tons previous to the repeal of the duties, 
and 42,901 since; and the net amount of the duty received was 
10, 2271, 2. 3d., being 80777. 14s. 1d. under 8 and 9 Vic., cap 90; 

and 21492. 8s. 2d. under 11 and 12 Vic., cap. 127. 

The total quantity of Barrish Correr exported has been 13,466 
tons, being a decrease of 1676 tons, as compared with 1847. ‘The 
following are the countries to which exported, and the different de- 
scriptions of metal :— 











P Unwrought Sheets, nails, Wrought cop., 

Countries. bricks & pigs. &ycllowmetal. other sorts. Total 
British Territories, East Indies «-+- 1616 «2+s0.++ IGAT cececees 20 sence ov 
United States « «-++eccececesesece 72 cocccere BRAG ve cccece e sve 
FRREICO. oc.0c ewonws cccscccccsccesce GBR scccdccs - SK cose 96 vesoece 
Italy -.ccscccccccccccccsccesccess 53 sescsere G66 oo ee 6 secere 
Holland ..-cccccccccsvccccccccecs BBD covccsce BOB ooo . 6 P) ‘ 
Hanseatic TOWMS «+. «+seceverece MO e cacese GBB ccccvcce FR ccccsece 
BOIGIAME. 0. .00~cocecccoscsesssces OBE cvcgcsce GD ocecces QE css 
Brazil ..+ «. secccesecess “= cevesee G3B ve cecece ZB ceece 
Foreign ‘et tation. dome se 66 B cccccces BBE cocccces SB esscooes 
Portuga!, Azores, Madeira Rd beodee BT swctccce GRE cocoence, 9B cccevede 
British Settlements in Australia ..-. — .-.-ce+- 2BO coccceee 7 coceevee 
Spain and the Canaries... ..++++++ BS cecccccs SRB ccecccce 9 s-e0sewe 
British West Indies ..--crccccccse = cecseece G2 cecseese GO . 
Western Coast of Africa «-seeccess = sosecece 1BB soe oe s eee 131 
Channel Islauds .--ccccccccccessee =e socesece BBE coccsecs 6 127 
EQypt cece cececeecccceceteeseeee == sareeees TID cosccece 4 123 
Java. co — cosccece BODE cocccece ! 105 
British. North American Colonies oe. SD scccccce ED cuccgcas: 10) eves 0 
Sundry other places «+++++s+ee+e++ 25 «ccctcee SOD BB cc ccccee 8506 

Total.» «ses++ «+++Zons 4262 8947 257 13,466 


The total quantity of British copper exported from the port of 
London was 6502 tons, of which was sent to the British West Indies 


free from grease. | The bronzing must be performed “ith a smalt soft brush, and great | 9480 tons ; Holland, 649 tons ; Belgium, 643 tons; Italy, 544 tons; 


care must be taken to keep the work constantly wet with the liquid, in order co pre- 
vent its turning green. When the colour which is wished has been attained, which 
ly be in from 20 to 30 minutes, the work must be quickly washed in clean 
cold ager then dried in soft warm sawdust, after which the whole is covered with a 
of lacquer, which preserves the colours. When by the above process a suffi- 
ciently dark colour cannot be obtained, the following will be found a cheap and effec- 
tual method of obtaining the required tinge :—Mix about a 3 ounce of the finest lamp- 
black with 1 gill of strong spirits of wine, and strain the mixture through a fine linen 
cloth. The work on which the bronze has been already used must then be warmed 
upon a cistern plate, or over a clear fire, until it can anne be held in the hand. The 
mixture must then be laid on in very thin coatings, until the required shade is ob- 
tained. When cold, it must be polished with a very soft brush, or piece of linen rag, 
or moistened with clean green oil. <A coating of lacquer is then laid over the 
+ ag If the work be not made too black with the mixture, and the lacquer used of 
too bright a 7, the bronze obtained will be a beautiful dark green. The work, 
however, will < much longer in colour when the bronze can be wade sufficiently 
dark without using the blacking at all, and this may be effected by the following me- 
| oA atrendb aid the bronzes has been used, and the work dried, if the shade 
should not appear so dark as is wished, let the work be placed over a smart fire, or in 
as on sunshine, where, however, no current of air passes ; when thus exposed, let it 
be turned occasionally, and brushed with a soft brush. This will be found to produce 
a fine bronze, but it is tedious, and, where time is an object, it will always be the best 
to use the blacking. 
© & Reader” (Guildford).—The Sicilian cantar is about 105 1bs. English: 100 French 
kilogrammes are equal to 210 Ibs. English. 
“ Plumbus” (Cromford).—There are large deposits of lead at Taberga, in the A: 
and there are small mines which have been partially worked at Caranga, which is Maabont 
two leagues from that place. Coal and limestone are found in great abundance in the 
vicinity, but owing to the unsettled state of the country, they have not received the at- 
tention which they merit. ‘The richest district for lead in Spain is Linhares, in the 


province of Jaen, in Andalusia. 
John Herries (Glasgow).—Chromate of iron is found in large quantities in the United 
there are some deposits in Norway, but these lay at some distance from the 


States ; 

sea, and it is questionable whether if worked they would pay the heavy carriage. 
“F.C.” (Cambridge). —The diamond is a combustible mineral. For some interesting 

particulars, see another column. 
“ G. B.” (Islington).—Calcedony presents various shades of white, grey, yellow, brown, 
mp ant blue, the colour for the most part being uniform ; it occurs massive, botryoi- 
and stalactitic, sometimes crystallised in cubes. It is commonly semi-transparent, is 
harder than flint, and is infasible. Splendit stalactitic specimens of this mineral were 
at one trme found in tle Trevascus Mine in Cornwall; Iceland and the Faroe Islands 
are now, however, its best known localities. It also occurs in Ceylon, in several parts 
of India, in Siberia, Carinthia, Hungary, and many of the Hebrides. The following are 
generally considered varicties of caleedony—onyx, which isthe species used in the ma- 

of cameos, plasma, heliotrope or bloodstone, chrysop > , car- 
and agate. 

nn (Bath. ail om fuel csed for domestic purposes in Estramadura and Castile is straw. 


af 














abundance of coal in the very neighbouring province of Asturias, the 

Toads are so wee tf “that it could not be transported from there unless at such a cost as 
would preclude the sale. 

W. Beverley (Leeds).—It is calculated that the contract of lighting the city of Christiania 

wit] be completed in the month of July. Mr. Malam, the contractor, has just concluded 

an agreement with Baron Wedel-Jarisberg to light the Boerum Iron-works with gas, 

“LL. S.” (Lime-street).—Bismuth is white, darkened by a shade of re, or yellowish red ; 

it yields a little under the hammer, but is so brittle that it may be thus reduced to 

is 9°822. earae to tin and tellurium, it is the most fusible 












the 
a F during past year 
required, trod, that ieee atiouid bene 


Hanseatic ‘Towns, 472 tons ; Brazil, 339 tons; British settlements 
in Australia, 228 tons ; France, 181 ‘tons; United States, 153 tons; 
Spain and Canaries, 138 tons; Portugal, Azores, and Madeira, 116 
tons, &c. There was also exported foreign wrought copper to the 
value of 59897. The total exports of British copper from the port 
of Liverpool were 4892 tons ; and foreign, 22 tons. 


The imports of Leap into the United Kingdom have been—viz. : 











Countries. Pig and Sheet. Lead Ore. 
on voce ceccssesreccascocccore ce cccecces B449 socccese G1 
Gibralter. 0006 00 60 00 00 ce tae sine seco tees ce 5D. « ovcoce QW 
Belgium .... oe eb dosecccecececooe 99 sececeee Qil 
Holland ...- concen of se cmesceepenee ne I ccescece $40 
New South Wales. pe: ste Cena ee? C6egte segs, oe... <aeeenes, ae 
South Australia.. o ee eee-cersecseereses == sesesess GD 
Portugal .. fete ee were seeseessaescrs “= s seseee BB 
Channel Islands ° Cob cecesereseeesses «© —— coescers 1D 
United States-.++sseeceresecesacsrevecngees 22 ceseseee me 


Sundry places «+++ vecevessvevenceensense B cccccces om 
Total «6-0 cececscee- ceveceesZOns 3788 1298 


The quantity retained for home consumption was 2158 tons, and 
the amount of duty received 2757. 8s. 5d. 


The exports of Brrrisu Leap have been as follows :— 





Countries, Pigand Sheet. Shot. Litharge. Red Lead. White Lead. 
Brssie oo oc cc cco vcccvccces os 1IGB coccce 98 cocvce BB covevs IL coscssce @ 
British East Indies «+ cecee oe GBB coveee LIT soceee —— cocees 205 soveccee FA 
Britioh Australia «20: c00cccce BBA socece 1BB cccere Meocees  B vecccere OD 
Hol cackponss e0eeed ones SL Gnckae” ier donde? BOie dete Ge i ee 
Hanseatic Towns . vo debbecces WOW becc ct JO cccdse Gigshase E06 scar ee 8h 


Baws) oo vc ccscecedsews dovcce BE te cove [BB secece: §. coccae | ‘BD. vcccecss 
British North America cecces $60 coscce 299 covese 1. cocece 


Pm 5 
3 


teeeee sreseee 53 


British West Indies «.-....6+6. VHB coseee 4H ceseee 
tereee WD saseveee BT 


Cape of Good Hope «« ++ ++ ees [BG ceceee BG coeeee 
Channel Islands «eessesececs 124 veseee 2B coeece seceses — vevcceee 19 
WOrway oo cece cesccsccoce «¢ BIG cocsce 1G ccsces G coceve 4 vesvcsee 6F 
Portugal, Azores, Madeira-.+< LIB e+eeee 2 cece + VB coceee BT vevace ee Did 
Sundry places «6+. +ceceseee T9B cereee 199 cece ee IGS ve ceee 187 cece ener B63 


Total.«+-+++++++++.Tons 4977 1151 282 812 1168 

In 1847 the quantity of British pig and sheet lead was 8259 tons, 
showing a falling off for the year 1848, as compared with 1847, of 
3282 tons. In shot, litharge, red and white lead, there was no 
material difference. 

The quantity of Trs imported into this country in the year has 
been 299 tons, of which 234 tons were retained for home consump- 
tion, and the duty paid was 1437/. 15s. 2d. ‘This shows a decrease 
in the quantity imported, as com with 1847, of 866 tons, the 
latter having been 1165 tons. e following are the places from 
which it was received :— 


Countries. Tin. Countries. Tin. 

CRIRE. cc0cccdcoer vc cdsccecces 1h 

British Territories, East Indies.... 7 
Of Good Hope «++ sere cove 


ROEM bike's coed vbarcaévdoncecnces’ JO Total dss sacks cq atias us open tlt 299 | 
And 34 tons of Reectus from France. 


The exports of British and Foreign tin, during the year, have 





Singapore... -esecscevevesesesscers 136 
Holland ssesecseves eocesecseees Th 
UI. oe dere cesecererecscecese 27 


tepepeneverenstescssseavees 2b 





been 1797 tons of tlie former, aud 417 tous of tlie latter, being an 


Of this quantity of 50,054 tons, 35,753 tons entered the port of aaron LF powege 


Countries. Tons. Countries. Tons. 
Hanseatic. TOWMs .... ++ .s00e0 +205 043 Bola wcrdacicosttecciecccsoces 688 









BEL. sce scesce ebenns cave ¢nen ae Denmark... .. «+ 0+«++: one. 8 
NIUE on-0.04:00.00 02 b00404 94 bame.ce Ee MEETTTEE 105 n0:66 00 ne po 30.09.00 bane 5 
PEMGG ia ic a Sila voce scaccesave YOO 


DOD ge cidh cde ee ene bide obs bev dlakivn oe SUM NOES 
This is an increase over the qu tity imported i in 1847 of 755 tons, 
while in the exports there is a decrease in British of 324 tons, and 
an increase in foreign of 431 tons. 
The exportations were as follows :— 


Countries. British. Foreign. Total. 


British Territories, East Indies ...... ..0seeeee++ 193 .0+++-BI54 ......3847 
| + mceara eihenet ete: ie Nes gg emcee ee TID ceseee B42 .. 66. 361 


IY vvvececercecsecevenseecssecessewoseesedene 26 vdwece ELL seoeee 137 









France .. canericcsecees segneeen) TP ceeece LIB cocces 118 
Java and “Indian Islands .. eo eecsrncesckbessetnce  ? ep guce OR: coerce. OF 
Cape of Good Hope cocccccccccceces 46 cements = sovece 
British North American Golonies .... dive cvccceecce BB covees 80%. 44 
BIIANG. cae doe 0 00 0 20-9 90%s seek pampoeshes oy! BE Gewese Brie: 
WME << 5 4<.s0 sobs, cae ad Deak as SP: vesics | Fi stecce 2 
20 .-.... 21 

Brazil po ho dachetdnewencsce op te BU dX0e 0a, 0 bonnes la 
British West Indies... Cec cccdeccccecccccess IO tveows =, « 10 
Gi Po occ cewe covcevewcececevewscceees| Rivevoss 10'....0¢ BH 
Sundry places.......... wersvevecicoas coeviocsoe: 4h pecoed BB ccseee 5D 
Total .. cccgecceceesenceses time SOR * B77 . 4339 








We have also received the returns of the quantities of coals, cin- 
ders, and culm shipped at the several ports of England, oe 
and Ireland, coastways to other ports of the United Kingdom ; 
foreign countries and British settlements abroad; those forwarded 
by inland navigation, with the rate and amount of duty thereon ; 
and distinguishing the quantity shipped at each port as compared 
with 1847. From these we find the total quantities shipped to other 
ports in the United Kingdom, in 1848, to haye been 9,074,079 tons, 
being an increase over 1847 of 199,480 tons. The principal of these 
shipments were from the following ports :-— 








Ports. Coals. Cinders. Culm. Total. 
Newcastle ..66 6+ ce eecece cece DQ4B,177 «6 eeBQ4GT core —~ oe +02/273,674 
Sunderland «. «+++ ese. cece eel, G1O,148 wee 1GG4 ween —  veeel 911,812 
Hartlepool ... coeccece 920,745 ccs 1823 veer —— evoe 922,569 
Stockton ...- +... 548,401 «..- 8549 «.«. — «eer 556,950 
Cardiff ....cccccecececceseees 544,196 oe 00 2765 «oe — «eee 546,961 
Newport «-s-sccececececerece 429,217 voce —— veee —— eves 429,217 
SWANSES «ee secccecereceeses 224,277 cose 43 «++. 168046 ..-- 392,371 
Whitehaven ....+.sesecessee QDI,255 cove — cave 4310 «6+. 295,565 
Llanelly ..2ccceccccceacceee 192,282 cece —— coos 47664 ..+. 239,886 
Irvine 12+ ccccrccececscr cc eh: SOUBOR cogent 604) 0 tes leewel 98,008 
Shields ..++00ccccccccesceenee ZIBASR cone 125A cece me ence 214,709 
MAYYPOrt ..-+++-csesececees se 173,420 »+ +» 7256 +-6. 3563 ..-- 183,239 
Goole «ape se cccsccvcccsccocs, HOROCD Sccly Lice: let 1000 143,970 
GlOUCEBEr «- oe ce cece ce ce cece bb GEO ere: me ceve 453 «-+- 118,108 
Chester « ...-.. coceeee FOO,BID cece —— cone see 100,340 
Sundry other ports « seccee cee 481,606 +--+ 2904 «.-. 33797 + «+ 522,906 





Total ..-+.+++eeee0e Zone 8,754,130 57,111 262,888 9,074,079 
The total quantity of coal, cinders, and culm exported to foreign 
countries and the British settlements, have been 2 ,785,300 tons, 
being of the total value of 1,088,2212, showing an increase over 
1847 of 302,149 tons, and i19, 7197. Of this quantity, there were 
exported from England 2,511,429 tons, of the value of 986,184/; 
Scotland, 257,154 tons, value 97,667/.; and Ireland; 6717 tons, 
value 4870. ‘The following are the principal places to whieh these 
exports were forwarded :— 






















Countries. Tons. . Value. 
France $a es cevoces 565,956 «...+. £197,458 
Monssatic ‘Towns if . 91,058 

TU525 
66,425 
61,160 
64,432 

British W est Indies . 
Spain and the Canaries. 52,735 
Holland . 49,019 
British North “American Colonies. 34,467 
WORN a ovo 0 40 ctssee codrdgce 33,807 
United States of America «..- O86 
British Territories, Sus indies 30,463 
Channel Islands .. 27,117 
Z 25,424 
Turkey «- 25,176 
Brazil. -- 130 
Egypt 15,931 
Portugal, 15,554 
Sweden 15,044 
Norwa' 14,947 
Chili... 12,134 
AGEN se erseecves 10,995 
Cape of Good Hope .... 17,497 . 10,196 
Sundry other places... .+.eee+e seve oe 142,737 «. 64,185 
Totahjes gs cecvee cocscesees Dons 2,785,200 £1,088,221 


Of this total quantity there has been exported—Coal, 2,699,468 
tons; cinders, 82,903 tons; culm, 2924 tons—making. the total 
2,785,300 tons, on which the amount of duty levied on a exported 
in foreign bottoms, not entitled to the privileges conferred by treaties 
of reciprocity, at 4s. ee ton, has been 4393/7, 2s, 10d. "The coal 
brought into the port of London in 1848, were—coastways, 3,418,340 
tons; inland navigation and land carriage, 60,849 tons—making a 


total of 3,479,189 ght ves increase over 1847, of 156,802 tons, 


It would appear that the Government are determined to put. off, 
tothe latest possible period, any measures for the adoption of a pe 
tem of colliery inspection. They a y epoeer as much alarmed, an 
loth to go to work, as if it was a bill for the reduction of taxation, 
or one to reduce some of their own undeserved salaries. Their being 
constantly reminded from,all sides has not the slightest good effect, 
and they appear very much like Dabthe. , Which, the harder it 
was attempted to drive him into Dublin, t "more the baste would 
turn his head towards Cork. In vain are they assailed with in- 
formation after information of fatal explosions, and mye immolation 
of hundreds of victims to this Jueazawaut of apathy and neglect ; 
in vain does Mr. Wyxp goad them with ions from thousands of 


the people, or Mr. Hume threaten to ™ subject himself be- 
fore the House ; they only get a repetition =o trot’s tale, which 
Sir Gzorce Grey has actually got by reac mpoasible for 


Government to take such subject at present no consierton, bs no 
time shall be lost,” &c. We shall now have an op of seeing 
what the other House will do in the m 
having been very remarkable for their activity, part when. 

the measures under consideration have’ any Bb ad ity’ of 
pean or are a on pate Fe oat ai a, 

ancient customs, an ts. rl o on 
Monday evening last, presented a petition from Mr, MOCHA ORERR 
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NEY, ing for the adoption of more effectual measures for the ventila- 
tion, and for the prevention of. explosion in coal mines. His lordship said, 
facts showed that this was a petition entitled to the most serious consi- 
deration; they all knew well how essential it was to the wealth and to.the 
comfort of the-inhabitants of this country that eoal should be raised with 
the least ible waste and cost, In the year 1847 there were 623 per- 
sons killed, and 196 seriously wounded by explosions in coal mines; and 
in 1848 446 killed, and 158 disabled for life. In 1835 a committee had 
been appointed by the House of Commons to examine and investigate 
the subject, to devise and consider the means best calculated to secure the 
lives o Pi eae working in coal mines. No practical measure, however, 
followed the sittings of that committee, and matters remained in the same 
state until a fearful explosion took place in the neighbourhood of South 
Shields; then a meeting was held in that town, and a local committee ap- 
pointed, consisting of scientific and practical men of the neighbourhood, 
It sat at different times for a period of three years, and produced a report, 
which he then held, and a more valuable document, in his opinion, never 
was published. This report showed that the best safety-lamps were in- 
sufficient for the purposes for which they were intended, and in certain 
corditions of the atmosphere increased rather than diminished the danger. 
They then Jeon to point out for adoption the plan for ventilation, 
which Mr. Gotpswortay Gurney had described minutely in his evi- 
dence before the Committee of tle House of Commons in 1835. His lord- 
ship then referred to the adaptation of the machinery to the Seaton Delaval 
Colliery, where the increase of ventilative power had risen from 50 to 100 
per cent. over what it had been previous to the plan being adopted; to the 
colliery of Mr. Daruinotox, in which a fire had been’extinguished by Mr. 
Gurvyey’s plan: and said it!had been represented that Mr. Gurney was 
a visionary enthusiast; he had known that gentleman for years—he be- 
lieved he was an entl t, but he denied that he was a visionary one— 
& more practical man he never had the honour of meeting. He called 
upon their lordships to give their favourable consideration to this petition, 
and expressed a hope that Government would take Mr. Gurney’s plan in 
hand, for it was disgraceful that these accidents should occur so frequently 
when there were adequate means to prevent them. Lord BrovcHam stre- 
nuously supported the te be of the petition; he thought it would be better 
to have a committee of their lordships appointed, to examine into the 
whole of the subject. If this system of ventilation were a cure for explo- 
sion of fire-damp, he should not like to be the proprietor of a coal mine 
criminally proceeded against for the results of such an explosion, now 
that the cure was known. The Marquis of Lanspowne spoke in favour 
of the petition, believing that experiments of a successful nature had been 
made by Mr. Gurney; and Lord Wuarncuirre said it was worth while 
to consider whether the time had not arrived, and whether there was not 
sufficient a for their appointing inspectors of coal mines. He con- 
fessed he had at one time had his doubts of the efficacy of such appoint- 
ments, but there had of late been some useful inquiries made, and some 
most valuable information obtained, which had induced him to chang¢his 
mind. He found that im Belgium there had, for years past, been Govern- 
ment inspectors, established upon the best possible system, they being able 
and competent officers, whose duty it was not to interpose their authority 
for the purpose of controlling and directing those who were responsible 
for the management of the mines, but to assist them, with their advice as 
to the best possible means of preventing catastrophes. In Belgium, under 
this system, although there had been an increase of 20 per cent. in the 
amount of coal produced, and 17 percent. in the number of personsemployed, 
there had been a decrease of 20 per cent. in the number of fatal accidents. 

Upon the whole, the matter appears to look a little more cheering, and 
we trust the coal miner will shortly be placed in a position of com parative 
safety to what he is at present, by the appointment of inspectors—a means 
of safety to which, from their imminently dangerous employment, they 
are 80 justly entitled. There is another point of detail in colliery opera- 
tions, which would form as important a subject for the duties of inspectors 
as ventilation—that of continuously securing the safety of the ropes and 
chains by which the men are lowered into the pits; and as Mr. Four- 
DEINIER'S patented apparatus has now been proved beyond a doubt to be 
& perfect safeguard to life and limb, should a rope or chain break, there 
can be no excuse on the part of the coal proprietors for loss of life, or in- 
jury, from such accident. We call attention to some correspondence on 
the subject in another column, showing its undoubted practical utility, and 
the determination of the patentee to render them at a price which shall 
ede within the reach of every colliery owner. 











A few weeks since, we endeavoured to direct public attention to 
the high importance of obtaining for the mercantile, and other in- 


terests of this kingdom, a more prompt and direct access to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, than the present dilatory and tedious route around the 
southern extremity of the American continent. Not that we by 
any means wished to treat it as exclusively a question for Great 
Britain. Itis, rather, a European question, and concerns the trading 
interests of nearly all the civilised world, for all the merchandise of 
Christendom which would reach the Western sea-board of the three 
Americas must, at present, go some thousands of miles southward 
out of their true course ; and so also must the produce of the in- 
sular groupes, stretching thronghout Oceana, when forwarded to 
the markets of Europe. And as great an hindrance as the present 
route is to the transit of merchandise out or home, so great an impedi- 
ment is it to that free intercourse which, for all purposes of consuit- 
ation and government it is expedient to have with our newly en- 
franchised colonies lying in, or immediately approximate to, the re- 
gions of which we speak. Our vigilant competitor, the Govera- 
ment of the United States, is not insensible to the value of the in- 
terests involved in this question, and has sent au agent to negotiate 
the concession of a right of way across the Isthmus of Darien. When 
we adverted to this subject on a former occasion, we ventured to 
point out what may be called the Vicarenga route as the most prac- 
ticable and most direct of the three several methods of intersecting 
the isthmus which had been suggested. And it happens, curiously 
enough, that the agent in question was instructed to treat for this 
articular route. If the American Government open up a high way 
tween the two oceans, which shall be accessible and free to the 
whole world, we shall hail them as public benefactors; but if they 
make it an American treaty for American purposes, then it is time 
for us, as a people, to look about and see if we cannot do for the cha- 
racter and interests of England that which, in this particular instance, 
it is our duty to see accomplished. 
LE ST TST ET SPT 


The late dreadful explosion at Hebburn Collier y, by which thirty- 
three men and boys were suddenly deprived of life, which we recorded 
in our last Number, and the result of the coroner’s inquest on which 
will be found in another column, has caused a most powerful, though 
distressing, sensation in the district; and the circumstances under 
which the explosion occurred tend to confirm the opinion which is 
fast gaining ground, that some regulations must be adopted under 
legislative enactment for securing, as far as buman agency is capable, 
better ventilation, anc the greater safety of the lives of the working 
miners. Such has been the purity of the air in this mine, that on 
the morning of the explosion only one safety-lamp was used in the 
mine. ‘was a “Cranny” lamp, and found perfectly entire, 
glass and all, although driven to a considerable distance by the ex- 

losion, which testifies for the strength and value of the Craxny 

mp. One man was constantly employed boring or tapping the 
coal previous to being taken down, by which means the gas escaped 
pans ye carried - with the - ee pers upcast shaft, yr 

’ precaution appears ave been taken by the owners an 
viewers of the colliery; yet, notwithstanding this sag an instant the 
fatal blow is struek, which annihilates 33 human lives, and leaves their 
surviving relatives, ina majority of instances, to the pangs.of abject penury 





want. 

Easron, part owner.and viewer of the colliery, i i 
famed opinion, thatthe height of the sem, i pot onl ping 
dulations in the was the cause of the n, the gas having accu- 
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gas was likely to aceumulate, more particularly under 
Under a well-arranged system of scientific inspection, 


men themselves, would give more notice to many apparently trifling phe- 
nomena which may be remarked in mining bee pate oss a 
tend to put them on their guardagainst the ap ing inroadsof the lurk- 


ingenemy. Since Mr. Duxcomne brought in a bill, in 1847, for regulatin 
the working of collieries, we have had three or four severe and awfully 
fatal explosions; and, although the feeling of the House was in its favour, 
that gentleman was induced to withdraw it, on Sir Georce Grey pledg- 
ing himself, on the part of Ministels, that a similar measure should be in- 
troduced by them in the next session of Parliament. That pledge has 
been broken, and while the country is aroused to the dire necessity of some 
protective measures, the Government alone are careless of the consequences. 

The late explosion at Barnsley, and the more recent one at Hebbuarn, 
will, wetrust, still further agitate the question, and show Ministers that 
the lives of hundreds of our fellow-creatures shall no longer be trifled with, 
but that the time is come when farther procrastination will aot be tole- 
rated, and a proper measure must be introduced, which shall, to the ex- 
tent that human means are available, render improbable such sweeping 
sacrifices of human life which we have within the past few years been 
obliged to witness. Promises on this subject have Keen so often recklessly 
broken, that it is idle to pat faith in what Sir Groner Grey says in his 
place in the House of Commons; but, in reply to Mr. Wynn, on Tuesday 
last, he stated that the Government had it in contemplation to adopt some 
stringent measure of inspection, although, on the previous Friday, he 
stated, they could not attend to ‘such measures at present. Troly, they 
want a little of the friendly assistance of a pressure from without, 





The following remarks, which appeared in the Morning*Chronicle of 
Thursday, are so apposite to the subject, and so clearly expose the want 
of energy, and the scientific ignorance, of those who are entrusted with the 
making of our laws, and their administration, that we transfer'them entire 
to our columns:— “ 

There is a well-known anecdote, told by the late Grorce SrerHENson, illustrative of 
the unscientific character of our legislators. When he was about to be examined before 
the first Parliamentary Committee that ever sat on any railway (the Liverpool and Man- 
chester), the directors of the company, in fear and trembling, begged that while giving 
his evidence he would not indulge in any of his flighty notions about carriages going by 
steam at the rate of from 15 to 20 miles an hour —adding that, if he did so, he would be 
treated as a dangerous visionary, and the Bill would most assuredly be thrown out. In 
order to be on the safe side, therefore, the directors exacted a promise from him that he 
would confine himself, at the utmost, to 12 miles per hour. However, daring his exami- 
nation, STEPHENSON himself took fright at the “ slow ” prejudices of his examiners; and, 
quaking for the fate of his project, he told the committee, when they inquired how many 
miles per hour he expected to accomplish, that “‘ he thought he might be able to manage 
ten.” The imagination of our legislators seem to be almost as “ Slow ” now as they were 
then. Parliament appears—in matters of science, at least—to be as far behind the age 
as eyer it was. In 1835—as many as 14 yearsago—a committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to inquire into the subject of accidents in coal mines, with a view to ascer- 
taining the best means of securing the lives of colliers. Mr. Gurney gave evidence before 
that committee, and explained to thema plan by which he proposed to ensure the perfect 
ventilation of mines. ‘The committee,” said the Earl of St. Germans, in his speech on 
the subject last Monday night, “‘ recommended the attentive consideration of those pro- 
posals ;” but no consideration was given to them. Four years afterwards (1839) a ter- 
rible explosion took place near South Shields, and a committee of scientific men was 
appointed to investigate the whole question. Mr. Gurnex’s plan was again examined, 
and after full and mature deliberation, the committee arriyed at the conclusion that it 
was perfectly efficient for the purposes which it professed to accomplish. In their report 
they stated that “ the plan of ventilating coal mines by high-pressure of steam was pecu- 
liarly adapted for its purpose—at a small expense—and without interfering with the ordi- 
nary workings of the mines. It swept the galleries,” they said, “ almost with the violence 
of a hurricane, but still was under perfect control”—adding “that it seemed the most 
perfect of any invention of modern times.” Still, though every year there have been 700 
or 800 lives lost by explosions in coal mines, and the same number of individuals maimed 
—maiming, being to a poor person, and especially to.one in the dition of a collier, as 
Lord Brouacnas truly said, “ almost a senience of starvation !”—10 such years of frightful 
calamities have been allowed to pass without a single serious attempt to remedy the evil, 
by enforcing the adoption of a system which, to use the words of Earl St. Germans, 
“ promised to be as much for the interests of humanity as for the material wealth of the 
country.” Now, one would hardly have imagined—after a committee of “‘ scientific men,” 
appointed by Parliament itself, had pronounced Mr. GuaNey’s plan to be peculiarly adapted 
for its purpose, and to be, in fact, “ the most perfect invention of modern times ”—that it 
would have been left for a private individual, like Mr..Fosrer, of the Seaton Delaval 
Colliery, nine ycurs subsequently to the publication of their report, to put that plan into 
practice for the first time in this country. We, in our innocence, should have fancied 
that the Government, anxious to stay the destruction of human life, and to put an end to 
the long annual catalogue of suffering and disaster, in connection with an article from 
which the nation derived so much of its wealth and power, would have been the foremost 
to place beyond doubt the merits of an invention which so high an authority had com- 
mended in such glowing terms. 

The position of this country among nations is not due more to Saxon energy than it is 
to Wall’s Eud coal. If to our steam we owe a considerable portion of our riches and our 
influence, it must be remembered that we owe our stcam to our coal. If our gas-lights 
are the cause of the security of our streets and homes by night, is not our coal the cause 
of our gas? If the Englishman’s love of home, and al! those domestic virtues which the 
love of home engenders, are due mainly to the comfort of his fireside, assuredly the com- 
fort of that fireside is duc to the luxury of English coal. Is it not, then, a national dis- 
grace that so much danger and misery should remain connected with a commodity which 
is the sonrce of so many blessings to us all ? Surely the lives of the poor fellows who pass 
their days far underground, collecting that which is to drive our carriages, propel our 
ships, spia our cotton, smelt our iron, grind our corn, bake our bread, cook our food, light 
our streets, and warm our dwellings—surely their lives are not so utterly valueless to us 
that we, being in possession of the means of protecting them against a frightful peril, can 
still allow another 14 years to pass away in idle talk—each year slaying its 700 indivi- 
duals, and disabling its 700 more. Truly it is high time that we did something more 
than merely inquire into the occurrence of accidents in coal mines, and into the best way 
of securing the lives of colliers. 

Even if it weve a necessi/y that the collier should work with the poisonous choke-damp 
at his feet, and the explosive fire-damp over his head, it would still be sad to think that 
our riches and our comforts should be purchased at so fearful an amount of suffering. 
But since the evil is not a necessary, but a remediable one—since a committee of disinter- 
ested scientitic men, while investigating the means in use for the prevention of accidents 
in coal mines, have shown not only that the light of the safety-lamps is insufficient, but 
that in certain atmospherical conditions those lamps tend to increase rather than dimi- 
nish the danger (a fact long known to chemical philosophers) —and since, moreover, they 
have pronounced Mr. Gurney’s plan of ventilating mines by high-pressure steam to be 
* peculiarly adapted for its purpose,” and “ perfectly efficient”—it is evident that unless 
some measures are taken by the Legislature to ensure the adoption of a system which pro- 
mises security to the miner, the Government will—to use the words which Lord BroucHamM 
applied to the mine-owner —be criminally responsible for every death that may hereafter 
arise from explosion. It is idle to say, with his lordship, that it is “ impossible, with the 
experience of a year and a half, and only in one mine, they can come to a practical con- 
clusion ;” for the severe test to which the principle has lately been put, in the extinction 
of the fire in the coal mine near Manchester, proves to demonstration the efficacy and ex- 
treme value of the invention. If it was possible to expel all the atmospheric air, and to 
force a current of carbonic acid gas, by means of high-pressure steam, through every part 
of an extensive mine on fire, and to do this so completely as to extinguish every particle 
in combustion—and afterwards to free it entirely of the carbonic acid, and again fill the 
whole mine with atmospheric air—assuredly it must be possible, by the same means, to 
remove every atom of the gas called fire-damp, which, from its low specific gravity and its 
consequent ascensive power, would be more readily removed than a gas, like carbonic 
acid, of greater density. Verily, in the words of the committee of 1839, the ventilation 
of coal mines by high-pressure steam does “ seem the most perfect invention of modern 
times,” and one in every way worthy of the mind to whose genius we owe our rresent rapid 
rate of travelling. Indeed, the two ends are gained by the same simple means—namely, 
the propulsion of a column of air by a jet of high-pressure steam; and to doubt the 
efficacy of the principle would be about as rational as to doubt whether, in an air-gun, 
the jet of compressed air behind the bullet could have the power of expelling the column 
of uncompressed air before it. 





It will be, doubtless, in the recollection of our readers that, some 
short time since, we drew attention to the Tywarnhayle and other 
mines, which had been taken up and worked by the Duchy, with 
the main object of giving employment and relieving the families 
who must, otherwise, have been distressed by their suspension, and 
on which it appears that 26,0007. has been expended by the Duchy. 
Having carried on the mines, so as to render them in a good work- 
ing state it was resolved that they should be offered to the public, 
and the advertisement appeared for the disposal of the setts—the 
Duchy being disposed to grant favourable terms, in the shape of 
dues, and even to make a sacrifice, as regards the amount actuall 
paid for machinery and workings, which, as we have before observed, 
amounts to a very considerable sum, We have now beforestig.a prospec- 
tus which, albeit intended for “ private circulation”—as suth, indeed, we 
believe to be the fact, from the circumstance, were it alone, of all mines 
worked under the same management being what are properly designated, 
“ private adventures,” and not scrip or “ public companies,” with some 
6000 or 8000 shares; and it is from this that we shall adduce some re- 
marks, not losing sight of the contrast which the prospectus under notice 
affords to the many which fall, from time to time, into cur hands, but too 
oft undeserving of our notice.” The mines comprised on the setts acquired 
are—South Towan, United Hills, Wheal Charles, and Wheal Fancy, in 
the parish of St. Agnes, and Wieal Sparrow, Basset, United Hills, Wheal 

nce, and Wheal Lydia, in Illogan—the latter being immediatel 
west of the Tywarnhayle Mines, and a continuation of the lodes, whi 
can be worked by the same machinery. It is not our object, however, to- 
direct attention to the advantages which may be said to be held out in 
working the mines, but rather to offer a a on the course 
sued by the Duchy, and the constitution of the present company, which 





being under the control or management of Mr. Joun Taytor with his 
son, in itself insures the “ completeness ”—if we may use the term— with 


| of a blowing machine: also, the use of the 





which the mine will be worked, not.only at surfage, but underground; 
while any “ Hudsonian cooking ” need not be apprehended. 

The Duchy of Cornwall, much to: their praise be it said, took up the 
present setts, and have expended a sum of 26,0001. thereon—there being, 
doubtless, a twofold object in view—that of not only affording employment 
to the working. miner, and most gratefully bas such been 
but also to put the mines in a good working condition by the outlay.of 
capital. This has been fully effected, and the Duchy haye now.on, as we 
eonsider, very liberal terms granted a lease for 21 years, at 1-20th dues, 
giving up 10,0002. out of the outlay already incurred, and y, in one 
sense, making a loss to such extent, or rather, we might say, by holding 
out encouragement to the adventurer, insuring its return in the shape of 
dues. The Duchy have, with like liberality, agreed to take the amount 
to be paid by instalments; while the floating capital to carry on the work- 
ings has been estimated at 4000/.; and a further sum of 50002. it is con- 
sidered should be applied to the erection of new machinery, and extension 
of the workings in the additional mines which have been acquired. 

We have only a word or two more to add, with reference to the adven- 
\@ure under notice. We have stated the Duchy have nobly come forward 
to support the working miner. They are now ready to grant liberal dues, 
and make a sacrifice to the adventurer. The management isin the most 
able hands, whether as regards honesty or ability; while talent is at com-, 
mand. The shares have been restricted to 500 in number, on which a de- 
posit of 20 per share is required on allotment. This is business-like, 
and we should be glad to find that all mining operations were carried on 
in like manner. A 












































































We observed, in a late Number, on the reduction which has taken 
place in the price of tin and copper ores, and the consequent injury 
inflicted on our home mining interest ; while it may not be amiss 
again to advert to the subject, and illustrate such by reference to 
figures which, we think, will clearly demonstrate the advantages 
derived from free-trade principles (?,) As regards tinstuff, or ore, 
ig will, we think, be found that, within the past three or four months, 
a decline of 127. to 147. per ton has taken place, or, say, 25 per cent., 
which, itis hardly necessary to say, must have a considerable and 
sad effect on our mining industry, whether considered in relation 
to the adventurer or the working miner. The quantity announced 
for sale On the 2d August next, at Amsterdam, is to the extent of 
250,000 slabs of Banca-tin, which, taking 33 slabs to the ton, would be 
equal to 7500 tons, divided into lots of 1000 slabs, or 30 tons; the effect 
of so heavy a quantity being thrown on the market at one time being a 
natural reduction of the price of the metal. 

It may be well to look at the subject in a statistical point of view, ere 
we enter upon any argument or calculation; while we shall endeavour to 
act with caution in advancing either figures or opinions; but, having had 
the opportunity of acquiring information, as we believe, from the fountain- 
head, we leave to our readers to form their own opinions, and we cer- 
tainly do most egregiously err, if that they be not found in perfect unison 
with those we ourselves entertain and have already expressed, The Dutch 
Government, on the present occasion, are putting forward double the or- 
dinary quantity submitted at their annual sales, being not only the produce 
of the past 12 months, but the accumulation, or surplus, of many past 
years—they having, very prudently, heretofore confined their sales to the 
demand, so as not to deteriorate the price, and create a falling market by 
any announcement of a surplus, as is the present case. From whatever 
cause it may arise, we have, it is evident, a surplusage of 3500 to 4000 tons, 
the consequence of which is not only self-evident, but has been anticipated, 
in a great measure, by the fall which has already taken place. If that we 
take the quantity announced for sale as 7500 tons, at 70/. per ton, we 
have an aggregate sum of 525,000/, which is fully equal to the annual 
produce of this country, and at least double that of the ordinary produc- 
tion of the-tin mines of Banca; and hence it must be apparent that the 
couseguence, even were it only of a temporary nature, must be rainous 
to our home mines, without caution be observed on the part of the miner, 
and that the consumer look to himself, irrespective of the smelter. We 
fear, however, there are insuperable difficulties which will be found to pre- 
sent themselves. In the first instance, the miner requires the means to 
prosecute the working of his mines, and cannot afford to put by his tin- 
stuff in hopes of better prices; while the consumer is, in too many in- 
stances, in the clutches of the smelter merchant, so that he cannot take an 
independent course—hence the monopoly which now exists, 

The attempt, as we have before mentioned, as regards the Miners’ Com- 
pany, to throw open the trade, is known to “ one and all” connected with 
our tin mines, and the present move on the part of the smelters is well un- 
derstood, and duly appreciated. If that they become the principal pur- 
chasers of Straits tin, itis their object, at the present moment, to knock 
down prices at home, so that they may come in at a low figure. Let them 
once effect their object, we can very well imagine an advance in the price 
of tin; and, with such conviction on our mind, we would earnestly im: 
press on the miner the importance of either holding back his produce, or 
reducing the labour employed, until a rae 2 takes place. We are well 
aware, that in pursuing such course, the working miner is, to a certain ex- 
tent, prejudiced, inasmuch that employment is not found; but it must be 
borne in mind that such is only for atime, and that with better prices 
there will be an increased demand for labour. On the other hand, were 
the mines worked to their full capability, then it would be that with an 
influx of tin prices would go down, and the result be the suspension, and, 
in many cases, the total stoppage of several mines, more especially those 
which are deep, and costly in their working. The stocks in hand of the 
consumers we believe to be far less than ordinary, and if there be only on 
the part of the miner a watchful care displayed, we have no doubt what- 
ever but that the price of tin will recover—the present decline being attri- 
butable solely to the extra quantity thrown upon the market, and the 
“ moves ” of the smelters. We do not deem it necessary to prosecute the 
subject further, but feel that we are only doing our duty in directing at- 
tention to the present state of the trade, and the cause to which the de- 
cline is attributable, trusting that the day is not far distant when we may 
congratulate the miner and the mine adventurer on better prices and re- 
munerative returns, which can hardly be expected while the present de- 
pressed prices range in the market. 








ImMporTATION oF Z1xc.—A large quantity of foreign zinc having arrived in- 
the river in the form of rods, and quite in a preparatory state for converting 
into bolts, it became a question whether such metal could come under the de- 
nomination of rolled zinc, which, by the tariff of 8 and 9 Vic., cap. 86, is ad- 
missable free of duty, while, if otherwise manufactured, it is subject to an impost 
of 102. 10s. per cent. It appears that the zinc is first rolled into sheets, cut into 
strips according to the size of the rods required, rolled up lengthways, and again 
passed through semicircular rollers, when it comes out a perfect rod ready for 
cutting into bolts, or other articles, of any length required. The Commissioners 
of Customs, after a careful consideration of the matter, and being unable to 
convert these rods, which have somewhat puzzled them, into any thing else but 
rolled zinc, they have given directions tliat in future all such cargoes are to be 
admitted free of duty. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE SreAM-EnGine.—Messrs, J. and G. Davies, of the . 
Albion Foundry, Staffordshire; have just obtained a patent, the improvements 
sought to be secured by which are as follow :—1. A mode of converting recti- 
linear into rotary motion, by supporting the crank’pin in brasses which slide in 
the eross-head of the piston. ‘The brasses, as they wear away, are to be screwed 
up tightly, and the piston is made to pass through the crosshead and give mo- 
tion to the piston of a blowing machine.—2. The rectilinear motion of the piston 
of a blowing machine is. converted into a rotary one, and communicated to & 
shaft by means of a rod keyed loosely to the end of the piston rod of the blowing 
machine, and ing through a sliding stuffing box in the side thereof. The 
other end of the aa is connected to the crank pin.—3. The steam induction 
and eduction ways, both at the top and bottom of the cylinder, areeach worked 
by two valves fixed on the same spindle, which are constructed of shghtly dif- 
ferent diameters, so that the pressure to be overcome is that due to the difference 
in the diameters.—4. The same principle is proposed to be applied to the con- 
struction of valves m the re yr of steam-boilers—5. The app: 
working the dampers consists of a pipe communicating with the be 
closed at the top by a valve, which is weighted at less than the : 


Above the valve is placed an inverted vessel, which is connected ; ‘tothe 
damper, and is in equilibrium, with the sides dipping ix con 
tained in the exterior of the steam-boiler pire. “This os rd 
with an overflow pipe. It that when the valve is ¢ by the in- 
creased pressare the came, the eessee Senet i be Pr a it the 
dampers parti oo whale When the valve is he invert 

_ vessel will descend into its first position.— Claims : The mode of fixing the ere 
‘head to the piston, so that it ry pass it and motion to the 4 
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The nethod of working the feed valves of steam boilers. "five mode of 
ing the dampers. 
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RIGGINGS, OR WASHINGS, AND GOLD MINES. 
was generally supposed that gold was confined to 
iated with but few minerals. More recent re- 
aye demonstrated that opinion to be fallacious; for 
fal. w fetind in very considerable quantities in (besides the 
well-known gold countries) the great eastern region of Siberia, the United 
States, and also in their new acquisition, Upper California; and i: is also 
said to be found abundantly in the southern part of New Holland. In 


smaller quantities it is found in England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotiand, 
and in nearly every country in Europe. Besides the usual substances 
containing gold, it is now ascertained that limestone in Russia affords a cer- 
tain per centage of the metal ; and it is also known to exist in magnesian 
limestone. I have seen it in malachite (hydrous carbonate of copper), and 
which may explain why gold exists in such quantities in the fine copper of 
Chili and Japan, and why it is likely to be found in the copper smelted in 
South Australia. From the above facts, there can be no doubt that gold 
is neither limited to few localities nor to few minerals, and were it sought 
for in substances not possessing the usual colour, it would be found still 
on aeons. a elie 
t is also generally believed that the purest metal comes fro iea; 
but late experience has proved that as fine gold comes from Se moat te! 
titude as ever came from the torrid regions of Africa. There can now be 
no doubt that it is a vulgar error, nearly as great as the supposition that 
coals were only to be obtained in Great Britain; while, in fact, they are 
found abundantly in other countries, and- of excellent quality, and were 
a mined for in one country—China, to wit—long before the in- 
abitants of our own isle were aware of the inexhaustible treasures they 





a. 

A great deal has been said of the pernicious effects arisin 
mines; but, were a comparison instituted between tha | the Gites 
trade, it is probable that most persons who made the inquiry will admit 
that they are not one-half so destructive to health or morals as the cotton 

trade of this country and the United States, as at present conducted 

In regard to the gold of the ancients, it appears that in the time of the 
Jews much gold was procured from Ophir, probably Ethiopia; where, in- 
deed, in the adjoining country, a Russian engineer has lately announced 
that gold exists in as great abundance as in his own country. Under the 
Persian empire immense quantities were obtained in Lydia, Phrygia, and 
the north-eastern part of that empire, probably in the very regions which 
now yieldit so abundantly in Russia, more especially the southern ranges 
of the Altai Mountains, known as the Tar Bargatai. Under Phillip 27 
his son, Alexander the Great, the Greeks raised gold from productive 
mines in Thrace and Thessaly. During the Roman empire it was ob- 
tained—besides the usual sources in Asia and Africa—in Northern Italy 
the Pyrenees, Spain, and in Transylvania. = 

The dark ages were not favourable to the development of the gold and 
silver mines, and their produce generally fell off to a great extent; but 
notwithstanding this period, and the enormous sum of 178,000 0002. in 
gold and silver possessed by one king, Ptolemy Philadelphus there can 
be little doubt that mankind do now possess more of the precious metals 
than at any former period of the world’s history; though, probably, no 
single state can now command near so much as the successor of the great 
Alexander. The fact that America alone has poured forth cuiniouve a to 
the beginning of the present year, to tlie prodigious sum of 1,511,000. 0001 
which is according to the best data I can find, will induce the belief that. 
great as were the precious metals in antiquity, still their amount is now 
more than rivalled, albeit the wear and tear of the 1,511,000,000/. in the 
357 years that the New World has been known to Europeans. : 

Iv Great Britain, gold was found in the time of the ancient Romans 
and was one inducement for them to conquer the country; but it does not 
appear to have been got in any great quantity until the time of James 1V. 
in whose reign a good deal was found in Scotland, and also in that of 
his successor, James V. According to Pennant, no less than 300,000/. ster- 
ling of gold was found in the reign of the latter; but that amount is no, reat 
sum, when compared with the value of the mines of iron ore in the pai 
country—Scotland having, last year, produced 580,000 tons of cast-iron 
which, at the present price of 2/ 4s, per ton, amounts to the large sum of 
1,276,000/. in a year, which is about 25 per cent. of the value of the rich 
gold mines of Russia; in the short space of 20 years, one country has 
increased from 37,700 tons of cast-iron, which, at the then price of 51. 10s 
per ton, was equal to 207,350/.; and the other has increased from 23. 054 Ibs, 
troy of gold, of the value of 1,076,198/., to 87,756 Ibs. of the value of 
4,100,000/. 1 have taken the produce for last year of the Russian mines 
to be 2000 poods; for though a statement lately appeared in the “Cit 
Article ” of the Times, that the produce was less than the previous oe 
it is quite possible that that statement may refer to the quantity pot aw ; 
received at the Royal Mint during the year, and not the total produce of 
the mines; for usually 200 to 300 poods are expected to be transmitted 
as the complement of the produce of the year, which would make the yield 
a oe equal to 2000 poods. i 

But, to return to the subject matter, the gold of 
chiefly around the lead hills in Lantabdhine” Some of tT. Pha 
in the gravel beneath the moss, and much of it in rivulets, where pieces 
were picked weighing upwards of $b. A piece in the crude state weighed 
2 Ibs. 3 ozs. troy. Occasionally a little of the metal is picked up to this day. 
A piece of gold, weighing 14 0z., was recently found in Sutherlandshire. 

The discovery of gold in Ireland is but of recent date. Previous to 1796 
very little appears to have been obtained, bat in the autumn of that year 
“a man crossing a brook found a piece weighing about 4 oz.” It occurred 
in the Ballin Valiey stream of the County Wicklow, near to the Croghan 
Kinshela Mountain. Governmentcollected 78} lbs., which produced 3675. 
The gold, on the average, contained 9°8 per cent. of alloy, which was chiefly 
silver. The peasantry, on their own account, are supposed to have col- 
lected about 60002 worth. The metal herc, as elsewhere, was obtained 
“1 from pre most ees —— to lumps which weighed 7 ozs., 9 o2s., 

ozs., and even 22 ozs. attempts under the y 
= the lode were unsuccessful. . silences comme rs came 

rom whiat I have before stated, it is unnecessary t 
stances in which gold is found. It will suffice mary rym jes ‘te 
obtained in large quantities in quartz, granite, gneiss, mica-slate clay- 
slate, limestone, magnesian limestone, and in alluvial deposits of manganesic 
oxide of iron, ferruginous sands and clays. Nothing more need be said 
of the directions of the lodes, or veins, in which it is found, than that it is 
obtained in every possible direction, and in a vast variety of positions 

In respect to collecting the gold from gold sands, the simplest mode un- 
> op wend is that which has endured for thousands of years in Africa 

the west coast of that continent, for instance, the negroes after harvest 

n to wash the sands, and a brown coloured clay, in the dried shell of 
the gourd (calabash). Some care is requisite to prevent the gold bein 
washed away, as it is often in a most minute state of division. ‘This o ; 
ration, therefore, is consigned to the women. Where the inhabitants think 
there are greater deposits they dig pits for the metal; but a hoe and a 
spade, and two or three calabashes, are all that the negroes use. With 
common diligence much gold is collected; a person often having it in his 
power to collect 15/. worth of gold in a season, even by the above crude 


The ore f the gol 
e greater.part of the gold of the ancients w. i i 

alluvial soils in pretty much the same way as is pot rn p Rap. 
da . And it is most likely that a portion of their gold was catralded as 
it is just now, by the aid of mercury, as they were well acquainted with ‘the 
properties of this metal. No positive information, however, has come 
down to us that they used mercury in this way, but the above inference 
aceords with what Pliny says on the subject of purifying gold by mercury 
and is confirmed by the fact, that mercury was employed in the European 

d mines when gold and silver existed in visible metallic particles, lon 

fore the application of mercury in Peru in 1566, where it was first “—n 
for the extraction of silver mineralised by sulphur, chiorine, or bromine: 
and it is further strengthened by Jameson’s Report on the Geology of the 
Punjaub, &e. (vide Asiatic Journal for 1843), where, in that little known 
and lately conquered territory, the gold washers use mercury to collect 
aed oe Aveersg oth pene Br 3 meg both to heat, when the mer- 

; which method may hay i 

td of Alexa she p~ hens y have continued as far back as the 

Gold is now obtained with great skill in the north of Piedmon 
Monte Rosa. It is here raised from mives in the mentinlaaee plore 


are carried on by following the'vein, which is not so hard as the ye 
which incloses it. When the ore is brought to the surface, it is first 

broken and picked, and afterwards crushed smaller by a pair of stones, 

then amalgamated in mills of a simple and peculiar construction—the bar- 

rel system of amalgamation not having succeeded in this district. The 

Joss of mercury is but one-quarter of the quantity employed, which is a 

little less than one per cent. of the crushed ore. The gold in the rough 

ore varies from 1 1b, in 2000 lbs. to 1 Ib. in 100,000 lbs, This quantity, 

and the trifling expense of about 401. for a pair of stones, and four amal- 

mation mills, with other necessary apparatus, has been sufficient to keep 

e workings in activity for centuries. ‘These mines are conducted by pri- 
vate individuals, who, by their enterprise, probably contribute annually 
600 Ibs. troy of gold to supply the wants of man. The profit to a pro- 
prietor occasionally amounts to 1100/. per annum. 

In Transylvania, gold is obtained in streams, or alluvial soil, also from 
ancient mines. The gypsies, who are numerous in that country, occup 
themselves mostly in picking up the prqcious metal in streams, for whic 
the Austrian Government exacts from every one so employed at least 
19s, 6d. per annum. The most celebrated mines are near Zalathna, in the 
basin of the river Maros. A mine inthis locality, called the Maria of 
Loretto, yields auriferous pyrites, which sometimes contains 28 Ibs. of gold 
per cwt. of the ore. Some of the galena (sulphuret of lead) of the same 
pew, contains about 1 oz. of gold, with 30 ozs. of silvey, in a ton of ore; 

ut the gold here is chiefly found in iron pyrites, which abounds in decom- 
wy porphyry. The metal is separated from the matrix by two methods. 

Che first, and that which has been practised from time immemorial, con- 
sists merely in pounding the ore, and then washing it on inclined tables, 
covered with canvas—the fibres of the canvas detaining a considerable por- 
tion of the gold; while the earthy matter, and the greater part of the other 
metallic substances in the ore, are carried off by the water. This plan is 
similar to that practiced long ago by the aborigines of Peru, with the dif- 
ference merely that they used the skins of the llama and the vieuna. The 
Brazilians have, for more than a century, used the skin of the buffalo in 
this way; and the plan still obtains in at least one of the three Engfish 
companies Who work gold mines in Brazil; yet, though still in use, it is 
admitted that as much as 33 per cent. of the gold is lost. 

The metal after being washed, as described, is usually collected into a 
wooden bowl, and then amalgamated in a mortar, and the mercury dis- 
tilled, leaving the gold behind. In some of the valleys, it is customary 
for each family to have a trough and a washing table. The men raise the 
ore, while the women break it, and attend to the washing of the schlich— 
pounded ore; and, where the ores are rich, the inclined tables are pre- 
ferred to the amalgamation mills. In some establishments the ores are 
amalgamated in Tyrolian mills, and are found profitable when they con- 
tain 1 of gold in 533,000 of the rough ore—mercury being allowed to the 
pe of 1 in — a of the mines are conducted by Government; 
ut some are carried on rivate individuals, who pay { 
the produce to the State. By OE AF SR Se 

According to Becker, in his Handel's Lexicon, the average annual pro- 
duce of the gold mines of Transylvania for the five years ending with 1834 
was equal to 2140 Ibs. 2 ozs. troy, and those of Hungary in the same pe- 
riod 1615 lbs. 10 ozs., and the other portions of the Austrian Empire 
yielded 105 lbs. 11 ozs., raised chiefly in Upper Austgia and the Tyrol, the 
total quantity being 3861 lbs. 11 ozs. troy. The most recent intelligence 
os. me my the mines of Transylvania and Hungary appeared in the An- 
nales des Mines for 1845, tome vii.; M. Audibert, the writer of the me- 
moir, states at page 96, that Transylvania produced gold in 1844 equal 
to 1880 Ibs. 7 ozs. troy, and Hungary, 977 Ibs. 8 ozs.—total, 2868 Ibs. 3 ozs. 
troy, of which Lower Hungary yielded 376 lbs. 1 0z.; Upper Hungary, 
75 lbs, 20zs.; Nagy Banya,452 lbs. 3 ozs.; Banat, 75 lbs. 2 ozs.= 977 Ibs. 
8 ozs. The quantity of silver raised in tlie same period was 51,153 lbs. 5 ozs. 
troy. In this year the value of the gold obtained was less than that of 
the silver, but generally the former predominates. Although the mines of 
Traneylvania and Hungary have been so celebrated for ages, they are quite 
eclipsed, so far as value is concerned, by the mines of Russia, Brazil, and of 
the United States, since one mine alone, the Gongo Soco, belonging to 
the Imperial Brazilian Mining Association, produced in 1829—and within 
four years of the workings being undertaken by that company—4190 lbs. of 
gold; and now the mines of Transylvania are surpassed by the increasing 
produce of the mines belonging to the St. John d’el Rey Company, they 
haying produced in the 12 months, ending with February of this year 
gold to the amount of 2213 Ibs. troy. p : 

{To be continued.} 





MINING IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 
An addition to the scanty information possessed regarding Nicaragua has been 
made in the publication of a little work called Wild Life in the Interior of Cen- 
tral America.* The author having previously acquired some mining experience 
in Chili, was tempted to explore the interior of Central America, from the report 
he had heard of the mineral riches it contained, and although the total absence 
of anything in the shape of a regular Government, together with the unenter- 
prising spirit of the people, seem to have deterred him from prosecuting his ori- 
ginal intention, he gives some few details on the subject which it may be desir- 
able to notice. In Central America a considerable difficulty is presented to the 
discovery and following up of metallic veins by the depth of soil, extending from 
12 to 20 feet, and consisting of decomposed vegetation, by which they are hid- 
den, whereas in the rocky hills of Chili it is an easy matter to follow up a vein 
for some distance on the. surface, Another distinction is, that while in Chili 
every great copper vein takes its direction north and south, and the gold and 
silver mines generally run from east to west, in Central America the reverse is 
to be observed in each instance. Regarding the copper ores, it is remarked— 
“The copper orcs that I have seen in Central America are almost all uncom- 
bined with sulphur or any other combination that requires calcining to be got 
rid of; they might all be smelted in a common blast furnace, with the aid of 
equal quantities of ironstone, which lies in large quantities on the surface of all 
the hilly country.” Regarding gold and silver, it is stated—“In some of the 
districts of Central America there are remains of rather extensive gold and silver 
mines, and one or twoofcinnabar. Contrary to the case in the copper ore, they 
are generally combined with a large proportion of sulphur, and are invariably 
so hard that it is wonderful how much has been done without gunpowder, for 
there is not a single mark of a blast. They have been abandoned for ages, and 
it will be long, very long, ere they are worked once more. ‘Che difficulty of 
finding a pair of grinding stones, and renewing them when worn, cutting them, 
transporting them through trackless forests, and making a mill to turn them, 
together with the want of quicksilver, and the treachery of the Government, 
would prove too much for the most enterprising ; but there is a fair quantity of 
gold collected in Central America, although it does not speak much for the in- 
dustry of the upper and middle classes, who might organise a better mode of 
working. ‘The silver mincs that I have found have fine troad but rather irre- 
gular veins, and the ore is combined with a great quantity of sulphur, and a 
large proportion of lead. Both the ore and the stone are very hard, but the 
former is remarkably clean: and though, for want of a silver assaying appa- 
ratus I could not get a good assay, yet, by the means in our power, they would 
produce about 15 marcs of silver the ton. About 20 tons of clean ore were ex- 
tracted, broken up to a proper size, and piled up. They are most likely lying 
there still, covered over with some fine specimens of Central American vegeta- 
tion, and the pile itself a fine specimen of Central American legislation. The 
mineral riches that are deposited in the bosom of these mountains are, no doubt, 
very great; but the working of the mines is so difficult, from the ignorance of 
the workmen, who have to be taught everything, their invincible idleness, and 
the vacillation of the Government, that I believe it will be long before any bod, 
will be found to advance capital for prosecuting such a forlorn undertaking.” 
Among the specimens of legislation on mining affairs, it is mentioned that at 
one time a decree was issued exempting those who would dedicate themselves 
to this branch of enterprise from every kind of tax or contribution, and confer- 
ing on them all sorts of privileges. Upon the faith of this mines were explored, 
good lodes discovered, capital invested, miners engaged, and finerich ore brought 
to the surface. In a few months the decree was rescinded, and a heavy duty 
was established on the exportation of crude ores; and, finally, there appeared 
a third decree prohibiting absolutely the exportation of crude ores of any kind, 
“and this under the pretence of encouraging smelting in their own country, at 
- same - pte —_ was neither a reverberating nor blast furnace 
rom one end of it to the other, not a single fire-brick, and not a single 
who could build or work any sort of furnace.” ; ate, 
Deterred by these circumstances from carrying on his mining projects, the au- 
thor, during a two years’ residence at a spot in the interior near the boundaries 
of Nicar: and Segovia, devoted his attention chiefly to field sports and the 
pursuits of natural history. His general statements seem to confirm the descrip- 
tion we have already quoted from other sources of the healthfulness of some 
parts of the country, its natural capabilities, the beanty of Lake N ag and 
the facilities of communication with the Atlantic presented by the River San 
He also shows that the incessant revolutions by which the country has 
been ruined have been invariably got up by a handful of vagabonds, presumi 
upon the indolence and timidity of tle mass of the popalation, and who would 
never have dared to show their faces within reach even of but a few hundred 
settlers of the Anglo-Saxon race. ? 


Juan. 





which se Piedmont from Switzerland. The metal in that distri 
is found in a mixture of iron pyrites, biende, and galena. The waldiep 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN GIRDERS. 

[Specification of t granted to Joh Gardner, of W m, ’ 
provements in PM bridges and other structures, Tarolieds June #8404) sie 

In commencing his specification of this invention, the patentee states 
that by the term “ girders,” used in the title of the letters patent, granted 
to him as above-stated, he means all beams, and bearings used in 
p> prom and architectural buildings, or structures, where great tensile P 
and compressive strength is required, as in the construction of bridges, 
viaducts, aqueducts, &c.—the improvements consisting in forming a gir- 
der of cast and wrought-iron, combined together in the manner described. 
The drawings annexed to the specification exhibit views of a girder, suit- 
able for a bridge, or similar structure, of 40 ft.span. The girder is mainly 
constructed of cast-iron; but to the lower flanges thereof two bars, or rods, 
of wrought-iron, placed ut a short distance apart, are connected by being 
let into the same in the fashion of a dovetail joint. A view of a girder, 
constructed mainly of cast-iron, with only one bar, or rod, of wrought-iron 
introduced, is given and described in the specification; also views of rail- 
way bars, or bearings, in which the plan aboye-stated seems to be re- 
versed, inasmuch as the cast-iron is made to form a flange, or supporter 
—the bar, or bearer, of wrought-iron being let into it. 
: Having described the nature of his invention, and the manner in which 
it is to be carried into practical effect, the patentee states, that what he 
claims is the improvements in “ girders” (using the term in the sense above 
stated) of cast-iron and wrought-iron, combined in the manner described. 

Patent-office and Designs Registry, 210, Strand, June 14. 








THE ELECTRO-GALVANIC ENGINE. 
In the Mining Journal of the 5th May last, we gave a description of the 
model of an engine in which the prime mover was a current of magnetic 


electricity from a galvanic battery, invented and patented by Mr. Soren 
Hjorth; we also stated that one of much larger dimensions was in course 
of construction. We have, during the past week, had an opportunity of 
inspecting this larger engine, which. is completed, and now at work at 
Messrs. Robinson and Sons, Pimlico, and fully bears out the opinions we 
ventured to express on a former occasion—that after all the attempts which 
had been made to adapt electro-magnetism as a motive-power, it was left 
for the present patentee to obviate all previous difficulties, and obtain what 
had hitherto been found impracticable—a sufficient length of stroke for the 
general purposes of machinery. ‘The model, which we reviously described, 
had a vertical motion, with oscillating magnets, on the same principle as 
the cylinders of an oscillating steam-engine; the one undey notice is con- 
structed somewhat differenfly—the two hollow masses of soft iron, form- 
ing what may be termed the cylinder horse-shoe magnets, with the solid 
ones, or piston magnets, to which is attached the piston-rods, are placed 
horizontally, and are not oscillating, but fixed. The piston: rod works a 
crank shaft, on which is the fly-wheel; and an eccentric on the shaft, by 
a connecting rod, works the alternating motion for reversing the current 
at every stroke. The large magnets are 11 inches by 12 inches in size, 
the solid ones somewhat smaller; in the former are several rods of different 
lengths, which enter apertures in the latter; the magnetic force is thus pre- 
sented at various points during the entire stroke, and by increasing the 
number and length of these rods, and the length of the magnets, a stroke 
of any length desired may be obtained. In the model under notice the 
crank is 63 in. from centre to centre, thus giving a stroke of 13$in, At 
present the large magnets are surrounded with only ten coils of wire, and 
the smaller eight; the battery consists of six divisions, of ten pairs of plates 
in each, making 60 pairs, and with this arrangement the power is very 
great, of which an idea may be formed by grasping the cross head attached 
to the piston rod, and attempting to retard its motion. Now, as by adding 
to the number of coils the magnetic intensity may be increased, and by 
extending the battery more powerful currents are developed, it ig clear 
that having established a practicable mode of obtaining a sufficient length 
of stroke, the object remaining to be obtained is solely the application of 
some modification of battery, by which unlimited power may be obtained, 
in proportion to the size of the magnets and the number of coils, and with 
an economy which shall bring it within the cost of the steam-engine or 
other motive-power. Mr. Hjorth informs us, that having so far perfected 
his engine, he is now turning his attention to this part of the subject, and 
expects to obtain a form of battery in a very short time, which will last for 
days in continuous operation, without requiring renewal, and in which the 
destruction of the negative element hitherto the principal item of cost, will 
be almost nominal. On the occasion of our visit a number of gentlemen 
connected with railways and engineering works were present, and all ex- 
pressed their gratification at the ease and smoothness with which the en- 
gine worked, and, under the incomplete ayy saga the power developed. 
A general conviction appeared to prevail that galvanism, as a motive- 
power, might now be considered established as practicable. Should such 
be the case, of which we bave now no doubt, one great source of fatality to 
human life will be avoided, that of explosions of steam: boilers. Tn the ar- 
rangements for galvanic motive-power there is perfect,safety, which is cer- 
tainly no mean inducement heartily to desire its sycocss. 








IMPROVED MODE OF ARTIFICIAL ILLUMINATION. 

Benzoe Gas, on THE Air Licut.—We have been much gratified by 
an inspection of a new light apparatus the invention of Mr. Mansfield, of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, in which both the material used and the me- 
chanical arrangements are alike new, and subjects of patent right. As 
few of our readers are probably aware of what benzole consists, we must In- 
form them it is a highly volatile hydrocarbon, and one of six somewhat si- 
milar products which Mr. Mansfield obtains by the distillation of coal-tar. 

From this material, we find by the specification, the inventor first por 
duces what he terms allioie—an ger ig A volatile liquid hydro-carbon, 
applicable to all the purposes for which benzole may be used, but much 


more volatile:— 

Benzole is a hydrocarbon which boils at 176° Fahr., being of the same volatility as 
spirits of wine. It is manufactured in the same manner as the alliole, by distilling a little 
farther; for many purposes it is usefal to receive these two fluids together. They are 
both excellent solvents uf gutta percha, of India-rubber, of wax, of grease, and oils of all 
sorts, of mastic and many other resins, of copal and Animé, by exposing them to the va~ 
pour of the finids, so that it shall condense upon the gums; of shellac, by mixture with 
alcoholic or pyroxylic spirits; of camphor, sulphur, phosphorus, and many other sub- 
stances. The solutions of gutta percha, or caoutchouc, or these mixed, A. ged - 

wi 


mooth surface, leaves, on drying, which it does ly, @ varnish, 
pes . on the skin, forms an excellent 


peeled off in the form of a thin membrane; or, spres 
plaster. They may be used as substitutes for ether in v. tical processes, 
alcohol is applied. Benzole, if inhaled, acts in 


and for many of the purposes to which 
the same way as chloroform and ether, in ing insensibility to Pain. } 
ble to the manufacture of perfume, as under “ nitro-benzole.” Benzole and 
hich is separated from it by treating ia the manner 


alliole form the part of coal-tar, w) 
proposed for bitaminous matters in general, and, equally with such spirituous ye g4 


repared from these other tars, is applicable to the production of vaporised air, 
nanner described in the third part of the invention. It is also age gd applicable to 
the manufacture of fuel fur vapour-lam described also in the third part. Toluole is 
less volatile than benzole, but with similar jes, and more volatile than oil of tur- 
pentine. Camphole is obtained by distilling residue, after the toluole has been ob- 
tained ; it forms a op me | Vy — 8 solv eee pa papers Wy 
0 oil which comes over 5 

rectifying the heavy or d ey ol. — 
tt ofls of coal-tar (for which 


It is applica- 


as 
Pp 


a substitute for fixed oils, and, by mixtnre with spirit, makes 
Benzole is a fragrant heavy oil; made by dissolving the 


rectified benzole is preferred) in strong nitrie acid, and then diluting the acid with water, 
which separates the neid formed in the process. It is as asubstitute for oil of bitter 
,and has no poisonous properties. 


almonds, in perfuming soap, or flavou: 

In employing some of thesb volatile to the p ] 
ficial illumination, the patentee alone, or with alliole, and 
he has produced an upparatus for burning it, in which no purifiers, con- 
densers, retorts, furnaces, or meters, are necessary, and no coke, tar, or 
other impurities are generated. The products of combustion are as pure 
as those of the finest wax, and will not Ppa -4 | aye paintings, or 
the finest textures. principle de * 8 pg is ”~ 
naphthalising of any non-luminous benzole; many of the gases wi 
answer the Perpose—hyuroge, cold oxide, gas of poor quality, such 
as that distilled from wood, or, lastly, common atmospheric air. Ap 
ed in is for burning ben 


paratus, which we have inspect . z 
through the medium of a fluid wick of air, An air-pump forces air into 


a receiver similar to a gasometer, from whence it is conve ed through a 
vessel called an evaporator, filled to a re t with benzole, and 
from this the service pipe leads off to any re the burners may 
be required, a small _ is directed from this main against the side 
evaporator, which will — —— benzole in a sufficient state 
vaporisation. The odour of ben —— is not unpleasant, but suffi- 
cient to betray it in case of wl ag vy tg plo there etm 
the compass of a city tothatof a -lamp; the light is of perfect whiteness, 
and of great intensity, and at least as as coal gas; at a distance from 
the sources of coal, cheaper; it may be ly lit or extinguised, and the 
consumption may be regulated to the nicety, according to the 
varying requirements of time and 


s of arti- 
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Original Correspondence. 


IRON STEAM-SHIPS AS VESSELS OF WAR. 
$1n,—The reply of Mr. John De la Haye, in your Journal of the 19th 
May, to my letter, of a previous date, evinces a wish to gain information, 


and to improve mechanical scienee, and would have been noticed ere this 


by me, had not other. and pressing business occupied my attention. The 
science of iron shipbuilding only dates its birth from a very recent period, 
and, like every other deviation from the beaten track, has had its difficul- 
ties to contend with, the chief of which have been the want of practical 
experience as to the best adaptation of the material for the purpose in- 
tended, and more particularly the prejudice of seafaring men, and the in- 
terest and ignorance of the builders of wooden ships; the latter fearing that, 
should this novel application of iron to the construction of the marine of 
the country become general, “ ’s occupatéon would be gone.” 

The Nemesis was, as Mr. De la Haye states, an experimental craft, and, 
for her day, turned out anything but a failure. With respect to the vessels 
in the “ Plate,” I have before stated that they were no more adapted for 
purposes of war than any other merchant steam-packet; and asto the iron 
being “as brittle as glass,” there is little to be drawn from that fact (if it 
be one, which I doubt), it being quite notorious that there is abundance 
of bad iron manufactured, and, consequently, if not properly looked after, 
such may be employed in the construction of iron ships, as, under similar 
circumstances, inferior timber is often used in building wooden ships; 
therefore, before coming to any conclusion on that head, we should 
know that the merit of the iron had been properly tested and proved as to 
its fitness for its intended purpose. I may state, by the way, that there are 
two kinds of iron known to practical men, having the technical names of 
“ved short” and “cold short.” The first is strongest when cold, and is, 
therefore, best adapted for chains, anchors, and iron ships, asthey are always 
in a cold state when they are subjected to astrain. The “cold short” 
bears heat the best, both in the moulding into shape and in the after strain, 
where heat is applied; hence its applicability to boilers, &e. Ido not 
mean that either of the above qualities should be in excess, as really good 
iron is fitted for either hot or cold strain, but in the ordinary kind of iron, 

ly used for shipbuilding, and called “ best crown,” the above dis- 
tinction should be attended to. 

As to the splinters of iron being more dangerous than shot, the com- 
= merits of wood and iron cannot be fairly tested, as it is well 

nown to every naval officer who has seen service, that the splinters of wood 
are far more fatal and dangerous than the shot itself, in the proportion of 
even three to one. Now, unless we have the statistics of the casualties 
uboard the iron ships in the action in the “Plate” referred to, and the 
uality of the iron, we cannot draw any just conclusion. Should this meet 

e eye ot any experienced and unprejudiced officer, who was on board 
the vessel referred to, his giving a full account of the sections of the injured 
framing, plating, &c., and of the injuries from shot and from splinters, 
would Fe a boon toscience. I can with confidence assure Mr. De la Haye, 
that the network of iron would prevent shot from going through it, but, 
without diagrams, my reasoning could not be made distinctly intelligible. 
I do not mean to assert that the outside plating might not, in some in- 
stances, be destroyed by point blank shot, but splinters, ifsuch should arise, 
could readily be prevented by wood ceiling, or the patent Kamptulicon, as 
no piece larger than 3 inches diameter could escape the network to reach the 
said ceiling. In the event of shot striking and-breaking the outside plate 
under the water line, I would, to prevent the vessel making water, have 
an iron deck at such a depth below, that at the greatest angle the hull of 
the vessel could. make, the deck would be below where the shot could 
strike, with combings sufficiently high to prevent the water getting down 
to the lower hold. 

Mr. De la Haye is both right and wrong in respect to iron not possess- 
ing repelling power; in a large solid mass it certainly has not this power, 
but in bars and sheets, supported only at intervals, it assuredly has, from 
its acting with the property of a spring; and Mr. De la Haye must re- 
member that the shot is of iron as well as the resisting substance, although 
a more brittle texture. It is obvious that a combination of heavy blows 
on one particular spot will ultimately destroy the adhesive qualities of the 
iron; but, then, can shot be directed: so as to hit a moving body, like a 
ship, with the same precision that it can on a fixed object. The principal 
reason Mr. De la Haye assigus for the inadmissibility of steamers as ves- 
sels of war, ts the risk of shot penetrating their boilers. Now, this objec- 
tion has latterly been removed, by placing the whole machinery go low in 
the hold, that shot cannot touch it, if even it entered the ship. This can 
be, and has been, effected, especially with serew-propelled vessels. 

It would occupy far too much of your valuable paper (and I fear that 
T have trespassed too largely already in that way) to give Mr. De la Haye 
anything beyond a mere outline of the method which can be adopted with 
iron vessels to suit them for war purposes, but if Mr. De la Haye wishes 
further information (and he can obtain my address at the office of your 
Journal), I will most readily tarnish him with more extended data. 

Newcustle-on- Tyne, Fune 11. J. H. 8. 


RAILWAY PRODIGALITY—No. I. 

Sin,—Recent disclosures relating to the malversation of directors, and 
the “ cooking ” of railway accounts, have very naturally excited consider- 
able alarm among shareholders; and the public indignation has been very 
justly directed against the authors and abettors of these disgraceful prac- 
tices. Numerous committees of investigation have been appointed, and 
the results of their labours, so far, have shown the necessity there was for 
such inquisitions. If these inquiries be honestly and fearlessly prosecuted, 
much immediate, and some prospective good can scarcely fail of being 
—— The despotic, and all but irresponsible, power of the directors 

as received a severe, but a wholesome, check; and they have been obliged, 
for the first time in their existence, to bow their heads in meck submission 
to the will of their constituents. But, unless the shareholders are on the 
alert, the control thus obtained will speedily vanish, and they will again 
have to content themselves with such curt answers to their inquiries as the 
directors were wont to give them. Were measures of a permanent nature 
to be adopted, by which the complete coutrolling power of the shareholders 
could be secured, a great and lasting benefit would be obtained, and a 
good administration of their affairs propitiated. 

A rigid inquiry into the past expenditure will be but a bootless task, 
unless some useful lessons are deduced from it, and a rigid economy en- 
forced in the future administrations. An examination of the half-yearly 
aceounts show an expenditure which, if not extravagant, is at least on a 
most liberal scale, and without that special regard to prudence which is 
usually exercised in private life. The truth of the accounts is doubtless 
an important question, and, when doubted, imperiously demands investi- 
gation. But. if these inquiries be limited to this object only, the future 
prosperity of railways will not be materially promoted by them. The at- 
tention of these committees ought to be steadily directed to the first cost 
and annual expenditure; and they must be most unfit for the duties of 
their office if they do not discover ample grounds for a thorough reforma- 





. tionin aes mode of conducting the business of railways. 


The prodigality which is so universally prevalent in the conducting of 
railway affairs is not inherent in the system, but has been gradually intro- 
duced into it since the opening of the London and Birmingham. The 
example was first set by the metropolitan railways, and it hag now dif- 
fused itself throughout the whole kingdom; lavish expenditure in works, 
large establishments of men and officers, and high salaries, are so common 
that it. has been imagined that the business could not be efficiently con- 
ducted without such prodigality, and that a wholesome economy is in- 
compatible with good dividends. Having slept on this solacing belief for 
10 or 15 years, the propri are somewhat out of humour at having 
their dreams of large and i ing dividends rudely disturbed, and at 

aroused by the diminution or stoppage of their half-yearly draughts; 
yet were consenting parties to the extravagance, from the effects of 
whieh they are now suffering; and, although it is too late to remedy the 
whole of the evils, yet much may be done to ameliorate them, and some 
instructive and profitable lessons may be learnt as regards the fature ma- 
ent of these concerns. 








gone on steadily increasing without exciting much remark, and, what is 
infinitely worse, the work is generally so imperfectly done as to induce 
mec | applications to the Legislature for what are called amended Acts, 
which amendments have to be in and again amended, and are never 
made perfect, even by accident, The time was when lawyers and en- 
gineers avoided an amendment on the original Act, as if euch a thing ne- 
cessarily implied want of judgment, foresight, or culpable negligence, on 
their part, and every expedient was resorted to in order to do away with 
the necessity of going to Parliament a second time. In consequence of 
these squeamish professed punetilios, amended Acts were rare in the pri- 
mitive times; and when it unfortunately happened that, from some over- 
sight or omission in “ drawing the bill,” error in the levels, or in the di- 
rection of the line, an amended Act was absolutely required, its necessity 
was always acknowledged with reluctance, and it was prosecuted as quietly, 
cheaply, and unostentatiously as possible. Such “nice honour” was, 
doubtless, highly advantageous to the shareholders; but in those days 
people had very simple and crude notions about railways—both employers 
and employees were in the most profound ignorance of the capability of 
the system to poten inexhaustible wealth; and, as this great truth gra- 
dually dawned upon them, it speedily dispelled a “ code of morals ” so ill- 
calculated to develope the mighty resources of this new element of hu- 
man greatness. 

If not grand in itself, this discovery and its consequences has produced 
much grandeur in railway officials, and the sovereign of these realms can- 
not boast of better paid, more sumptuously attired, gorgeously lodged, and 
more daintily fed, servants, than those who condescend -to receive the fees 
and salaries from the poor dividendless shareholders. What was once the 
exception has now become the rale, and amended Acts are “as plenty as 
blackberries” every session. All novices go timidly and awkwarilly about 
their business, and it isan old saying, that “ practice makes perfect,” both 
of which axioms have been beautifully illustrated in “ the committees up- 
stairs” on railway bills, An Act is little short of an annuity to all the 
professionals engaged in obtaining it; and, instead of its being viewed as 
somewhat disgraceful to be concerned in amended bills, year after year, 
with certain and unvarying regularity, it is now considered as “a very 
good thing,” and indicative of great tact, talent, and perseverance. This 
improvement in railway morals has been a fruitful source for the invest- 
ment of capital in more ways than one, and several very great men have 
been produced in consequence.—F. G. S.: June 11. 





WORKING RAILWAYS BY CONTRACT. 


Sir,—In your valuable Journal of June 2, I read some remarks on the 
last page, suggesting the formation of a company for working railways by 
contract, and recommending the inventors and patentees of the various 
modes of atmospheric railway propulsion to join issue for testing the re- 
— merits of their plans. As one of the public who has suffered from 
the present mode of working the railways, I should like to see the system 
changed for one less expensive in construction, cheaper in its working, 
and safer and pleasanter for the public to travel by, which I believe, with 
some of the most eminent engineers, the atmospheric system will.prove to 
be, when fairly tested. The question, then, for the public to be satisfied 
about is which of the systems now before them is the best, or whether there 
should not be a combination of some parts of each? No doubt each in- 
ventor and patentee thinks his own the very best; if so, they can have no 
rational objection to a fair trial on a complete working scale of sufficient 
extent to remove all doubts. From the conversations I have had with 
Messrs. Clarke and Varley, Messrs. Cunningham and Carter, and with 
Mr. John Weston and the British Inventors’ Protecting Company, in re- 
speet to their plans for the atmospheric system, I believe all of these gen- 
tlemen would be willing to submit to such a trial, and the result would 
at once decide the question, and save the public from much loss, which 
many may be inclined to hazard in supporting either of the systems as a 
rival speculation. If the ideas which you have so ably set forth be entered 
into by the parties named, and a respectable body of direetors chosen for 
the purpose, I shall cheerfully subscribe to thé undertaking, and I have no 
doubt that thousands of others will do so likewise.—Homo: London, June 8. 





COPPER SHEATHING. 

Sir,—However desirous I may have felt to keep up this correspondence, 
we cannot expect the practical smelters to do so, unless they think it for 
their interest. My feeling was (as it is still), that a radical change in the 
smelting process is imminent, which will render valucless the secrets of 


manipulation.in the present course of operations; and that it is, therefore, 
important for the smelter’s knowledge to be in,advance of his_art, that he 
may be ready to take advantage of any suggestions or observations, and 
able to check any crude notions, or recommendations, which may come 
in his way; nor do cheapness and facility of production appear to me the 
only requisites, believing it not less important to him to make the most 
of his “surplus,” by being able always to regulate, or at least to recognise, 
its composition, and make it do good, instead of harm, by appropriating 
each parcel of copper to the purpose for which its alloy is suited—very 
pure copper being but little required, but the quality of the alloy being 
generally of great importance, and in few cases more than in sheathing. 
With this view, I attempted to strike light into the subject, by collision 
of different practical opinions, and collection of isolated facts and observa- 
tions for contrast and comparison, offering to bear part in the discussion, 
by bringing forward analyses, laboratory experiments, and chemical ex- 
planations and inferences, as the occasions called for them; and I am much 
self-deceived if Iam in the smelters’ debt on that score. My paper now 
rests, as I write, upon a set of tables of 93 analyses of coppers, in different 
grades of purity and alloy—such a collection as has, perhaps, not fallen 
within the opportunities of any other chemist, since analyses have been 
practised and taught systematically. Of these, 25 are of sheathing, of 
which the greater number are by my own hand. Besides these, are 200 
or more (I have not counted them) experiments—chemical, chemico-me- 
chanical, and clectro-chemical—on the wear, waste, and physical proper- 
ties of varieties of sheathing: the whole together not, of themselves, de- 
cisive of the main questions; but not unsuited to aid the collision of opi- 
nions, and comparison of isolated facts, in eliciting the needed intelligence. 
And, however, much disappointed hitherto, my contributions are still 
ready, if required, but under a condition called for in the progress of the 
correspondence—namely: that the advances, henceforth, come from the 
smelters—they not expecting me to answer any further questions, unless 
accompanied by an answer, of equal value and importance, to some of the 
inquiries in my previous letters; nor is it by general questions that such 
progress is to be expected, but by working up step by step until the uncer- 
tain parts of the principles of smelting are laid open, and the light of science 
thrown into every dark corner. Private information is not very difficult 
to obtain; but its conflicting, and sometimes indefinite, character, shows 
the need of comparison and diseussion. J. PRipBAUx. 
Plymouth, June 13. 





THE SMOKE NUISANCE. 

Resrectrp Friexp,—In a former letter published im thy columns, I 
stated that I had found, by experiment, that an efficient plan for increasing 
the draught in a furnace was to place boiling water under the bars, inorder 
to give asupply of steam. I understand that the use of steam in furnaces is 
meluded in Kymer and Leyton’s patent; but the steam is driven with air 
through the fire, by means of the blast, a most efficient plan I have no doubt, 
and one which could be universally adopted without difficulty. In Liver- 
pool many manufacturers have been fined repeatedly 51, forallowing smoke 
to escape in the atmosphere; but those fines have not yes uced any 
great result in diminishigg the nuisance, as most manufactarers assert that 
to consume the smoke is an impossibility; and, indeed, so many worthless 
plans have been tried, that it is hardly astonishing they have arrived at this 
conclusion. ‘The fact is, that the Legislature takes upon itself to condemn 
the manufacturers to consume the smoke, while the work of proving the 
practicability of so doing is left to a few individuals, who find great diffi- 
culty in convincing manufacturers of the efficiency of their plans, or can 
only do so at considerable expense to themselves, such as creating furnaces 
in different towns, and allowing the plan to be seen in operation; and eyen 
then the difficulty does not cease, as the patentee has to encounter the oppo- 
sition of a host of interested persons, who may doallin their power to depre- 
ciate the value of the invention, while the manufacturers may not always 
judge for themselves, but on the judgment of others; besides, do | 
not apparently feel in in the subject, nf farther than to avoid the 

valtic util the Government interests itself ir. some other form besides 
imposing penalties, the probability is that the nuisance will not be dimi- 
to any extent. ap ment of acomthission of men 
would, p: other ts. Joux De 1a Harr. 





Liverpool, 6 mo. 12. 








ON PYROGEN.—No, IX. 
BY JOHN JOSEPH LAKE, ROYAL LABORATORY, GOSPORT. 

In the course of these papers, reference has been made to currents of 
pyrogen assumed to be in constant cireulation round the sun, in # similar 
manner to those known to exist on the earth. The actual speed of these 
currents we have not at present the means of ascertaining; but it is pro- 
bable that it is at least that of the spheres on which it is located. The 
motion of the earth on its axis is 900 miles an hour; and that of the sun, 
in round numbers, is 4329. Some idea may from this be formed of the 
rapidity with which these currents move. So far, however, the currents 
on the surface of the sun are hypothetical. Ifthey really exist, they should 
produce corresponding effects to those of the earth; and the sun, like the 
earth, should be an enormous magnet, and develope magnetic properties. 
The diurnal variations of the magnetic needle, seem to prove that such is 
actually the case; forthey can be traced to solar magnetic influence, which 
alone affords a satisfactory solution of their cause. 

The nature of these diurnal variations, which were first observed by 
Graham in 1724, appears to be as follows:—About half-past 7 a.m., the 
needle is at its greatest easterly declination, and then begins to deviate to 
the west, until about 2 p.m., when it reaches its maximum westerly de- 
clination. It then begins to move towards the east, and arrives again at 
its maximum easterly declination at about half-past 7 a.m. For some 
time, in the middle of the night, the needle appears to be stationary. The 
sun is universally allowed to be the cause of these variations; and Can- 
ton’s theory of their origin is that its heat diminishes the intensity of the 
electric currents of the carth—that when the sun is to the eastward, the 
eastern intensity is diminished, and the westerly force prevails; and when 
the sun is to the westward, the westerly intensity being diminished, the 
easterly force prevails, But this hypothesis, though very ingenious, is not 
sound; for, as has been justly observed, it does not explain the cause of 
the eastward motion that takes place between 2 and half-past 7 a.m. 

The sun being a magnet readily accounts for these deflections of the 
needle. For the rotation of the sun on its axis being the reverse of that 
of the earth, the currents of pyrogen must flow in the opposite directiong 
and the effect of this would be, supposing the magnetism of the earth 
away, to reverse the direction of the needle. Hence, the needle is detlected 
to the east or west. As the sun approaches the needle, the latter causes 
it to deviate more and more from the position induced by terrestrial 
magnetism, until it passes to the other side of the meridian in the after~ 
noon, when the needle turns towards the cast, continuing to do so until it 
arrives again under the direct solar influence in the morning. Thus, al- 
though the magnetism of our globe maintains the needle in its northern 
direction, and prevents the reversal of it by the sun, yet this luminary has 
considerable influence upon its position. . The variations during the sam- 
mer months, from April to September, is greater than for the rest of the 
year. This is accounted for by the sun being more vertical in the sum- 
mer than in the winter, and its influence, being exerted under a less angle, 
is more powerful. 

Should the above hypothesis be correct, a remarkable fact is developed 
by the needle becoming stationary in the middle of the night—viz.; that 
the earth arrests the magnetic action of the sun by its thickness, showing 
that solid bodies do impede magnetic action, though to so small an extent, 
that under ordinary circumstances it is not perceptible. Another curious 
circumstance is also worthy of observation as regards the alteration that 
takes place in the direction of the needle in the middle of the day. The 
easterly motion ought to commence as soon as the sun passes the meri- 
dian; but it does not begin until two o'clock, the westerly motion con- 
tinuing until that time. Hence we may see that magnetism is not abso- 
lutely instantaneous in its effects, and that it requires about two hours for 
its influence to pass from the sun to the earth, in which respect it resem- 
bles light, though its speed is much greater. The cause of the easterly 
variation continuing to prevail through the night instead of changing to 
the west, after the sun passes the meridian at midnight, appears to be, that 
the relative pusition of the needle as regards the sun is reversed by the 
revolution of the earth on its axis, the top of the needle being turned to 
the sun during the day, and the bottom during the night. Hence, what 
would have been a westerly movement during the day becomes an easterly 
one during the night. 

I have sometimes observed an effect in the clouds that seems to result 
from solar electricity, It is only to be witnessed occasionally, when the 
atmosphere is in a clear, dry, undisturbed state, as a horizontal eirro- 
stratus, sometimes more than one, following the course of the sun. When 
it isin the east in the morning, these clouds lay north and south in the 
east, and follow it round, until at noon they lay east and west in the south; 
and in the evening north and south in the west. It occasionally con-' 
tinues through the night, the cloud at miduight being cast and west in the 
north. In one iastance, when the weather was very settled, and there 
were several cirro-strati, they followed the course of the sun in this way 
for two days consecutively. This can only result from the action of the 
sun, and as it is searcely probable that it arises from gravitation, and the 
only other power that we are at present acquainted with that could exert 
such an influence from so remote au object being electric, it seems to be only 
to this that the appearance can be ascribed. May it not result from the 
particles of vapour floating high in the atmosphere becoming electro-po- 
larised by the action of the sun as it passes over them? 





Tue DiaMonp.—Interesting as is this queen of gems to all, and although 
they are exposed in dazzling quantities in all our jewellers’ windows, our readers 
will be startled when we inform them that the art of cutting and polishing 
diamonds is almost unknown in London—we may say England. Looking at 
the abundance of working jewellers, setters, and lapidaries in the Clerkenwell 
and St. Luke districts alone, considering the great artistic skill to which our 
artisans have arrived in every branch of mechanism, and the perseverance and 
enterprise which have ever marked their progress, this absence of the art of 
cutting and polishing diamonds is singular. We believe there is but one in- 
dividual who follows this peculiar art—he resides in Harrison-street, Gray’s 
Inn-road, where the family was originally established by the eminent firm of 
Storr and Mortimer, the gold and silversmiths, and jewellers, of New Bond-street, 
who erected very expensive machinery for the business. The Dutch have for 
ages almost monopolised the diamond cutting trade of Europe, and so expert 
are they, that on showing them a rough diamond, they will tell to the greatest 
nicety what will be its exact shape when cut, and almost to the hundredth 
part of a grain what the polished gem will weigh. It may, therefore, be na- 
turally supposed that any rough diamonds which may come to this country are 
sent to Holland to be cut and polished. ‘The merchandise here, however, in 
diamonds is with them principally in a finished state. Diamonds are found of 
very different colours to what is generally believed, not only are some pure 
colourless crystals, but yellowish white, grey, ash grey, bluish grey, yellow, 
and greenish grey, indigo blue, passing into red, rose red, clove, and other shades 
of brown, asparagus, leek, and mountain green; and Mohs, in his description of 
Von der Niill’s cabinet, mentions a greyish black diamond, the rarest of all. It 
was first thought to be an inflammable substance, by Boetius de Boot, in 1609. 
In 1694 experiments were made by Boyle, which proved that the diamond, 
although the hardest of minerals, was combustible. Numerous experiments 
able chemists since have led to the same belief, but. it was left for our own il- 
lustrious countryman, Sir H. Davy, to prove, by the galvanic spark, that the 
diamond is pure carbon. 





Coxyscemption or Smoke.—All who have, for a few years, been acquainted 
with the towns of Manchester and Salford must have noticed a marked chan, 
in the purity of the atmosphere. Instead of the dense volumes of black smo! 
vomited forth by a thousand chimneys of steam-engines, until the air was 
thoroughly impregnated with. soot, begriming clothes, goods in shops, and 
penetrating every room, the atmosphere is now comparatively clear, and the 
factory chimneys present a totally different appearance in the quality of the 
vapour they now distribute. ‘This has been brought about by the authorities 
under the corporation, who are empowered, by their local Acts, to enforce the 
application of those known means for the prevention of the emission of smoke 
which are easily applicable. Among these is a plan patented by Messrs, J, 
and W. Galloway, of Knott Mill. Iron-Works, which has proved highly suc- 
cessful wherever it has been applied; and upwards of 300 boilers are said to 
be fixed on this principle in the neighbourhood. The construction is simple; 
the boiler is cylindrical, and is furnished at the front, extending the } of 
two sets of fire-bars, with two distinct flues, having a water space between 
them. These flues then gradually converge into one central flue, which tra- 
verses the remainder of the boiler, Each grate is fired alternately,so that the 
dense smoke, unconsumed carbon, and vapours, which pass from the newly 
applied coal, rush over the incandescent fuel in the other and are con- 
sumed in passing over the bridge with the vapours from the 
time the last made-up fire is clear the other will 
It is stated that, as a me | average, 







loway introdace a series of vertical: 


i the upper a 
of the back flue, which is said to considerably rncageee the day of 
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* terme BOYDELL, LAND, MINE, AND MACHINERY 
VALUER, AND AGENT, 
No. 54, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON, 


HAS TO DISPOSE OF , 
A PATENT RIGHT for BUILDING VESSELS with IRON, ona principle which com- 
increased strength with greater economy of manufacture. 
Also, ONE for the CONSTRUCTION of IRON ROOFS, on a like principle. 
men of this may be seen as a roof covering one of the retort houses of tne Bicmtoateam 
and Staffordshire Gas Company, by permission of Mr. Clift, the engineer, at the works. 
Also, aed for IRON JOISTS ena RAFTERS, ané for a plan of joining large plates and 


sheets ot 
Also, ONE, for the AMALGAMATION of STEEL and IRON—in the progress of the 
the latter, by which a great saving may be effected in the cost of making 


edged tools. 

The LEASE ofa very celebrated FOUNDRY and ENGINEERING ESTABLISHMENT, 
on the River Dee, comnlete, with fixtures, machinery and tools, in working order, and 
are be for any parties to embark at once on building first-class iron steam-vessels, and 

marine and Camastive engines. 

The above will be found Worthy the attention of any parties desiring to invest money 
ina table business, as they will be disposed of upon terms which will ensure an un- 

ae to the purchasers of them 

Also, SO ripest and IRONSTONE MINES, FREESTONE QUARRY, and a large 
FREEHOLD ESTA 

Also, , STEAMLENGINES and MACHINERY, of all descriptions, and which he is en- 
abled to offer at very moderate prices. 

Also, SHARES in a well-known valuable SLATE QUARRY, in CARNARVONSHIRE. 

Also, SHARES in, or the whole of, a GAS-WORK, which supplies exclusively a popu- 
lous town in Shropshire, and which can be greatly extended. 

Particulars of the above may be had, upon application, at 54, Threadneedie-street, 


TO ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, AND ARCHITECTS. o. 

JAMES BOYDELL, 54, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, having been a very large 
facturer of machinery ‘and irregular shaped iron, and having accomplished the rolling of 
some descriptions of the latter, thought by many to have been impracticable, will be happy 
to ASSIST any ENGINEERS, SHIPBUILDERS, and ARCHITECTS, in the planning of 
the details of what IRONWORK they may have occasjon for, or bringing to perfection 
any invention in machinery, as well as procuring such materials for the purpose as they 
may require. 


REVENTION BETTER THAN A CURE.—RAILWAY 

COMPANIES, yt taco 4 and PROPRIETORS OF STEAM’ MACHINERY in 

are respectfully informed, that the ONLY INFALLIBLE METHOD OF E, 

PREVENTING BOILER INCRUSTATIONS 

4 that lately PATENTED by Mr. HORSLEY, which, while it effects a considerable s saving 

f time, fucl, wear and tear of machinery, tends ly to DIMINISH, if not altogether 

to PREVENT, the POSSIBILITY OF OF EXPL IONS.—No destructive ammoniacal or 
other salt is introduced into the boiler. 

As this Patent embraces a field of so extensive a character, applying equally to Water 
Companies ani Manufacturers, it is the intention of the proprietors os. FORM a COM- 
PANY, so soon as a sufficient number of individuals can be toge 

For further particulars and prospectuses, apply to Mr. Horsley, hyde, ‘Isle of Wight ; 
of Mr. Campin, Patent Office, 210, Strand; or the office of the Mining Journal, No. 26 


Fleet-street, London. 
IDER’S RAILWAY BRIDGE. 


—This BRIDGE, BUILT wholly of IRON, witl be ERECTED by the PATENTEE 

on the following terms : — 

A BRIDGE, of 150 span, for a double track railway, broad gauge—Price £2000. 

A BRIDGE, of 100 feet span, same dimensions—Price £1000. 4A 

These prices are exclusive of abutments or piers. - of G 

ROADWAY BRIDGES at a reduction on cost of from one-half to two-thirds. 

Apply to Mr. S. MOULTON, Patentee, Bradford, Wilts, 

or to Mr. Howard Jacobson, Suffolk-lane, Thames-street, London. 


Just published, in 1 thick volume, 8vo., price 21s., cloth, the 


AILWAYS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
STATISTICALLY CONSIDERED, 
With the Railway Accounts rendered upon a uniform plan. » 
By HARRY SCRIVENOR, 
Secretary to the Liverpool Stock Exchange, and author of A History of the Iron Trade. 

“ A work embracing the entire statistics, so far as they can be gathered from authentic 
documents, of the railways of the United Kingdom. The financial history of each com- 
pany and its dependencies is detailed in a weil-arranged form, together with their present 
‘position and every point of useful official information. The substance is given of the re- 
ports of the railway commissioners, as well as of all the Acts having reference to railways, 
and of ali Parliamentary papers and other public statements. Many clear and interest- 
ing tables are contained in the appendix, and a full and careful index completes the value 
-of the book for business purposes.”— The Times. 

“ A carefully compiled, well-timed, and valuable book. It brings all the ~~ eae 
connected with each line candidly, fully, and fairly before the public.” — Zconomisi 

“ Unquestionably the most complete work of the kind.”—Raiitvay Record. 

“ The name of Serivenor will henceforth be an authority in all matters comprised in 
this work.”— Railway Chronicle. 

“ A work interesting alike to the shareholder, the statistic:an, the statesman, and the 

reader.” — Mining Journal. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


IMPORTANCE OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
This day, in One Volume, octavo, price 7s. 6d. in cloth, 


IFE ASSURANCE.—An Historical and Statistical Account 

of the Population, the Law of Mortality, and the Different Systems of Life Assur- 

; including the Validity and Non- Validity of Life Policies: with OBSERVATIONS 

on on FRIENDLY SOCIETIES and SAVINGS’ BANKS; to which is added, a Review of Life 

Assurance, explanatory of the > Advantages, and the various Purposes to which it 

may be applied. By ALFRED BURT, Esq. “if 
: Effingham Wilson, publisher, 11, Royal Exchange. 7 7 of 

















UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED JAN UARY, 1819, 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 V: ic., Cap. XLVIII. x 
Every description of risk contingent upon life assured. 4 
Four-fifths of the profits septennially appropriated as a bonus to holders of policiés 
granted on the participating scale. The last division averaged from 10 to 374 per cent. 
on premium received during the preceding seven years. 
A table for insurers on the non-participating «cule, at a reduced rate, has recently been 
conr 
Permiss ission to proceed to, and reside in, the British colonies, - any country not lying 
within the 33d parallels of latitude upon payment for sea-risk only. 
Age and state ——— —. 
Every inbrantion can be obtained on application to the secretary, at the office, No. 10, 
-place, Blackfriars, London. GEORGE W. 8. IAGO. 


MERSON’S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT is ready for use, 

is simple in its application, and only ONE-EIGHTH the COST of OIL PAINT; 

for beauty it is pre-eminent over all other materials used on the fronts of houses—giving 

the exact appearance of FINE CUT STONE; can be used at once on fresh Roman ce- 

ment or other plastering; is particularly calculated for country houses, villas, or gate 

entrances that have become soiled or dingy, which can be beautified in any weather, - 
a trifling cost. Sold in casks, of !, 2, and 3 cwts., at 8s., 15s., and 21s. each ai 

PATENT MINERAL PAINT. YZ 

Invaluable as a COATING for SHIPS’ SIDES and BOTTOMS, all kinds of WOOD or 

METAL WORK, roofing felts, leaky roofs, spouts and gutters, doors, sheds, railing, and 

all kinds of out-door work, and being perfectly waterproof, will preserve their surfaces 

from atmospheric influence and decay—requires no preparation, and will dry in a few 

hours.—Sold in casks, 2 to 50 tines, Brilliant black, 2s.; rich brown, 2s. 9d. per gall. 

BELL, LEAR, & Co. on 16, Basing-lane, Cheapside. 














ATENT IMPROVEMENTS IN CHRONOMETERS, 
WATCHES AND CLOCKS.—E. J. DENT, 82, Strand, and 33, Cockspur-strect, 
watch and clock maker, BY APPOINTMENT, to the-Queen and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, begs to acquaint the public, that the facture of his chr 
and clocks, is secured by three separate patents, respectively granted in 1866 
1840, 1842. Silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs. each ; in gold cases, om 
£3 to £10 extra. Gold iuorizontal watches, with gold dials, _— 8 gs.to 12 gs. eac 
DENT’S PATENT DIPLIEDOSCOPE, VW, 
or Meridian Instrument, is now ready for delivery. —Pamphiets containing a deserifis 
and directions for its use 1s. each, but to customers gratis. 


AMP AND GASEOUS BA BALA TIONS. 
SANATARY MEASUR 
All MEMBERS of BOARDS OF HEALTH are capri ee to the most 
EFFECTIVE MEANS which they can ADOPT to ENT the us and often 
FATAL EFFECTS upon the HEALTH of the COMMUNITY, pa nye $ 
that are d from d animal matter (as in ated arr vie stagnant 
water, and collections of foetid refuse, tending to & miasmatic state of atmos- 
phere. In situations so EK; the impervious of the ASPHALTE of SEYSSEL 
renders it the most perfect PAVEMENT or COVERING that can be relied upon for her- 
metically closing, and {hereby preventing the rising of moisture and —— of noxious 
bo pe . present extensive application of this material ser wade A mga , terraces, 
and arches, for preveating the percolation of wet, is strong evidence of its effectiveness 
for the above purposes, which is further confirmed by the following extract from the 
port of the on the Fine Arts :— 

“ In 1839, I superintended the construction of a house of three stories on Nhe 
@Enghein. The foundation of the building is constantly in water, about 19} inches be- 
Seri teres a the ground Boor. The entire horizontal surface of the ex’ and in- 
terwal walls was covered at the level of the internal ground floor with a layer of SEYS- 
SEL ASPHALTE,® less than half » inch thick, over which coarse sand was spread. 

no 











the e trace of damp has shown itself round the walls of the lower 
story, which are for the most part painted in oil, of a stonecolour. It is well known 
Garena foe cog oh ol fa ter, on byt ge ted. Yet 
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Home of cro toorrponen” 
: * ‘Title method has been adopted at the new Houses of Parliament, 
Seyssel Asphalte Company, Stangate, London. I. FARRELL, Secretary. 


SCIENCE OF WASHING.—“ It is but common ohm 
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| TRUVE’S PATENT MINE VENTILATOR, 
TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS. 


tity of air throug a Mine almost a enone ON ee 2 eam 
feet per minute, if necessary— depending on size of apparatus. GUTTA PERCHA COM Y beg to under the notice ff 2a Mine Owners, 
ae nic - | om tubbing, chains, ropes, or pitwork. ay ery ep &ec,, opera ge both de and is effected 
of the GUTT, UMP BUC: VALvas. the Theve Deckats 
ee by barometrical and thermometrical changes in the atmosphere, wlan c= nes thou! ony sam raed ont 
" water never soften them, 
Current of air undeviating. much durable than leather, and also ch ' a they arc ‘ 


LICENSES will be GRANTED on a enteinn to 
WILLIAM PRICE STRUVE, C.E., Swansea. 
The ventilator has been erected 2 ke Eaglesbush Colliery, near Neath, and is per- 
fectly efficient, and may be viewed on application to the proprietors, Messrs. Penrose 
end Evans, Neath. 


TEAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, via EGYPT.—Regular 
MONTHLY MAIL (steam con vepence) for PASSENGERS and LIGHT GOO) 
to CEYLON, MADRAS, CALCUTTA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG- KONG. 
THE PENINSULAR AND eet ee STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 4 
BOOK PASSENGERS and RECEIVE GOODS and PARCELS for the ABOVE PO! 
by their steamers—starting from Southampton on the 20th of every month; and from 
Suez on or about the 10th of the month.; 

BOMBAY.—Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this company’s steamers of the 29th 
of the month, to Malta, thence to Alexandria by her Majesty’s steamers, and from Suez 
by the Honourable East India Company’s steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—Mattra—On the 20th and 29th ofevery month. ConsTanti- 
nopLe—On the 29th of the month. ALExanpR14—On the 20th of the month. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.— Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, and Gibraltar, on the 7th 
i7th, and 27th of the month. 

For plans of the vessels, rates of passage-money, and to secure passages and ship cargo, 
Soatkemets company’s offices, No. 122, Leadenhall-street, London ; and 57, High-street, 

ou on. 


WMBRAIN PATENT IRON REFINERY.—The 
PROPRIETORS of IRON FORGES and MILLS are respectfully INVITED to 
MAKE RIAL of Mr. BLEWITT’S REFINED IRON, or METAL, PREPARED by a 


NEW PATENT PROCESS 

whereby the IRON is completely FREED from the IMPURITIES CONTRACTED in the 
BLAST-FURNACE, and, by judicious mixtures, rendered applicable to every kind of 
manufacture. Heretofore, the metal usually sold in the market has been produced from 
be worst pigs, scraps, and refuse a — particular blast-furnace, or set of furnaces, 
without any mixture, or any to quality, or the purpose for which it might be re- 
quired. The PATENT META . PREPARED ON SYSTEM, and TO ORDER, for 
any of the following purposes :— LL 
1. For BOILER and TANK-PLATES. Y Y 

2. For TIN-PLATES, commonly called COKE-PLATES. 

3. For STRONG CABLE BOLTS, RIVET, and ANGLE IRON. 

4. This COMPOUND PUDDLED, beat under the hammer into a bloom, reheated, and 
rolled into a 6 or 63-inch bar, makes TOPS and BOTTOMS for FLANCH and OTHER 
RAILS, of very superior quality, and attended with less waste than any other kind ot 
iron used for that purpose. It is also well adapted for nail-rods, horse-shoes, and for 
other ordinary uses of the blacksmith. 

The PATENT METAL is marked with a squirrel, and the initials “ R. J. B.,” 
and is to be had only at the “ Cwmbrain Iron-Works,” near Newport, Monmouthshire 


ATENT TOUGHENED CAST-IRON.—Messrs. GARDEN 
and MACANDREW beg to call the attention of Architects, Builders, Engineers, 

Ironfounders, &c., to the ABOVE DESCRIPTION OF IRON (Mr. Morries Stirling’s Pa- 

tent), which, after numerous trials, experimental and practical, is found greatly to ex- 

= all other cast-iron in tensile and transverse strength, as well as in resistance to 

forces. Several of the most extensive ironmasters have been licensed, and fro, 

them, or their brokers, the patent iron can be procured. <2 

Messrs. GARDEN & MACANDREW have always a STOCK of this IRON in PIG: 

are ready to EXECUTE ORDERS to ANY EXTENT, on the shortest notice. 

27, Queen-street, Cheapside, April 25, 1849. 


NDURATED AND IMPERVIOUS STONE, CHALK, &c. 

—AGENTS, with capital, are WANTED in all TOWNS to SUPPLY (under British 
and Foreign Patents) the great demand for HUTCHISONISED MATERIALS—hard as 
granite, impervious to moisture, vermin, &c.; the c it and most durable for all 
buildings, hydraulic, paving, monumental and decorative work.—The profits are On 


more eaper. gratifying testimon’ 
have been received from millowners, who have had these Buckets in ener for fi 
veral months past, without the slightest repairs being required. 
GUTTA PERCHA TUBING 

remarkable a CONDUCTOR of SOUND, is now bein, in, 
CONVEYING MESSAGES from ONE BUILDING, or PLAC CE to to AN I 
Tubing of this material, | inch diameter, be carried from the mouth of a ntine, or pit, 
down the shaft, to various parts of the mine (no matter whether a quarter or half a a 
distant), an instant communication may be established by means of the whistle, on 
Whishaw’s principle, and a conversation carried on as distincily as though the parties were 
but a few feet from each other. When these Tubes are in general use, they will po: 
lessen the loss of life in mines. 

GUTTA PERCHA DRIVING BANDS 

Continue to secure a continually ae ge demand ; they can be had of any size or 
length. Their durability and st > Ee rmanent be ee ny and uniformity of sub- 
stance, their non-susceptibilit Be injury from contact with oils, grease, acids, al! or 
water, and the facility with which the only joint required can ‘be made in bands of from 
200 to 300 feet long, render them superior for almost all working purposes, and decidegly 


economical. 

GUTTA PERCHA Soles for Boots and Shoes, Bowls, Buckets, Picture Frames, Brackets, 
Mouldings, woke Instruments, Vases, Cups, Inkstands, &c., may be had at ca 
Company’s Wo Wharf-road, City-road, London, or of any of their wholesale dealers 
in town or country. 
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FOR EVERY HOUSE IN THE KINGDOM. 


ARPER TWELVETKEES’ GENUINE CONCEN- 
TRATED WASHING PREPARATION, for accomplishing a week’s wash in 1% 
hour, and is warranted not to injure the finest fabric.—Sold ye Tom all — and oilmen, 
in bottles, at 6d., Is., and Is. Gd. The 1s. 6d. bottles contain sufficient for 48 gallons of 
water, which will boil three lots of clothes, being equal to 144 gallons. 
ee. the leading journals in the kingdom have spoken favourably of this invaluable pro- 
cess, now adopted in most of the infirmaries, asylums, public institutions, and families 
throughout the kingdom. 
MANUFACTURED only by TWELVETREES, BROTHERS, Ink and Blacking Manu- 
facturers, Millman-street, Bedford-row, London, wholesale and for exportation. Z 
Two thousand more agents wanted. dd 
Sold wholesale by Barclay and Sons, Sutton, Edwards, Hansey, &c. 
No Chemical or Potash pore parations are introduced, which are sonia Liniertous 
¢0 linen.—MANUFACTORY—MILLMAN-STREET, BFDFORD-ROW, LO: 


ON NERVOUS Spear 4 AND GENERATIVE DISEASES. 

Just published, the fortieth th d edition, revised and corrected, 120 
pages, price 2s., in a sealed envelope, r: forwarded, post- post-paid, by the Author, to any 

adress secure from observation, for be ona in postage stamps, illustrated with nu- 

us anatomical coloured engravin 

AN HOOD: the CAUSES. of its PREMATURE DECLINE, 

with plain directions for its perfect restoration. A Medical Es$ay on those dis- 

eases of the Generative Organs, emanating from solitary and sedentary habits, indiscri- 
minate excesses, the effects of climate, and infection, &c., addressed to the sufferer in 
youth, manhood, and old age; with practical remarks on the treatment and 
cure of nervous and mental debility, impotency, syphilis, and other urino genital diseases, 
by which even the most shattered constitution may be restored, and reach the full period 
of life allotted to man. The whole illustrated with anatomical engravings on 
steel, in colour, explaining the various tunctions, secretions, and structures of the repro- 
ductive organs in health and disease ; with instructions for private correspondence, cages, 
&c.—By J. L. CURTIS, consulting surgeon, 7, Frith-street, Soho-sq., London. y 
BEVIEWS OF THE WORK, JG 

We feel no hesitation in saying, that there is no member of society by whom the 
will not be found usetul—whether —_— person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or a clergyman.—Sun, Evening Pay 

J. L. Curtis, On Manhood, and ti ym of its Premature Decline; with Plain Direc- 
tions for its Perfect Restoration. —(Strange, Paterrfoster-row. ]—This is a book replete with 
valuable advice and information. It developes the fearful shoals on which a pro- 
portion of human happiness is wrecked, and furnishes a chart by which they may be 
avoided and escaped. Fortunate for a country would it be, did ite youth put into prae- 
tice the philanthropic and scientific maxims here laid down. One cause of matrimonial 
misery might then be banished from our land, and the race of the enervate be succeeded 
by a renewal of the hardy vigorous spirits of the olden time.— United Kingdom Magazine. 

Manhood: a medical work.—To the gay and thoughtless we trust this little work will 
serve as a beacon to warn them of the ger attendant upon the too rash indulgence of 
their passions—whilst to some it may serve as a monitor in the hour of temptation, and 
to the afflicted as a sure guide to health.— Chronicle. 

Manhood: by J. L. Curtis and Co.—Their long experience and reputation in the treat- 
ment of these painful diseases is the patient’s guarantee, and well deserves for the work 
its immense circulation.— Zra. 

Published by the author, and may be had at his residence; sold also Kf Strange, 21, 
Paternoster-row, London; Heywood, Oldham-street, Manchester ; Howell, 16, Chureh- 
street, Liverpool ; Robinson, 11, Greenside-street, Edinburgh ; Campbell, chemist, 146, 
Argyle-street, Glasgow ; Berry a and Co., Capel-street, Dublin; and by all booksellers. 


I'lustrated by 26 Anatomical Coloured Engravings on Steel, On Physical Disqualification, 
Generative Incapacity, and [inpediments to Marriage. New Edition, enlarged to 196 
a = price 2s. 6d., or by post, direct from the establishment, 3s. 6d. 


‘pie SILEN T FRIEND: a medical work, on the infirmities 

and decay of the generative system, from excessive J any eee pe pene and the 
inordinate use of mercury, with remarks on marriage, and the means of ing cer- 
tain a perry | Hynes by 26 coloured engravings. By R. & L. PERRY & Co., 
9, Berners-street, Oxford-street, London. Published by the authors; 
1, Paternoster-row ; Hannay, 63, and Sanger, 150, -street ; 
Starie, 23, borne-street, Haymarket ; and Gordon 146, Leadenhall-street. 

Past THE Fiast treats of the auatomy and physio! of the reproductive organs, and 
is illustrated by six coloured engravings.—Part Tox ND treats of the consequences 
resulting from excessive induigence, and their lamentable effects on the system, produe- 
ing mental and bodily weakness, nervous excitement, and generative hymen pees Ah oe 
illustrated by three explanatory engravings.— fr - THE Tutep treats of the 

sulting from infection, either in the primary or secondary fous, and ope 

rections for their treatment. This section ts i illustrated by 17 coloured engravings.— 

Past THE FourTH contains a prescription for the prevention of disease by a a ap- 

plication, by which the danger of infection is obviated. This important part of the work 

—_ not escape the reader’s notice.—Part THe Firru is devoted to the consideration 
and its duties. The causes of unproductive unions are also considered, 

the whole subject critically and philosophically inquired into. ae 

THE CORDIAL — OF SYRIACUM yoy employed in 

and sexual | ~ poy &c., lis. an THE CONCE naTeD 
DETERSIVE ENCE, an anti-syphilitle fe remedy, bas canting the blood in cases of 

infection, secondary symptoms, eru and the abuse of mercury, !1s. and 33s, per 

bottle.— PERRY’S PURIFYING 8 PECIFIC PILLS, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and ils. bos— 

a certain remedy for gonorrhea, g strictures, and chronic inflammation the blad- 
tation fee fee, if by letter, at A full descri 

stating habits, and position in society £5 

blishment only, ite which the fee, £1, is saved.—Messrs. Perry, surgeons, 

dance daily at 19, , Berners-street, from 11 to 2, and 5 to8; on Sundays, from 1} to 1. 

Sold by Sutton ‘ind Co. 10, Bow Churchyard ; W. Edwards, 67, St. Panl’s Charchyard ; 
Barclay and Sons, F; -street; Butler, 4, Cheapside ; R. Johnston, 63, il; 
L. , New Cross; W. . Jones, chemist, Kingston; J. Ww. Tanner, Egham ; 8. Smith, 
Windsor; J. B. Shillock, Bromley ; T. Riches, London-street, ; 7. Parkes, 
Woolwich ; Ede and Co., Dorking ; and John Thurlby, High street, Romford—of whom 
may be had the Silent Friend. 


aw MEDICAL WORK. —Dr. G. T. HUNTER on Diseases 
and Weakness of the Generative Organs, containing a popular anatomical descrip- 
tion of the parts—contagious diseases, &c.—their prevention and 
pond chronic diseases, including gleets, rheumatism, and a new method of treating strie- 
3 spermatorrhoes and weakness ; enervation matron, obligations and mental powers, by 
them practice of secret vice or excessive my ron ort, 
tions and disappointments; with a long A| aed eaations The 
whole compiled with a view to affordin ng 8 safe pe Tor sel -treatment, and containing a 
[ow ged amount of genuine ractical information than is to be found in any work of 
hitherto published. id at 115, Fleet-street; and sent free for 2s., in Oy 
stamps, by J. Barkley, 87, Leicester-square, London. 
DR. LA’MERT ON es SECRET INFIRMITIES OF YOUTH AND MATURITY. 
With 40 coloured engravings on steel. 
Just published, and wm hd be had in French or English, in a sealed papelene, 28. 6d. ; 
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Apply to HUTCHISON & CO 

East Temple Chambers, London, or Tunbridge Wells, Kent, stating name, address, 
capital at command. 

N.B.—Houses cured of damp. The produce of soft stone quarries, chalk, plaster of 
Paris, wood, pasteboard, and all absorbent materials indurated to resist frost, vermin, &c. 
LICENCES GRANTED. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN MACHINERY FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF WIRE ROPE | 
or CORDAGE, and IMPROVED MODES of FITTING and USING the SAME. 


NDREW SMITH’S PATENT WIRE ROP 

The Undersigned respectfully inform the public that they have become SOLE 
LICENSEES of Mr. ANDREW SMITH, for the MANUFACTURE and SALE of his 
PATENT WIRE ROPE, and that they have REMOVED from the ore (late Mr. 
Smith’s) at Millwall to HIGH-STREET, WAPPING, where orders will be executed with 
the utmost attention and dispatch.—Lightning Conductors, Signal Cord, and Sash Line, 
always in stock. WILKINS & WEATHERLY. 
Patent Wire Rope Works, 39, High-street, Wapping, I London, May, 1849. 


OTICE.—ANDREW SMITH’S PATENT FOR WIRE 
I ROPE.—A letter, signed “* George Binkes,” formerly in our employ, having been 
generally circulated, containing much gross misrepresentation, and calculated to mis- 
lead the public, the Undersigned beg to state, that having made definite ARRANGE- 
MENTS with the PATENTEE for a LICENSE to MANUFACTURE, under the patent 
secured by him, bearing the date of May, 1349, they are fully enabled to EXECUTE any 
ORDERS with which they may be ft Having d to more commodious pre- 

mises, and availed themselves of improved cuachinent for the manufacture of the article, 
they have only to assure those who may favour them with their orders, that the same 
care and me prke shall be bestowed which, they have reason to believe, has secured them 
such general sup, WILKINS & Pr a 9 
Patent Wire Hope Works, 39, High-street, Wapping. 


EUBER’S SCENTED LIQUID GLUE, being perfectly 
AN “ ‘transparent, is admirably ADAPTED for LADIES’ FANCY WORK, &. 


In bottles, at Is. each. ‘. 
NEUBER’S IMPROVED LIQUID GLUE AY, 
NEUBER’S WASHABLE WATER VARNISH, for PAPER HANGING, &c., is wit! 
out smell, and ay ogo = ‘¢ wees of size.--Best fall bodied, 12s. per gallon ; ‘fat, 8s. ; FY 
and in bottles at is. and 6d. 

NEUBER’S iMPROVED SUPERIOR = PAPER VARNISH, for MAPS, PLANS, 
&c.—i4s. per gallon, and in bottles Is. eac' 

NEUBER’S TRANSPARENT TRENCH. POLISH, 25s. p. gal., and in bottles Is. each. 
Naptha Polish, 14s. per gallon; Best Dark Oak Varnish, 10s. ; Pale, 12s. per galion. 
Best French ditto, 21s. per ditto; Best Dark Carriage ditto, 138. ; Pale, 14s. per ditto. 
Wholesale at the Patentee’s, NEUBER, 
Varnish and Japan Manufacturer, 549, New oe London. 




















Leith ;. Robinson, Palmer, and pt operative Colmore-row, Birmingham ; 
WwW. Sims, ~- F. F. Myers, Presi 


Respectable A agents are required for the provinces. 


NOTICE._WENHAM LAKE ICE m_ 
(BY Y ROYAL LETTERS PA 
ASTERS anv CO.’S PATEN T ‘SHERRY COBBLER 
FREEZING AND COOLING J 
By this Patent Jug, spring water is congealed into the gorent ice, on the table or side- 
, for Sherry Cobblers, &c., in FIVE ny oe atthe cost of Twopence. The pub- 
lie is respectfully invited to see the process of extraordinary and useful invention, as 
actually BOILING WATER CAN BE CONVERTED INTO ICE without the aid of ice! 
Patentees of the Freezing Machines (by which 20 to 100 quarts Ice can be 
made in a few minutes, and Rock Ice at the same time, and Wine cooled), Cooling De- 
canters, Refrigerators, Butter Coolers, and Percolators. By this “yo ogg article a 
bottle of wine, &c., can be cooled in a minute without ice, for one hal 
MASTERS & CO.’S IMPROVED APPARATUS FOR MAKING PURE Sopa WA- 
TER, LEMONADE, NECTAR, and all pe WATERS. —This apparatus needs only 
to be seen io Be appreciated. Price 30s.—MASTERS & CO., PATENTEES, 
294, REGE ee a 7, MANSION-HOUSE STREET, CITY.—Alto, 7: 


YAL LETTERS FP 
MASTERS & CO.’S PATENT ROTARY BUFF KNIFE ’ CLEANERS, — will clean 
and polish, equal to new, twelve knives in one minute, without noise or d 

















TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND DECORATORS. 
TEPHENS’ DYES FOR STAINING WOOD, as a SUB- 


STITUTE FOR PAINT.—For Decorating Churches, Public Rooms and. diseases 
Theatres, as well as Private Dwellings. When economy in ture of material jean apni, amartuee, Sy ittustrating t the Anatomy, Ph iB gerne 8 
time is of importance, Shean dyes wih be Grand 2 Gn Gooey: eoraneen a they give of the Reproductive their various functions, 
rich colour to plain woods, while they est all the beauty of the natural Lae wee ce mich the injuries are solitary and 4 
ys ode te porno Hank the same time avoid the disagreeable BY MUEL LA’MERT, M.D., 37, BED¥onD-SquanE, Lonpon. 

seine DYES, or STAINS, are prepared and sold by HENRY STEPHENS, 54, stam. | D2tor of M Te, Lontoth Hh bed np 5 Showatiany St 
ro SHREAT, MLAGKERAE ROAD, LOND: nyu fed andi capi | 82 sae "npiees oF tT | 
at 8s. r Wi “ 
coves in water to form the tiga, and and 11D. will make | gallon of ofetain. nad anata of tales ines Pe cuetrtn ie anes teen Ce 
¥.B— Tae trate anaes also may be had the proper varnish aud size, with | trom the follies and frailties of early reirhe engrevinge are-aganvaiesbioet, 
cnecone ei som warrina wren svat. vaxs, 7G tm, emegriming cnet fesse, whch, a oy 
PHENS’ WRITING FLUIDS comprise the most splendid and durable colours, and replied to, adm! no appeal, to the most contidential '—Era. 
mort indie whieh ppscan pratenh: they exbslet Cf ‘U this is a most extraordinary and skilfal work, and to be em 
4 Hse ae @ sn tnian remeiaing «dow ag eee circulated ; for it is quite evident that there are pecullar habits at pub- 
ue a ue .—Two are 
pared, a Light and a Dark Blue. Pre- | lic schools and which are totally unknown and from the 
Bg Ne ee ee See, condemned. The 
A pet cee lah tas soto ond one wri written by 4 le , will, doubtless, be tie tneans of 
A Carbonaceous Record Ink, which writes instantly Back lack, or ho my = Ba Se ae mee we WOE oO 
cece copes, 5 eines vebenbte te a peneneee Sold by Kent 52, Paternoster-row ; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; Starie, 
A Sine Seated. ent eaters Ink, superior to Indian Ink. Tichborne-street, Haymarket: Mann, No. 39, Cornhill; Gordon, 146, Leudenball-sreet 
free by for 42 stamps, from the author's residence, who may be consulted per- 
P HENRY STEPHENS, the Inventor, No. 54, Stamford-stroet, Blackfriars- 4 oe 
road, ; and sold by stationers and booksellers, in bottles, at 1d., 24., 3d., 6d., Is., onaily (or by letter) on these disorders daily, from 10 till 2, and from 5 till 8. 





public are, 





OC ACTION. Blue Fluids are Patent articles ; the there- 
fore caine nation mich are bigs ol of a which eg 





G° TTA PERCHA sh gg PATENTEES, 


The various processes shown at Masters and Co.’s Show Rooms, 294, Tageat-etneet, and 
Colma, eget Me ny nae wer Sao ve a ee reg mf an, ak Ree cee A her, ere nam onthe Ph ysiol 
T-STREET, anv 7, MANSION-HOUSE-STREET, CITY. of M Rs oe earty io of ik which and fe the pa of L pes 2 rpg 
the id exhaust the vital energies of Manhood 
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